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No Opinion 
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Labor Conditions 
Are Reviewed by 


Federal Agencies 


Improvement Noted in In- 


dustrial Field as a Whole. 


But 12 Major Groups 
Show Declines 


Some Automobile 
Plants on Full Time 


Difference in Reports of Em-| 


ployment Service and Bu- 


reau of Labor Statistics Ex- | 


plained in Statement 


An improvement in the industrial 
employment situation was revealed 
by reports received during January 
by the United States Employment 
Service, according to a statement is- 
sued Feb. 14 by the Service. 


The Bureau of Labor: Statistics, 
however, stated on the same day that 
decreased employment was shown in 
January in 12 major industrial 
groups while three report increases. 

Regarding the apparent discrep- 
ancy between the two reports on un- 
employment for the month, Robe 
Carl White, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, stated orally that while a 
contradiction may seem to exist in 
the two statements, a close analysis 


will reveal that they are two funda- | 


mentally different surveys. 
Difference in Statements 

The statement of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Mr. White said, is a detailed 
statistical survey of certain confined in- 
dustrial groups and the figures of these 
groups are not weighted according to 
the relative importance of each group 
period. 

On the other hand, the statement of 
the United States Employment Service, 
according to Mr, White, covers the gen- 
eral industrial field. The statement of 
the Employment Service is based upon 
reports from employment people in the 
various. States of the. Union as to the 
general industrial employment situation, 
and covers the entire field of industry, 
as against the restricted groups of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics statement. 

Employment Summary 

The Employment Service’s summary of 
employment conditions in the 48 States 
and the District of Columbia follows in 
full text: 

“Reports received during January re- 
vealed an improvement in the industrial- 
employment situation. While this im- 
provement was slight, it is believed that 
the low level of operations has passed 
and that further improvement can: be 
expected in the next few weeks. 

“There was a noticeable increase in 
production and employment in the iron 
and steel industry. Many orders were 
received for railroad equipment, auto- 
mobile requirements, pipe, and _ struc- 
tural materials. These orders stimulated 
activities i1 mills that had practically 
been closed, and large numbers of men 
were recalled to their jobs. 
many of the automobile factories and 
plants menufacturing automobile acces- 
sories continued to operate on curtailed 
schedules, there has been an encourag- 
ing increase in activity in this industry 
since Jan. 1. 

Thousands Recalled 

“Thousands of men who had been with- 
« out work for some time past have been 

recalled, and in several of the automobile- 

manufaeturing centers of the country 
full-time schedules prevailed in the 
plants. Operations generally in the 
radio-manufacturing establishments re- 
main curtailed; however, several plants 
that had been closed reopened and con- 
siderable numbers of workers were given 
employment. Activities in the commer- 
cial and yacnt shipbuilding yards were 
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New York to India 


Joint Air and Ocean Service 
Soon to Be Opened by 
British Carriers 


NEW speed in covering the “Road to 
~* Mandalay” will be provided for 
American merchandise from New 
York through the medium of an 11-day 





Although | 


air and ocean service to India via 
London, to be offered by Imperial Air- 
ways in conjunction with two promi- 
nent British-Transatlantic steamship 
nent British transatlantic steamship 
lines, according to a report from Brit- 
ish sources forwarded by the Consulate 
General at London. 

Connections With trans-American 
air mails, giving a 12,000-mile service 
from San Francisco to India are being 
sought by the British interests as a 
possible extension of the projected 
service, the British advices state. 

The usefulness to American export- 
ers of the new rapid freight service 
will become even greater when the 
Imperial Airways route from England 
to South Africa is completed, the Brit- 
ish point out. Much saving in the time 
of transit of urgent parcels from the 
entire American continent to the Brit- 
ish possessions in Africa is seen by 
leaders in the enterprise who estimate 
that in the case of specie or bonds the 
saving on interest alone through the 
rapidity of. the service will be more 
than sufficient to pay special express 
charges involved. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Class I Railroads 


Experience Decline 
In Operating Income 





|Report 3.36 Per Cent Return 
On Property Investment 
In 1930 Compared With 
4.95 for Year Previous 


During the calendar year 1930 Class 
I railroads representing 242,707 miles of 
line earned a net operating income of 
more than $885,000,000, a decline when 
compared with the 1929 net income 


which exceeded $1,200,000,000, according | 


to a statement of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics transmitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The statement 
follows in full text: 

Class I railroads in 1930 had a net 
railway operating income of $885,011,- 
324, which was a return of 3.36 per 
cent on their property investment, ac- 
cording to complete reports for the year 
just filed by the carriers with the Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics. 


Their net railway operating income in| either March or April, generally the | 


1929 was $1,274,605,403 or 4.95 per cent 
on their property investment. 

Property investment is the value of 
road and equipment as shown by the 
books of the railways, including mate- 
rials, supplies and cash. The net rail- 
way operating income is what is left 
after the payment of operating expenses, 
interest and other fixed charges 
paid. 

Reports From 171 Carriers 

This compilation as to earnings 
1930 is based on reports from 171 Class I 
railroads representing a total mileage 
of 242,707 miles. 

This reduction in the net railway op- 
erating income in 1930, compared with 


in traffic caused principally by business 
conditions that have existed during the 
past 12 months. 

Compared with a reduction in 1930 of 
14 per cent under 1929 in the volume of 
freight traffic carried by the railroads, 
there was a:‘decrease of 16 per cent in 
gross revenues and a decrease of 12.8 
per cent in operating expenses. . 

Expenditures for maintenance of way 
and structures in 1930 amounted to 
$713,012,582, a decrease of $151,692,048 
or 17.5 per ccnt compared with 1929, 
while expenditures for maintenance of 
equipment amounted to $1,027,042,042, 
which was a decrease of $185,369,877 or 


| 15.3 per cent. 


Passenger traffic in 1930 was the 
smallest for any year since 1906. 
senger revenues in 1930 
$729,635,768, which was a 


to 
of 


amounted 
decrease 


with 1929. 
Gross operating revenues of the Class 





Rains of one-half to one inch have 
brought, further relief to parts of the| 
drought area in the last two or three} 
days, but at the same time freezing 


I railroads in 1930 amounted to $5,342,- 
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temperatures have spread over much of 
the Winter wheat region with some 
damage to the crop, it was stated orally 
Feb. 14 for the Weather Bureau, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

W. A. Mattice, of the Division of Ag- 
ricultural Meteorology, explained that 
the effect of the freeze could not be 
determined with accuracy until warm 
weather returns. 

Temperatures in Iowa were ranging 
around 10 degrees above zero, he said, 
and in Kansas and Nebraska around 20 
degrees. These temperatures, according 
to Dr. C. E. Leighty of the office of 
cereal crops and diseases, probably will 
not cause heavy damage unless the 
freeze becomes more severe, but may 
kill the wheat leaves. The plant will grow 
again from the roots, he said, unless 
very severe conditions are encountered, 
the varieties grown in the Winter wheat 
area being generally of a very hardy 
type. 

‘The recent rainfall, according to the 
Weather Bureau, amounted to about 'z 
to 1 inch in Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
which have been seriously in need of 
moisture, and about the ‘ame amount in 
South Carolina, with about half an inch 
in southern Ohio, which also has been 
very dry. The fall also extended into 
West Virginia. 





Sale of Alaskan 


(CONVERSATIONS having as their 
4 objective the sale by the United 
States to private communications in- 
terests of its Alaskan combined cable- 
radio network, for the past 30 years 
operated by the Army Signal Coaps, 
are being held by several Fedéral 
agencies, according to oral announce- 
ments Feb. 14 in behalf of the Depart- 
ment of War and the Federal Radio 
Commission. 

The only general public service com- 
munications system now operated by 
the Federal Government, the system 
handles the bulk of commercial traffic 
from the United States to the territory, 
and is manned and operated entirely 
by the Signal Corps under the super- 
vision of the Chief Signal Officer, Maj. 
Gen. George S. Gibbs. Virtually the 
entire cable and land-line service in 
Alaska now is paralleled by radio cir- 
cuits. 

It was explained orally at the Radio 
Commission that a report of the In- 
terdepartmental Board appointed to in- 


In11 Days Planned 


taxes and equipment rentals but before | 
are | 


in | 


the preceding year, resulted from a drop | 


Pas- | 


Trade With Latin 


America Shows 


_ Upward Trend. 


‘Commerce Department Says 
Improved Business There 
Is Possible Even With 
Present Prices 


| 


‘Exports and Imports 
Decreased in 1930 


|February Is First Month Since 
October of 1929 to Experi- 
ence Increase in Values of 
Shipments 


Exports of the United States to Latin 
| America in 1930 decreased in value 29.46 
per cent below the value of those in 1929, 
jaccording to a statement Feb. 16 by 
|George J. Eder, chief of the Latin- 
| American section of the Department of 
|; Commerce. 

| The month of February, 1931, however, 
| Mr. Eder points out, is the first month 
since October, 1929, in which this coun- 
try’s trade with South America has 
| shown an upturn from its low level. 

| Imports Decline 


Imports of the United States. from 
Latin America in 1930 likewise repre- 
sented a decline of 29.47 per cent below 
those of 1929, he states. The total for- 
eign trade with Latin America in 1930, 
Mr. Eder states, aggregated $1,467,000,- 
000, as compared to $2,080,000,000 in the 
preceding year. s 

An authorized summary of his state- 
| ment, which is a review of the Latin 
American situation, follows in full text: 





It is true that the general index of | 
prices | 


; Latin-American commodity 
reached the lowest point yet registered 
lin February, 1931, but the drop since 
January can be traced to heavy losses 
| in three commodities—wheat, corn and 
lcopper. Of the 22 commodities listed, 
| only eight made their lowest levels in 
| February, 1931, while six reached a turn- 
|ing point in January, and the remaining 


| of 1930. While these facts may. signify 


i that for the majority of the Latm-Amer- 


ican countries the bottom of the slump 
| was reached in January, 1931, obviously 
no definite determination of that fact, 
|nor prognostication as to the future can 
'be based upon the upward price move- 
ments of a single month. 

| Seasonal Increase 

| In imports from Latin-America it 
would be fairly safe to predict an in- 
|erease during the first quarter of 1931, 
/as over the past eight years there has 
|invariably been a sharp upward turn in 


!former. However, this is a purely sea- 
sonal movement and carries no further 
}implications beyond receipt of a large 
| volume of sugar and other shipments at 
that time. Whether the expected upward 
turn in March or April, 1931, proves 
|to be more than a seasonal trend is a 
|matter beyond the scope of sound eco- 
nomic forecast. 

In four of the Latin-American coun- 
| tries, it is believed, a readjustment has 
| already taken place. 

In Colombia, a readjustment has al- 
ready been taken place in a drastic cut 
in production costs, and in a reduction 
of imports to meet the new conditions 
imposed by the current situation. The 
| volume of exports has increased to such 
an extent that in value they are only 
12 per cent below the 1929 figure, while 
|impérts have dropped about 53 per cent, 
meaning an estimated increase in the 
favorable balance of trade from less than 
$500,000 to over $50,0000,000. 

In Mexicé agriculture is by far the 
| greatest industry, employing the bulk of 
the Mexican population, and contributing 
most largely to the internal prosperity 
of the country:. Tourist traffic alone 
bulks higher as an export (a so-called 
“invisible export”) than any single prod- 
uct, bringing, according to the latest 
estimates, about $46,000,000 a year into 
the country from the United States 
| alone, as against 1930 exports%of silver, 
the leading export commodity, estimated 
at $40,000,000. In 1931, with the proj- 
ected extension as far south as Mexico 





'way connecting Monterrey with the 
| greater influx of traffic is expected; and 
jon that factor, with a possible increase 


| in foreign investments, Mexican business 


| (Continued on Page 12, Column 1.] 


Cable Radio 


vestigate the matter, now is in the 
hands of President Hoover, and con- 
tains a plan for. the proposed sale. 
Since the service was created by spe- 
cial act of Congress, another enabling 
act, authorizing the invitation of bids 
looking toward the sale of the prop- 
erties, must be passed by Congress. 
Drafting of such proposed legisla- 
tion was the basis of a conference on 
Feb, 18 héld at the Bureau of the 
Budget with Col. J. Clawson Roop, 
Director of the Bureau, R. O, Kloeber, 
Assistant Director, and officials of 
other Federal agencies identified with 
communications. Among those who 
attended were Maj. Gen. Gibbs, Wil- 
liam R. Vallance, Assistant Solicitor, 
Department of State, and Chairman of 
the Interdepartmental Board; Dr. J. H. 
Dellinger, Chief, Radio Section, Bu- 
reau of Standards; Commissioner Wil- 
liam B. L. Starbuck; Assistant Gen- 
eral Counsel Duke M. Patrick, of the 
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Gas Peril in Planes 


Removed by Navy 


Changes Made in Design to 
Exclude Monoxide From 
Cock pits 


(CORRECTIVE measures taken in 

naval airplane construction as a 
result of studies by the Bureau of 
| Medicine and Surgery have practically 
| eliminated the hazard of carbon mon- 
oxide poisoning, the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, Department of the Navy, an- 
nounced Feb, 14. 

Inhalation of the gas was found to 
occur in only two types of naval 
planes, the announcement said, but 
| presence of carbon monoxide in the 
cockpit air below the breathing level 
was discovered in several cases. Al- 
though there was no case where any 


ide was noticed, “it was realized that 
any amount is undesirable,” the Bu- 
reau pointed out. 

Tests made since modification of ex- 
| haust stacks on two types of planes 
| have shown that the trouble has been 
| remedied, the announcement explained. 
The full text of the Bureau’s announce- 
ment follows: 

Carbon monoxide poisoning from the 
| exhaust fumes of airplane motors as a 
hazard to pilots of naval planes pra¢- 
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Measure Increasing 
Loans to Veterans 
Reported in House 





| 


Not More Than Half of Cer- 
| tificate Holders Expected 
| To Borrow Additional 
Sums, Committee States 


Not more than 50 per cent of the vet- 
erans of the country are expected to take 
advantage of the increased loaning value 
of their adjusted service compensation 
|certificates under the bill (H. R. 17064) 


the face value of the certificates, ac- 
peording. to the. ask m 

report accompanying’ the bill; Which was 
filed Feb. 14 by Representative Bach- 
arach (Rep.), of Atlantic City, N. J., for 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


The report pointed out that this esti- 
mate is based on the fact that during the 
period of distress of the last year and a 


taken advantage of the loan feature of 
the certificates, 

“It should, in fairness, be stated that 
there is some divergence of opinion as to 
the probable cost of this legislation,” the 
report explains, “and estimates of the 
cost range from $375,000,000 upwards. 

Treasury Estimate 


j will be $1,720,000,000. This estimate 
;of course, is based upon the assumption 
| that the holders of the 3,397,973 certifi- 
cates now in force would take full ad- 
vantage of the loan value of their cer- 
tificates, 

“There is no way to determine accur- 
ately just what the cost will be, but the 
facts are that only about 48 per cent of 
the veterans eligible to borrow on their 
certificates have taken advantage of this 
right, and they have borrowed only about 


} 


| 
| 


for that pyrpose.” 

The report follows in full text: 

There have been introduced in the 
House some 50 or more bills bearing 
upon the payment of adjusted-service 
certificates; the first of these were in- 
troduced as early as May 28, 1929. The 
principles of these bills are exactly the 
same, so that they may be grouped into 
four general classes: 

Classes of Proposals 


(A) Those that contemplate the pay- 
ment of the face value of the certifi- 
cates in cash; 

(B) Those that contemplate payment 
of the basic credit, plus 6 per cent in- 
terest from 1918; 


(C) Those that contemplate paymen 





t 


City of the present hard-surfaced high-|of the basic credit, interest at 4 per 


cent; with full 25 per cent additional 


| $144,400,550 or 16.5 per cent compared! United States border, a correspondingly | credit; 


(D) Those that contemplate payment 
on present value basis, allowing earned 
portion of 25 per cent credit. 

The total amount of cash required to 
be raised by the Treasury to put into 
effect the first class would be $3,409,.250,- 
000; for the second class it would re- 
quire $2,770,714,605; for the third class 
it would require $2,106,250,000; and for 


728,770,393. 


There was unanimity on the part of 
the Committee that some kind of legisla- 
tion bearing upon this question should be 
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Messages 
Of the Governors 


to the 





, Legislatures 
Of 43 States 


Excerpts Arranged by Topics 
With Index 


Printed as 


SECTION TWO OF 
TODAY’S ISSUE 


This paper is in 


“dangerous amount” of carbon monox- ° 


| cisht touched bottom prior to the close eine the loan value to 50 per cent | 


half only 48 per cent of the veterans have | 


“The Treasury Department estimates | 
| that the potential cost of the legislation | 


|43 per cent of the total amount available | 


the fourth class it would require $1,- | 


—SECTION I. 


wo sections: 


Increased Taxes 
Forecast if Loan 
Measure Passes 


‘Mr. Hawley Says Legislation | 
To Meet Expense of Vet- 
erans’ Aid May Be Neces-| 


sary at Next Session 
| ——__ 


iMr. Frear Submits 
Revision of Surtax 





| 
Criticism Is Voiced im Both! 
Senate and House to Secre- 


tary Mellon’s Opposition to) 
Veterans’ Bill | 


| 
The possivility of increased taxation | 
jas a result of the plan, embraced in the 
| bill (H. R. 17054), to increase to 50 per| 
cent the loan value of veterans’ com-| 
| pensation certificates and criticism of | 
Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the! 
Treasury, fo. his opposition to the plan,| 
| were voiced Feb. 14 by Members of the| 
House. | 


Representative Hawley (Rep.), of Sa-| 
lem, Oreg., chairman of the House Com- 
imittee on Ways and Means, which on 
Feb. 13 ordered the bill favorably re- 
ported to the House, asserted that in- 
creased taxation is possible if the pend- | 
ing asta for increased loans is en- 
acted. 





Surtax Proposal 


| Representative Frear (Rep.), of Hud- | 
| son, Wis., introduced a resolution (H, J.} 
Res. 503) to amenc the surtax provisions | 
of the income tax law to help the Treas-| 
ury finance the proposed legislation. Re- 
; marking on Secretary Mellon’s letter to 
| Mr. Hawley on Feb. 13 stating the Treas- 
|} ury was not in position to finance the 
| loans, Mr. Frear, a member of the House| 
| Ways and Means Committee, said that| 
| “the levying of increased taxes on per-| 
sonal incomes will go far toward re- | 
| lieving apprehension.” (Secretary Mel- 
|lon’s letter is printed in full text on| 
| page 13.) 
} Debate in Senate 
In the Senate, Senator Couzens (Re 
object to every request for a unanimous | 
consent agreement of any kind until | 
| some action has been taken by the Sen-| 
ate” on the payment of veterans’ certifi- | 
cates. 

He made this statement in objecting to 
a request of Senator Wagner (Dem.), of! 
| New York, after a discussion of the! 
bonus question by Senator Vandenberg | 
(Rep.), of Michigan, and Senator Reed) 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania. 

Senator Vandenberg criticized what he 
termed as the “unyielding and unsympa-| 
thetic attitude” of Secretary Mellon, and 
| the New York Senator declared that the 
| Same criticism had been made of the Sec-| 
| retary by advocates of full payment of 
| the certificates, which has been “gen- 
erally recognized as impossible.”’ 

Secretary Mellon was criticized for his 
stand on the veterans‘ loan plan by Mi- 
nority Leader Garner, (Dem.), of Uvalde, 
Tex., and by Repysentative Rankin 
(Dem.), of Tupelo, Miss, a member of 
| the House Committee on World War 
| Veterans’ Legislation. 

Session Nears End 
_ Mr. Hawley said that possible taxation| 
increases resultant from the proposed 
veterans’ loan plan probably would be 
deferred until the session of the incoming 
72nd Congress. 

While he voted against the measure 
agreed to by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to increase the loan value of 
certificates, Mr. Hawley had introduced 
the bill as “by direction of the conimit- 
tee.” At his request the preparation 
of the committee report was left to Rep- 
resentative Bacharach (Rep.), of At- 
lantic City, N. J., as a sponsor of the 
legislation. 

Mr. Hawley said it would be imprac- 
ticable, in all probability, to legislate 
any increase in taxation at this session 
| of Congress, with but 16 working days 
| left of the expiring Congress. He said, 
however, that in all probability, unless 
the revenues Coming into the Treasury 

provide sufficient funds to meet the ex- 
penditures including the loan  require- 
| ments of the bill if enacted, taxes may 
| be increased at the next session of Con- 
| @ress. . 

| He said he does not .know whether 
| any of the money that will come in from 
| the $8,000,000,000 increase in the sec- 
ond Liberty loan bond issue for refund- 
ing purposes Would be available toward 
| financing the augmented loans on vet- 
| erans’ certificates, 
| “Unless the revenues are increased, h: 
said, the Government probably will haye 
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Motor Trucking 
Will Be Surveyed 


o/ 


Results to Be Utilized for Fu- 
ture Development of 
Highways 


O FORMULATE plans for the fur- 
ther development of adequate and 


efficient highways for public safety and | 


convenience, the Bureau of Public 
Roads in cooperation with the trans- 
portation division of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce will 


undertake a survey of motor freight | 
the Department of Commerce | 


traffic, 
announced Feb. 16. The announce- 
ment follows in full text: 

Rapid extension of 
ways in the United States, growth of 
commercial traffic over the highway 
system 
nection with the effectiveness of high- 
way transport in the distribution sys- 
tem, are stated as the reasons for a 
study of highway transportation to be 
undertaken jointly by the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads and the 
Transportation Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

The basis of the study will be a field 
survey of motor freight traffic. In- 
formation will be sought first as to 
the operative and physical features of 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 8.] 

Copyright of Designs 

May Be Restricted 
To Five Industries 


Senate Committee Amending 
Measure Reports 
Bill Passed by House 
Might Work Hardships 


Copyright registration of designs as 
provided in the bill (Hl. R. 11852) on 
which hearings recently have been held 
in both the House and Senate, would be 
limited to five general lines of industry 
under amendments reported to the Sen- 
ate Feb. 14 by its Committee on Patents. 


ur ee 

_Textiles, lace and embroideries of all 

kinds; furniture; lamps and lighting fix- 
tures; shoes or other footwear; jewelry 
or articles manufactured from gold, sil- 
ver, platinum or other precious metals. 
_ “While your Committee was very much 
impressed by the evils that exist in the 
field of industry, so far as the piracy 
and copying of designs is concerned, in 
some instances so grave as to threaten 
the very existence of certain industries, 
they feel that the pending bill as en- 
acted by the House of Representatives, 
and which covers practically all ficlds 
of activity in manufacture, might in 
practice work hardships which cannot be 
foreseen, and might also be difficult of 
administration,” the report of the Com- 
mittee points out. 

Provision also is made in the Com- 
mitte amendments to afford protection 
to those who create designs not applied 
to manufactured products. 


War Guilt Sentiment 
Requested of Senate 


Senator Shipstead Would Lift} 


Sole Blame From Germany 


Action to show that the United States 
will not as 


sailles Treaty that Germany alone was 
responsible for the World War is urged 
Ina resolution (S. Res. 450) introduced 
in the Senate, Feb. 14, by Senator Ship- 
stead (Farmer-Labor) of Minnesota. 


The resolution, which was ordered to | 


lie on the table, follows in full text: 

‘ “Resolved, that it is the sense of the 
Senate, in the light of documtary his- 
torical evidence accumulating since 
1919, the Government of the United 
States ought to take such steps as will 
make it clear tat it no longer will per- 
mit “Itself to be regarded even by im- 
plication under the terms of the Treaty 
of Berlin of June, 1921, as acquiescing 
in the formal charge made in article 


“31 of the Treaty of Versailles to the | 
alone was responsi- | 
ble for the war terminated by those | 


effect that Germany 


treaties.” 
Senator Shipstead’s statement in ex- 


planation of his resolution follows in full | 


text: 
The purpose of this resolvtion is to 
absolve the Government of the United 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.) 
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‘President Writes Foreword 


} 


'- To George Washington V olumes 


' 
| RESIDENT HOOVER has written | 
the foreword to the first volume of | 
the “Writings of George Washingion,” 
the memorial edition which was av- 
thorized by a specific act of Congress 
to commemorate the 200th anniwer- 
sary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington. 

The first volume has been completed | 
and will be ready for distribution in a 
few weeks, according to the Div'sion 
of Information and Publication of the | 
George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission, 

President Hoover, who is chairman 
of the George Washington Bicenten- 
nial Commission, says in his foreword 

that “until recently no readable bi- | 
ography of George Washington in rea- 
sonable compass made him stand for 


what he was—the most potent human 
and intellectual force in a firmament 
of American intellect.” 
, This 1s the first volume of the memo- 
rial edition which will be of some 25 
volumes. The work is being edited by 
Dr. John C, Fitzpatrick for the George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission. 
The  Comnission’s announcement 
quotes President Hoover’s foreword in 
full text as follows: 
_ The people of the United States are 
justly proud of their literary men and 
women. They likewise are proud of 
their outstanding statesmen. Lite- 
rary power and statesmanship were 
combined in George Washington, the 
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| 
the Bureau of 


improved high- 


and problems arising’ in con- | 


That | 


1 _permit itself to be regarded as | 
acquiescing in the charge of the Ver- | 


PER 
COPY . 


Bill Providing 
| 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Drought Relief 


a Becomes Law 


Legislation Is Signed After 
Adoption by Senate and 
House of 20 Million Loan 


To Stricken Farmers 


Measure Approved 
By Senate, 67 to 15 


Interior Appropriation Bill, to 
Which Fund Was Attached, 
Carries Total of Approxi- 
mately $90,000,000 


CIS.) Rowe 
President Hoover signed ant 

acted into law on Feb. 14 the De- 
partment of. the Interior appropria- 
tion bill (H. R. Mk embracin 
the $20,000,000 drough€ relief aint 
ment. His action followed the adop- 
tion by the House and the Senate on 
that day of the confereés’ report on 
the bill. The measure carries ap- 
proximately $90,000,000. 


The drought relief amendment was 
adopted for the purpose of providing 
food, clothes and medicine to suffer- 
ers in stricken areas. 


Senate Agrees, 67 to 15 

After debate of a week, the Senate 
agreed to the report of its conference 
committee, 67 to 15, and sent it to tLe 
| House where immediate action was had, 
the House adopting it without a record 
vote. 

Thus was brought to a conclusion the 
controversy that has involved leaders of 
both House and Senate and the Presi- 
| dent, and which finally resulted in an ac- 
cord sponsored by the majority and mi- 
nority leadership in both Houses, and 
which the President accepted. 

Although the leaders were in agree- 
ment, opposition to the compromise 
maintained throughout the discussion 
that the language used in the amendment 

g the availabil- 





fir or t ifrase © Ydis= 
¥ followed ‘By adoption in the 
Senate of a resolution requesting a con- 
struction of the language by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde. 
His reply was that the amendment con- 
tained “no prohibition” against use of 
proceeds of loans obtained under it for 
the purchase of foods, since the amend- 
ment employed the phrase for “farm re- 
habilitation.” 

Full Text of Amendment 

The full text of the amendment as it 
was enacted follows: 

“Joint Resolution No. 211 for the relief 
of farmers in the drought-stricken areas 
approved Dec. 20, 1930, is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: “Any. money appropri» 
ated pursuant to the authorization: con 
tained in this section may be’ used 
| the purchase of feed for other livest 
upon the same terms and conditions as 
such money may be used for the’ pur- 
chase of feed for work stock. 

“Tn. addition to the sums herein au- 
thorized, and appropriations made there- 
under, there is hereby appropriated to 
be immediately available, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of $20,000,000 to 
be used by the Secretary of Agriculture 
for the following purposes: (1) To make 
| advances or loans to individuals in the 
drought and (or) storm or hail-stricken 
areas of the United States for the pur- 
pose of assisting in forming local agri- — 
eultural credit corporations, livestock 
loan companies, or like organizations, 
or of increasing the capital stock of 
such corporations, companies, or organ- 
izations qualified to do business with 
Federal intermediate credit banks, or 
to which such priveleges may be ex- 
tended, and (or) of making loans to 
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Immigration Visas 
9 Per Cent of Quota 


Only 1,395 Issued in 21 Coun- 


tries in January 


Immigration visas during January 
were underissued by 91 per cent in 21 
countries, according to an announce- 
| ment by the Department of State Feb. 
114, which follows in full text: 

Total quota visas which could have 
been issued in 21 countries in January 
| were underissued 91 per cent and non- 
| preference visas that could have been 
| issued in January were underissued 96 
per cent. These 21 countries represent 
148.466 of a total quota of 153,714. 
Only 1,395 of a possible 14,846 visas 
| were issued in. these 21 countriés in 
| January. Thus the underissue was 13,- 
451 numbers. 
| In the fiseal year ended June 30, 1930, 





| Canada and Mexico contributed 89 per 
| cent of the total of 61,504 nonquota 
| visas. New low water marks were 
| reached in January in both of these coun- 
tries. 

Only 483 nonquota visas were issued 
| to Canadians in January, 1931, as com- 
| pared with 2,115 during the same month 

in 1930. a reduction of 77 per cent, and 
|a reduction of 20 per cent from x 


number of visas issued to Canadians 
| December, 1930. ae 
One hundred and fifty-seven mi 

| visas were issued in Mexico in Ji b 
1931, a decrease Of 60 visas when - 
pared with the 217 issued in December, 
| 1980. The figure 157 for January, 1931, 
is a decreas’ of 94 per cent from the 
| 2,799 issued in January, 1929, the last ~ 
| corresponding normal month before — 
| Stricter enforcement began, 
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Certain Religious Workers, 
Patriotic Leaders and 
Physicians Opposed to Le- 
galized Information 

Witnesses representing various reli- 
gious and patriotic organizations voiced 

their opposition to the Gillett bill (S. 


4582), under which the distribution of 
information on birth control would be 


authorized, at a hearing on the bill Feb. | 


14 by a subcommittee of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

The Committee on Feb. 13, had head 
_Mrs. Margaret Sanger, leader in the 
move for liberalized birth control legis- 
lation, and other proponents, urge 
passage of the bill. ; 


Proponents of the legislation are be- 


Birth Control Bill 
Is Criticized at 
Senate Hearing 


Arkansas Governor 


Thanks Red Cross 


Expresses Appreciation for Use 
Of Radio in Broadcasting 
Relief Plea 


Governor Parnell, of Arkansas, has 
wired his own appreciation and the 
thanks of the people of his State to the 
Red Cross for the ee afforded 
by the Red Cross to him in the use of 
the radio on Feb. 12 to inform the public 
of the necessity of help in drought areas. 
Governor Parnell’s telegram, made pub- 
lic Feb. 14 at the Red Cross national 
headquarters at Washington, D. C., fol- 
lows in full text: 

I voice the sentiment of the citizens of 
j}all drought areas in expressing thanks 
for the opportunity giten by the Red 
| Cross to inform the Nation of the condi- 
|tion and necessity for appeal for help, 
lover the NBC radio system Thursday 
|night. Our people are deeply apprecia- 
|tive of your efforts and the entire world 
}admires your organization and personnel 
|for its service to needy humanity. Your 
{noble work is causing the Red Cross to 
\be recognized as indigpensable and it 
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| Southern Approaches to Gateway of National Capital 


Plans for construction of south- 
ern approaches to Arlington Me- 
morial Bridge have been endorsed 
by the Senate Committee on Pub- 
| lie Buildings and» Grounds with 
its approval of a bill.to appropri- 
ate $812,000 for this purpose. To 
facilitate access from the South 
into the National Capital by way 
of Memorial Bridge, several high- 
way projects are in progress or 
are proposed. A bill is pending 
in Congress to provide for Fed- 
eral construction of a road to 
connect the northern end of the 
bridge appfoach with Lee Boule- 
vard, a project of the State of 
Virginia; the photof#faph to the 
right shows the bridge and ap- 
proaches, with the line of. the 
proposed connecting road drawn 
in.. A proposal advanced by the 
National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission is for a main 


highway from Richmond, capital 
of Virginia, to connect with the 
southern end of the bridge ap- 
proach; the map shows this route 


| will recommend prosecution of 


AvuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Food I nvestigation 


Is Directed to Milk 


Dairy Products and Meat Are 


Only Remaining Products 
To Be Considered 


The Senate investigation of food prices | 
will be directed to Milk and other dairy 
products Feb. 17, when the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, which is conducting the| 
inquiry, resumes hearings, Senator Cap- 
per (Rep.), of Kansas, chairman of the 
subcommittee, stated orally Feb. 14. 

Later the subcommittee will take up| 
the prices of meat, which is the only} 
other item of food which it is intended 
to investigate, Mr. Capper said. No| 
further hearings on bread prices are| 
expected, he said, that subject having| 
been gone into during the last week, | 
and it is not anticipated that there will} 
be further hearings on sugar prices, 
which were considered Feb. 13 and inter- 
mittently at previous sessions of the sub- 
committee, 


Suggestions that the subcommittee 


large 


Are Presented Herein, Bene ~ 
BY THE UniTep STaTes DAILY 


Supply Measure 
For Congress Is’ 
Passed in Senate 


Mr. Copeland’s Proposal to 
Reconstruct ‘Chamber Is 
Rejected; Bill Carries 
$23,365,000 


The legislative appropriation bill (H. 
R. 16654), making funds available for 
the expenses of Congress and the con- 
gressional staff, was passed by the’ Sen- 
ate, Feb. 14, with amendments, As the 
measure goes to conference with the 
House, it carries a total of $23,365,000. 

The largest item added by the Senate 
was $3,079,000 for completion of the 
| Senate Office Building. Funds were pro- 
| vided in the amendment for construction 
‘of the ‘fourth side of the planned quad- 
jrangular building which occupies an en- 
tire block, and when it is complete, 


each Senator will have a suite of at 
least three rooms for his office. 
Senate Rejects Plan 


as surveyed by the Federal Bu- 


ing used as a “cat’s paw” by commu-| forms a strong tenet which binds to- ; 
reau of Public Roads. The George 


nistic agents of the Soviet government | rican people. 
in their drive to undermine the United | gether = a ee 


bakery companies on charges that they 
are stifling competition were declared 


States morally, economically and finan- 
cially, the Committee was told Feb. 14. 

Among those witnesses appearing to 
condemn the measure were Ralph Bur- 
ton, of the National Patriotic League; 
William F. Montavon, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference; Representative 
Mary T. Norten (Rep.), of New Jersey; 
Miss Agnes Regan, National Council of 
Catholic Women; Mrs. Rita McGoldrick, 
International Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae; Judge Alfred H. Talley, Cath- 
olic Club of New York; Dr. Henry W. 
Cattell, editor, “International Clinics”; 
Dr. Howard Kelly, M. D.,. professor 
emeritus of gynecology, Johns Hopkins 
University; George Herman Derry, M. 
D., president, Marymount College; Red- 
mond F. Kernan Jr., International Fed- 
eration of Cutholic Alumni; Edward F. 
McGrady, American Federation of Labor; 
Representative John W. McCormack 
(Dem.), of Dorchester, Mass., and John 
Summer, New York Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice. 


Principle of Bill Criticized 
The bill “could not have been better 


Uniform System 
_ Of Topographical 
Mapping Is Urged 


‘Differences in Scale and 

| Nomenclature Used by 
States Discussed at Meet- 
ing of Geologists 


| Billions of dollars are being spent 
annually in the United States in high- 
way, inland waterway, and power de- 
velopment without regard for uniform 
| topographic mapping necessary in exe- 
jcuting these projects economically, the 
| Chief of the Division of Geodesy, of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Wiliiam 


suited to the desires of the Soviet gov-| Bowie, told the State geologists Feb. 14, 
ernment if it had been designed by|at the meeting in Washington of the 
them, in their avowed aim to destroy! Association of American State Geolog- 
the United States economically, finan- | ists. 
cially and morally,” Mr. Burton told the} pr Bowie said that considering the 
Committee in opening. |money being spent on these engineering 
Mr. Montavon attacked the legisla-| projects, and the scanty attention to a 
tion on the grounds that it seeks to de-| uniform system of topographic mapping, 
stroy the principle of States rights by|“it looks like the country is making 
creating conflict between State and Fed-/| bricks with straw to spend these billions 
a laws, = is contrary to the stand-| without topographic maps.” 
ards of professional ethics of physicians.| proper mapping should precede engi- 
Mrs. McGoldrick said that the bill susie oad ., this kind, Dr. Bowie 
breaks down all postal regulation by explained. It is an essential investment, 
freely authorizing shipment of vicious 


articles through the mails. It will per- 
mit any person to declare himself a 


“dealer in medical supplies” and carry | 


on a trade in contraceptive devices. 


It will increase, she continued, the 
“encroaching divorce plague,” declaring 
that the childless marriage is the root 
of most divorces. 


Representative McCormack took issue 
with overpopulation arguments, declar- 
ing analysis has shown that the earth 
is capable of supporting 7,000,000,000 
persons. 

The danger to society, Representative 
McCormack added, is not from over 
population, but from lack of organiza- 
tion and maldistribution of sustenance. 


Denies Claim of Proponents 


Representative Norton charged that 
proponents of the legislation “would have 
us believe that children are an affliction 
and a liability rather than the greatest 
gift of God.” 

With reference to the statement that 
legitimate birth control is necessary to 
the welfare of the poor, Mrs. Norton 
said: “I resent that statement and chal- 
lenge its honesty.” 

The number of children a woman 
bears, she said, is probably the least 
important factor which enters into her 
physical welfare. 

Dr. Kelly told the Committee that he 
spoke not only for his profession but 
for “the enlightened conscience of the 
American people.” 

Reprinting Provision Criticized 

Charles F. Dolle, of the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men, challenged that part 
of the bill authorizing any person to re- 
print birth control information appear- 
ing in any medical journal, as it would 
give governmental sanction to a flood of 
improper literature. 


he declared, and is of great economic im- 
portance to engineers. In the construc- 
tion of a 19-mile highway in Tennessee. 
Dr. Bowie pointed out, the State saved 
| $200,000 by spending $2,200 in proper 
|mapping and surveying. The same prin- 
‘ciple should apply to the Federal high- 
| way projects, he said. Within 20 years 
Americans will realize the error of road 
building without topographic mapping, 
| he asserted. 

The concluding session of the State 
geologists was concerned largely with 
discussions of interstate and Federal 
|} cooperation. Mapping, overhead cost, 
|printing of publications, and general | 
| methods of cooperation were taken up in 
general discussions. | 

Lack of Cooperation 

H. A. Buehler, Director of the Mis- 
souri Bureau of Mines and Geology, | 
| called attention to a lack of cooperation | 
between States in working out a uniform 
mapping system. Some States have dif- | 
ferent scales in their system, he pointed 
out. Furthermore, he stated, that it is | 
necessary for States to adopt a uniform 
nomenclature for their maps. Similar 
geologic situations in different States are 
identified under different terminologies, 
which are confusing, he explained. 

W. C. Mendenhall, Acting Director of | 
the Federal Geological Survey, said that! 
there were common problems among 
|the States which would have to be} 
worked out through closer cooperation. | 
Each State should know the needs of | 
the other States so that their common 
needs may be considered as a whole, he} 
said. An informal exchange that can 
keep the association in touch with State} 
problems should be developed, Walter | 
F. Pond, of Tennessee, added. 


i 
A more uniform style of printing} 


Washington Memorial Parkway 
from Mount Vernon, home of the 
first President, and Fort Wash- 
ington, along the Potomac River; 
to and including Great Falls, will 
link up with the highway plan. 


Bill to Provide Drought Relief Loans 
Signed by President and Becomes Law! 


Executive’s Action Follows Adoption in Senate and House | Associate Justice of the Court of Ap- 
, Of Conferees’ Report on Bill 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


individuals upon the security of the cap- 
stock of such corporations, com- 
panies, or organizations, and (2) to 
make advances or loans to farmers for 
crop productions for the crop of 1931 
and for further agricultural rehabilita- 
tion in the drought and (or) storm 
strickén or hail stricken areas of the| 
United States. The advances and loans 
made pursuant to this act and amend- 
ment thereto shall be secured by liens 
on crops or by other security, under 
such rules and regulations as the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may prescribe.” 
The Senate vote was taken under an 
unanimous consent agreement at 2 p. m. 


ta] 
ital 


| A motion by Senator Thomas (Dem.), of 
| Oklahoma, 


to recommit the report to 
conference was withdrawn an hour pre- 
vious to the time set to vote. 

Debate in the closing hours, proceed- 
ing under a limitation, included expres- | 
sions from half a dozen Senators shat | 
the amendment did not provide adequate | 
relief, nor did it lay down a policy that 
many Senators desired to be regarded as 
a precedent. 

Their votes were cast in favor of it, 
however, they explained in substance, be- 
cause they desired whatever relief it 
afforded to be made available at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Among those Who took a definite posi- 
tion against the policy and who also 
voted against it was Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, who maintained that 
there should be “no such utter disregard 
of the hungry, the destitute and the sick” 
by Congress as the compromise showed. 

The Idaho Senator called attention to 
the situation that will confront the coun- | 
try after Mar. 4, when the present ses- 
sion of Congress ends by law. Congress 








by Mr. Capper to be without founda- 
tion, no such program having been con-| 


|sidered, he said, although it is up to} 
|the subcommittee as a whole to deter-| 


| mine 
make, | 


ARLINGTON 
BATOma, ctmcreav? 


National Capital Park and Planning Commission. 


| Justice Hitz Qualifies 
For Court of Appeals. 


| Justice William Hitz, formerly of the 
| Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
| bia, on Feb. 13 took the oath of office as 


|peals of the District of Columbia, to | 
| which positiof~he was recently ap- 
|pointed by President Hoover. The oath | 
was administered by the clerk, Henry W. 
| Hodges. 


|their bread, and the grocers and inde- 


Reason Is Sought 


what recommendations it will! 


Mr. Capper said he did not believe 
such prosecution would be recommended, | 


| but that testimony of W. M. Hornstein, | 


president of the United Food Stores, of | 
Washington, D. C., that the large bak-| 
ers “told” grocers what to charge for | 
pendent bakers were afraid to charge! 
lower prices, would be brought to the} 
attention of the full Committee in the| 
subcommittee’s report. 

At the hearing Feb. 17, Mr. Capper 
said, executives of large Washington | 
dairy companies will be heard. 


{ 
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For Delayed Report 
On Flood Control 


‘House Committee Requests 


Mr. Hurley to Appear and 
Explain Why Revision of 
Plans Not Yet Completed 


The Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, has been requested by the House 


Committee on Flood Control to appear | 


Proposals by Senator Copeland 
(Dem.), of New York, for reconstruction 
of the Senate chamber in the Senate 
wing of the Capitol Building and in- 


volving an expenditure of $500,000 were ' 


rejected. Senator Copeland’s amend- 
ment had the support of the Committee 
on Appropriations, but despite his plea 
on the floor that the improvement was 
necessary to maintenance or health of 
Senator, it was rejected, 

The item in the bill brought about con- 
siderable discussion by the Senate when 
Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
asked that the Senate disagree to the 
item and “practice a little economy.” 

Senator Copeland, however, urged ac- 
ceptance of the item, declaring that the 
contemplated remodeling would give the 
Senate access to outdoor light, and im- 
_ the health conditions of the cham- 

er. 

He said the present chamber is un- 
healthy, since all the light for the greater 
part of the day is artificial. “To live in 
this atmosphere—physical atmosphere I 
refer to—is to suffer physically,” he said, 


Death Rate Cited 


Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, joined in support of the proposal, 
saying that the present chamber was 
designed as a bomb-proof cellar “when 
|it was feared that bombs might be 
| thrown over into our midst.” 

It was designed, he said, at a time 
when “we were even less popular than 
we are at the present time, if such a 
thing is possible.” Senator Bingham 
| pointed out that the Senate has the 
“highest death rate” of any legislative 
| body in the world. 





Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, 


country by the present Administration. 
“The whole course of the Adminis- 
tration has been a lack of frankness with | 
the people of the United States,” he de- 
clared. “They have not been told the 
truth.” 

The agent of the President sent into 
Arkansas within two days after his ar- 
rival there announced that there was no 
hunger and no want, the Kentucky Sen- 
ator continued. However, the Surgeon 


| General, following a visit to St. Francis 


County in Arkansas, reported that 23,-| 
000 people in that county were in need! 
of help and were being fed and clothed 
by charity, he said. 


Red Cross Efforts 


| 
Termed Adequate | 
“‘Why did not the President send his| 


agents to my State, which is in a worse| sent for the Senate to proceed Feb. 21 
though we have | to the consideration of the nomination of | 


condition than Arkansas, 
not been making as much noise about! 
it?” Mr. Barkley demanded. 
ing on descriptions of the compromise 
as a “face-saving proposition,” he de-| 
clared that “of all of the political faces | 
in Washington none is worth 
compared to the pallid face of 
woman or 
tucky.” 


Consent Agreement 


Comment-| Federal Reserve Board, and for a vote| 
|not later than 3 p. m. Feb. 23. 


saving | who said that he intends to object to all 
thild j Race OS'S hungry | unanimous consent agreements until the 
child in Arkansas or Ken-} Senate has acted upon the question of 


Senator Barkley characterized the ac-| 


tion of the Senate in placing amend-| 


ments to bills for relief and later re- 
ceding from them in conference as “go- 
ing forth as a lion and crawling back! 
as a lamb.” He maintained that “a 
great charitable institution (the Red 
Cross) has been used for the purpose 
of undertaking to discredit the Senate.” 


Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- | 
while he did not} 


setts, announced that, 


approve of the theory or policy behind | 





The nomination of Judge D. Lawrence ' 


Groner to become the fifth member of | 
the court has been confirmed by the Sen- | 
ate. 
{tor as Justice of the Supreme Court, to} 
| fill the vacancy resulting from the trans- | 
\fer of Justice Hitz, is before the Senate | 
| for confirmation. 


The nomination of James M, Proc- | 


On Meyer Vote Fails 


Senator Couzens Objects to 
Senator Wagner’s Request 


Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
sought Feb. 14, to obtain unanimous con- 


Eugene Meyer to be a member of the! 


The request was objected to, however, | 
by Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 


payment of soldiers’ service certificates. 


Change Considered 
In Immigration Bill 





Restriction on Insular Posses- 
sions Would Be Removed | 


By action of the House Committee on| 


; m z $ gre ear : 
should be worked out, according to Ed- | should not go home, he said, “and turn 


the relief to be extended, he would| Immigration and Naturalization, Feb. 14, | 


before it on Feb. 16 to explain why the 
report of the Chief“of Army Engineers 
on the proposed revision and modifica- | 
tion of the Jadwin plan of flood control 
on the Mississippi River has not been 
made, Representative Reid (Rep.), of 
Aurora, Ill., Chairman, 
Feb. 14. 


Mr. Reid explained that several times 


previously subcommittees of the Com-| 
mittee have gone to the War Depart-| 


ment to inquire as to when the report 
will be made, and that although those 
subcommittees have been told that the 
report would be in readiness on previous 


dates, it has not come to the Committee. | 


Representative Wilson (Dem.), of 


Monroe, La., ranking minority member | 


of the Committee, stated orally that the 
delayed report has actually held up all 
major legislation along the line of flood 
control on the Mississippi during the 
present session of Congress, which soon 
is to end. He said that the importance 
of the report getting to the Committee 
was emphasized when the Committee 


agreed recently that no amending legis- | 


lation seeking major changes in the 1928 
Flood Control Act could be drafted or 
pushed until the attitude of the War De- 
partment on reservoirs and other essen- 
tial features of the program can be 
learned. 


At a meeting of the Committee on 


Feb. 14 a favorable report was ordered | 


on the Wilson bill (H. R. 17074) to 
ow 


§ 


Title Registered U. 


stated orally | 


The Gnited States Bailu 


Established March 4, 1926 


however, opposed the item. Referring 
to the claim of unhealthy environment 
of the chamber, he said that “every State 
is full of men who are willing to take 
the chance.” 

He also opposed any change in the 
chamber because of the historical and 
sentimental ‘value attached’ to the pres- 
ent set-up of the chamber. 


Two Investigations Asked 


The United States Tariff Commission 
| anonunced Feb. 14 the receipt of iwo ap- 
plications for investigation. One applica- 
tion was for an investigation into woven 
flax, hemp or ramie. The other was for 
an investigation of jute paddings or in- 
terlinings. 

(eae alipasitstchatatedacate inating iat oe 


amend the Flood Control Act as re- 
vised to provide Government compen- 
sation for lands used by the Army en- 
gineers for levee setbacks. This meas- 
sure was ordered reported in lieu of a 
bill formerly introduced by Mr, Wilson, 
| which also would have provided for pay- 
ment for actual levee rights-of-way 
used by the engineers. Mr. Wilson 
said, however, that the measure agreed 
on would require Government compen- 
| sation for approximately 90 per cent of 
|the land used in making the changes. 
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Dr. Cattell told the Committee that by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation, Washington, D. C. 


“organized medicine has never asked or 
sponsored” any such legislation. At the 
present time, he said, registered physi- 
cians are free to give desirable birth 
control information in cases of neces- 
sity. 


|ward Mathews, of Maryland. Consider- | 1% back on these people,” adding that 
able adjustment in map printing is es-| the Red Cross had not been and would 
sential for proper geological coopera. | not be able to care for those who re- 


vote for it “solely because the attitude) jt was agreed to vote Feb. 16 on a sub- 

of the Administration and the other | stitute measure for that already re-| 

( Peeece Able branch of Congress makes impossible a/ ported by the Committee providing for | 

tion between States, he explained. | quired charity. ; : | more liberal plan. - 0 further restriction of immigration for| 

. N. C. Seer. am of the vee | Requirement of Security | nee - a. “pplication. ass a period of two years, according to an| 
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Miss Regan told the Committee that 
“birth control is practical atheism,” 
which will lead to moral disillusionment 
and racial suicide. 

Birth control is a matter for consulta- 
tion with one’s spiritual and medical ad- 
visors, and not one for general legisla- 
tion, she said. 

Population Fears Decried 

Dr. Derry also took issue with the 
argument of necessity for a check 
against over population. He said that 
the birth rate is constantly decreasing, 
and the death rate is increasing, so that 
in a few years death rates will exceed 
birth rates if the present tendency is 
continued. 

Mr. McGrady told the Committee that 
the opposition of the Federation of La- 
bor is “nothing new,” pointing out that 


they went on record in 1925 against any 


such legislation. 

Mr. Kernan declared that the bill is 
“illicit per se.” 

Judge Talley also stressed the moral 
subversion of the bill, and its encour- 
agement to increased divorce. 

Mrs. Sanger in Rebuttal 

Mrs. Sanger, in the closing remarks, 
when given an opportunity to rebut 
briefly the argument of the opposition, 
declared: 

“The inference has been made that the 
bill is going to open the United States 
mails to abscene literature. That I deny 
as a wilful misrepresentation. All we 
ask is that the medical profession have 
a right to receive contraceptive articles 
and literature, and that medical joi r- 
nals have a right to issue such infor- 
mation. 


“I should think that the medical pro- | 


fession would resent the implication that 
articles of the medical journals are ob- 
scene.” 

’ Mrs. Sanger further denied the state- 
ment that the medical profession has not 
endorsed the legislation. She read res- 
olutions passed by the American Medical 
Association Division of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, and th€ American Gynecol- 


ogy Society, recommending the altera- | 


tion of existing laws so that physicians 
might give such information in tae 
course of their practice, 


|tween the Federal Government and the| 
| cooperating States, an attempt has been | 
| made to keep the written agreements on| 
a broad plan so that details could be} 
worked out informally with the different | 
States. 

Conference to Be Called \ 


A motion was adopt&l calling upon all, 


| sentative 


“The policy which Congress now lays 
down,” he said, “is to provide funds for 
those who have security and nothing for 
those who have no security.” 

The House adopted the conference re- 
port after an hour’s discussion, Repre- 
Taylor (Dem.), of Glenwood 
Springs, Col., said it would be delivered 
to the President “as a valentine.” Rep- 


(Rep.), of Michigan, as reason for vot-| her of the Committee. 
ing against the agreement. The appli-| The Committee recently reported to| 
cant must state that he does not have|the House a resolution (H. J. Res. 473) 
seed, feed or fertilizer and because of| for this purpose, including a provision 
encumbranees is unable to obtain them,| for the restriction of immigration from| 
he pointed out. This form, which in-|the insular possessions of the United| 
cludes other provisions, must go to aj States, | 


;community committee for approval and| The substitute measure (H. J. Res. | 
then to a county committee. Further, | 


| ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


organizations having a coopevati¥e re- 
| lationship with the work of mapping to | 


: . ; Tenn., also approving it, resented its 
2a ere, ants rea fay | , 
send representatives to confer with the} cane ented a telh. Representative 


association. | ees : nie 
+ Wr ‘Calli a ee . Ragon (Dem.), of Clarksville, Ark., said 
aa won anaes cooemiee Shake Geol0® | the small farmers would benefit along 
st, a lee “|. Y ~ oa saa soda 
form mapping in the State of Georgia | vo une sone, Se oe 
to correspond with topographical simi- | eons being ack by tise people of 
larities in North Carolina and Alabama. |e) onsas me ts ’ 
a apging Georgia, = explained, “7 hencensmtative (Aawell (Deu), of 
ee. “te y s rs. ass 
‘ite Mae ge pel Bong into use the) Natchitoches, La., criticized the aay. 
ate S ; aryl. _ .|Representative Sabatn (Dem.), of Chi- 
ti The session pumas with tochalats | cago, Ill., said Congress should cal fairly 
discussions of accounting, overhead) with the poor and sufferers in the cities. 
ae ot special erontene, Savery in | Representative 0 Comsor Dem), of New 
opographic mapping. M. M. Leignton,| York City, said the $20,000,000 is a sur- 
| Cited of ie _ llinois —, Goolagies’ render by those who have advocates wale 
survey, Who 18 president o e aSsO-| versal relief. He resented the idea o 
ciation, called upon the State geologis surrender in the interest of making way 
po Gupetale Se = anes more ~ | for adjournment 0 sCongrens. Ropreoney 
ively and wi e Federal Government! ative LaGuardia (Rep.), of New Yor 
|in their geological work in order to ef- | City, said the bill is doing nothing “for 
| fect proper uniformity of mapping. the cities. 
’ Representative Cramton (Rep.), of La- 


a peer, Mich., resented attacks made on 
The President's Day 


President Hoover and said he was “a 
| great executive who will outlive such at- 
At the Executive Offices 
Feb. 14 | 
| 


resentative Byrns (Dem.), of Nashville, 


|tacks.” He said there is no occasion for 
partisanship on relief legislation. He 
said the present session of Congress has 
10 a. m.—Representative Fort |asnotable record of unemployment re- 
(Rep.), of Fast Orange, N. J., called. | lief. He said .“‘we have declined to cre- 
Subject of conference not announced. | ate in the President of the United States 
10:30 a. m.—The Secretary of War, | the office of alms giver for the people 
Patrick J. Hurley, called to discuss de- |of this country.” He said neither the 
| partmental matters. | President nor Congress has surrendered 
| 11:30 a. m.—James C. Stone, a mem- | any principle, and that it means a break- 
ber of the Federal Farm Board, called | ing of the legislative jam that will let 
to discuss agricultural matters. |appropriation bills and other legislation 
| 12:15 p. m.—Senators Morrow 
| (Rep.), and Kean (Rep.), of New 
| Jersey, called to discuss New Jersey 
appointments. 
| Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
| secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence, 


at this session of Congress. 

“The efforts of the Red Cross 
|been adequate in my State,” 
| Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, declared, 
He said that conditions have not been 
presented fairly to the people of the 


} 


have 


have full opportunity for consideration | 


Senator | 


the amount of the interest is 
from the principal. 

“In other words, he must pay the in- 
terest almost 


Couzens stated. “This is rather a ‘Shy- 


deducted | 


500) on which the Committee will take | 
action on Feb. 16, leaves the situation | 


|regarding immigration from the insular | 


a year in advance,” Mr.| 


lock’ practice, and more so when deal-| 


ing with citizens in a depressed condi- 
tion. Russia could not exact any 
greater conditions.” 

The application blanks further pro- 
vide that the signer must plant his crop 
according to methods of farming ap- 


proved by the Department of Agricul- | 


|ture, the Michigan 
|He stated that he disapproved also of 
|the conference report, including the 
|compromise proposal, because of the In- 
dian amendment in controversy and be- 
‘cause of the “surrender” on the appro- 
priation for underaverage grade em- 
ployes of the Government. 


Policy of Federal Aid 


| Has Century of Precedents 
“For 118 years the Government has 
been appropriating money to take care 
|of emergency situations in which the 
people have been placed in a position 
of being unable to care for themselves,” 
Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, empha- 
sized in pointing out the need for relief 
| for those who are unable to give security 
as well as for those with security. 
In none of the debates in these 
stances of Government aid in 
flood, earthquake or drought has any ref- 
erence to a dole been made, he said, 
adding that the present instance was 
the first evidence of that “accusation.” 


in- 


the effort to convince the American peo- 
ple that we are trying to establish a 
dole,” continued the Idaho Senator, “I 
|don’t believe it is sincere. I think the 
| falsity of it is recognized, 

; the man with security, but I want to say 


Senator explained. | 


“There must be some reason back of | 


|that the reason the 


|due to the fact that the Committee feels | 


|Committee will provide a rule for the 


| to inveigh against the clear demarcation 
|drawn by the Government between the 


e | Cross. 
time of | 





possessions as it is at present. 

On the same date Representative John- 
son (Rep.), of Hoquiam, Wash., intro- | 
duced a resolution (H. J. Res. 504) pro- 
hibiting immigration from the insular | 
possessions for a period of two years. 

Mr. Cable said that it is his belief 
Committee is con- 
sidering reporting the new measure is 


that with the insular possession pro- 
vision in the resolution, the House Rules | 
Committee will not provide a rule for 
consideration of the measure. He said, 
however, that it is believed the Rules 


new measure, and added that “the Com- 
mittee feels it is better to get half an 
apple than none.” 


a word as to the conditions in which those 


are living who have no security. I want 


man with security and the man with- 
out it. We are under obligation to pro- 
tect those without assurance of repay- 
ment as well as those who can give that 
assurance. 

“We are turning over those without 
security to the tender mercies of the Red 
Are we as a government con- 
cerned alone with the health and life of 
those with security? Is the Congress 
willing to adjourn and leave these people 
without medicine, without food, without 
help and why—simply because they 
haven’t security?” 


Senator Borah read from dispatches | 
| indicating that medical aid was not being | 


given by the Red Cross. He called at- 


Victor Whitlock, Director John E. Rice, Director 
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tention also to press reports that the 
Red Cross was planning to cut down its 
program of feeding the needy on Mar. 1, 
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Bill to Inerease 
Veterans’ Loans 


Favored in House. 


Not More Than Half of Cer- 
tificate Holders Expected 
To Borrow Additional 


Sums, Committee Reports 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
enacted by this Congress, and after giv- 
ing full and careful consideration to all 
the four above mentioned plans, the 
Committee rejected all of them and 
agreed upon the bill (H. R. 17064) here- 
with submitted. 

Under section 1 of the bill, subdivision 
(1) of the amendment, which was recom- 
mended to ‘be added to section 502, pro- 
vides that the loan basis of any certi- 
ficate shall be not less than 50 per cen- 
tum of the face value of the certificate. 
It also provides that the interest rate on 


Primary System 


effect shall not exceed 4% per cent per 
annum compounded annually. 


Loan Provisions 


fe 


any loan made after the subdivision takes | 


The subdivision further makes provi- | 


sion whereby the possession of certifi- 


. cates already pledged as security for 


loans may be obtained by the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs for the pur- 
pose of making a further loan. The new 
subdivision (M) to be added to section 
502 extends the authority of the Admin- 
istrator so that in addition to making 
loans out of the United States Govern- 
ment life insurance fund, loans may also 
be made out of the adjusted service cer- 
tificate fund. 


Section 2 of the bill proposes an 
amendment to section 507 of the War 
Adjusted Compensation Act so that loans 
are authorized to be made out of the 
adjusted service certificate fund. 

Section 3 of the bill authorizes the 
necessary appropriation to be made for 
carrying into effect the purposes of the 
bill. 














































Value of Certificates 


On Jan. 1 it is estimated that there 
were in force and effect approximately 
8,400,000 certificates, with a maturity 
value of about $3,423,000,000, or averag- 
ing a little over $1,000 apiece. On cer- 
tificates issued as of Jan. 1, 1925, in the 
average case, 22% per cent of the ma- 
turity value may, under the present law, 
be borrowed, the total loan value ap- 
proximating $730,000,000. This bill 
provides for increasing this value to 
$1,712,500,000. 


Approximately $325,000,000 has been 
loaned on adjusted service certificates. 
Of this approximately $13,000,000 is 


represented by notes held by the ad-| 


justed service certificate fund, $26,000,- 


000 in banks and $286,000,000 from the | 


United States Government life insur- 


ance fund. 


The total assets as of the first of the 
calendar year held by the adjusted serv- 
ice certificate fund amounted to approxi- 
mately $771,000,000 from which provi- 
sion must be made for the payment of 
certificates maturing on account of 
death, which, aceording to the American 
experience table of mortality, will 
amount to $21,000,000. The assets of 
the adjusted service certificate fund are 
composed of $756,000,000 in special 
Treasury notes and $13,000,000 in notes 
secured by adjusted service certificates, 
the remaining $2,000,000 being repre- 
sented by accrued interest. 

It will thus be seen that the principal 
feature of the bill is that it. increases 
the loan value to 50 per cent of the 


face value of the certificates. This com- 
pares with a loan value of 53 per cent on 
an old line insurance policy which has 
been in force the same length of time 
as the adjusted service certificate; in 
other words, an old line insurance com- 


pany’s policy for $1,000, running for the} 


same length of time, $530 could be bor- 
rowed, while only $500 can be borrowed 


on the adjusted service certificate. 


Probable Cost Disputed 
The Treasury Department estimates 
that the potential cost of this legisla- 
tion will be $1,720,000,000. This esti- 
mate, of course, is based upon the as- 


sumption that the holders of the 3,397,- | 


973 certificates now in force would take 
full advantage of the loan value of their 
certificates. 

It should, in fairness, be stated that 
there is some divergence of opinion as 


to the probable cost of this legislation, | 


and estimates of the cost range from 
$375,000,000 upwards. 


There is no way to determine accu- 
rately just what the cost will be, but 
the facts are that only about 48 per 
cent of the veterans eligible to borrow 
on their certificates have taken advan- 
tage of this right, and they have bor- 
rowed only about 43 per cent of the 
total amount available for that purpose. 


If the veterans of our country have 
gone through the period of distress 
through which we have been passing in 
the past year and one-half with only 48 
per cent of their number taking advan- 
tage of the loan feature of their ad- 
justed service certificates, it seems rea- 
sonable to assume that not more than 
50 per cent will take advantage of the 
increased loaning value of their certifi- 
cates under this bill. 

Borrowings Shown 

This is borne out by the fact that 
while the borrowing value of all out- 
standing certificates for -he year 1930— 
the worst period of distress and unem- 
ployment—was $400,000,000, the vet- 
erans only borrowed $90,000,000 during 
the year. 

It would therefore seem that the 
greater number of the veterans holding 
adjusted service certificates have a full 
realization of their real value at the end 
of the 20-year period, and of the pro- 
tection afforded their dependents in the 
event of death in the interim and will 
preserve them intact until maturity. 

There is transmitted herewith letters 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Gen. Frank T. Hines, of the Veterans’ 
Administration, bearing upon the bill. 





Two Bankers to Testify 
At Senate Investigation 


The president of the American Bank- 


ers Association, Rome C. Stephenson, | 


who is also president of the St. Joseph 
Loan and Trust Company, of South 
Bend, Ind., and Melvin C, Traylor, pres- 
ident of the First National Bank of Chi- 










greerican Bankers Association, will ap- 
ear as witnesses Feb. 16 before the 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

This announcement was made Feb, 14 
»by Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 


The Feb. 16 hearing will convene at 
10:30 a. m, 


. 
Oe 


cago, and a former president of the| 


who is chairman of the subcommittee. | 





In Idaho Revised 


| New Statute Requires Payment | 
of Graduated Fee by 
; Candidates 


| 


State of Idaho: 
Boise, Feb. 14. 


Governor C. Ben Ross today signed a| 
bill ((S. 8) providing for a new primary 
election system to become. effective at 
an election to be held on the fourth 
Tuesday of May, 1932, for the nomina- 
tion of candidates for United States 
Senator, Representatives in Congress, 
and all elective State, district and county 
offices. 

Each candidate is required by the new 
law to pay a fee of $2 if he is a candi- 
date for an office, the salary of which is 
| $300 or less per annum, and when the 
salary exceeds that amount he shall pay 
an additional sum equal to 1 per cent of 
| such excess. 

Governor Ross in his message to the | 
| Legislature advocated the change, stat- | 
|ing that the present method of nominat- | 








{ing county officials by direct primary 
and that of selecting other candidates 
| by conventions could not both be right. | 
The law details the manner in’ which 
| petitions shall be filed, etc., and limits } 
expenditures by candidates to specified 
| personal expenses. 





President Prefaces 
Collected Works of | 
George Washington 


Executive Pays Tribute in| 
First Volume of the Me-| 
morial Edition Prepared | 
For Bicentennial 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


greatest political leader of his time and 
also the greatest intellectual and moral 
force of the revolutionary period. 
Everybod knows Washington as a 
quiet member of the Virginia Assembly, 
of the two Continental Congresses, and 
of the Constitutional Convention. Few 
people realize that he was also the most 
voluminous American writer of his pe- 
riod, and that his principles of govern- 
ment have had more influence on the de- 
velopment of the American common- 
wealth than those of any other man. 





Early Biographies Warped 

| Unfortunately, Washington for many 
years was interpreted to his country- | 
|men chiefly through warped biographies 
written upon a great deal of legendary 
assumption. Until very recently no 
|readable biography of George Washing- 
ton in reasonable campass made him} 
; stand for what he was—the most potent | 
human and intellectual force in a firma- 
ment of American intellect. 

Nowadays good biographies of Wash- 
ington are available, written from the 
sources. Many of them are devoted to 
a particular phase of his activity—the 
military side, the political side, the per- 
sonal side. Hence when the United 
States George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission began its work it did not at- 
tempt to inspire new biographies. 

It selected as its most important liter- 
ary duty the task of making Washing- 
ton better known, by spreading abroad 
his own thoughts and plans and hopes 
and inspirations in the exact form in 
which he framed them. 

Thus one of the first decisions of the 
Commission was to provide an edition 
of Washington’s writings as complete as 
possible, in a form which would make it 
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Washington, D. C., to be occupied by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
of the group of Federal buildings comprised in the plan for the development of the area between the 
Capitol and Treasury buildings known as “The Triangle.” 
the front and plaza as they will be seen from the building of the Department of Commerce, now 





nearly completed. 


— 


Design for Offices of Interstate Commerce Commission 


The photograph above presents a view of 





National Capital. Park and Planning Commission. 
The National Commission of Fine Arts has approved the general design for the proposed building in 


The structure is to be one 





Domestic Oil Production Held Sufficient! Mr. Stimson Outlines 





Proposed Embargo Is Not Likely to Increase Price of Gaso- 
line, House Committee Told 





The United States can produce suffi- 
cient oil to supply three times the pres- 
ent domestic demand, and does not need 
any foreign importations, Robert R. 
Penn, of Dallas, Tex., vice president of 
the American Petroleum Institute and 
chairman of the Texas central proration 
committee, told the House Committee on 
Ways and Means Feb. 14. He advocated 
the passage of the Garber bill (H. R. 
16583), to limit the annual imports of 
crude oil to 16,000,000 barrels and to 
prohibit the importatior of refined oil 
products. Mr. Penn said he was appear- 
ing for himself as an independent oil 
producer and not representing the insti- 
tute. 

Members of Congress and representa- 
tives of various oil interests appeared 


|during both the morning and afternoon 


session urging the passage of the bill. 
Those who testified were: Representatives 
O’Connor (Rep.), of Tulsa, Okla., and 
Hastings (Dem.), of Tahlequah, Okla.; 
Mr. Penn; H. H. Champlin, of Enid, Okla., 


| president of the Champlin Refining Com- 


pany; and Dr. Ralph Arnold, geologist 
of Los Angeles, Calif. 

Also Orville Bullington, Wichita Falls, 
Tex., chairman of executive committee 
of Governors’ oil conference; and T. F. 
Hunter, of Wichita Falls, Tex., repre- 
senting various labor organizations. 

The chairman of the Committee, Rep- 
resentative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, 
Oreg., announced that the opponents of 
the bill will be heard, probably Feb, 16 
or 17. 

In reply to a question by Representa- 
tive Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., 
ranking minority member of the Commit- 


he would prefer a protective tariff rather 
than an embargo, but, since it is known 
to be impossible to get a tariff at this 
session of Congress, the embargo is the 
only chance. 


“Since the flush fields of this country 
are prorationed, it is only fair that the 
same fields in Venezuela should be pro- 
rationed,” Mr. Penn said; “‘and the Gar- 
|ber bill would accomplish this. I am 
certain that an embargo would not run 
up the price of gasoline and fuel oil 
to the consumer, even though it would 
raise the price of the crude oil in this 
country.” 

“Tf the oil situation grows much worse 
there will be failures not only of the 
|great majority of the independent pro- 
|ducers, but of many larger companies 
and of a great number of banks,” Mr. 
|Penn stated, “besides a great increase 


striction, of the credit facilities, im- 
mensely aggravating the present intense 
depression.” ; 

Representative O’Connor said that if a 
|gentlemen’s agreement on proration in 
foreign countries could be made possible 
|an embargo would not be necessary, but 
|since this cannot be aceomplished, then 
|the proposed measure should be enacted. 
'He said that the embargo would cause 
|more American oil to be sold. 


| Cost of Gasoline 
| Believed Unaffected 


Representative Hastings told the Com- 
mittee that the cost of gasoline in this 
|country would not be affected by the em- 
|bargo since it is apparent that the dis- 
jtribution price is commercially con- 





tee, Mr. Penn said that the institute|trolled. Such legislation would not only 
has not taken an official position on the! help the oil industries, but every tax- 
legislation because it feels that those| payer as well, he claimed. 

in favor of the bill and those opposed to | Mr. Champlin said that he always has 
it. are represented in the institute and| been and is opposed to the proration pro- 
will appear personally before the Com-| duction of oil in this country, but that 





available for the present generation and 
forever hereafter. Of the two previous 
editions of Washington’s writings the 
first, 100 years ago, was the 12-volume 
edition edited by Jared Sparks, a pio- 
neer in collecting and publishing histori- 
cal documents. 
Grammatical Errors Corrected 


Proper canons in_ historical “ei 
| were not yet developed, and it hurt the | 
feelings of Sparks if the great man mis- 


| spelled or seemed to him ungrammatical. 
| Therefore the Sparks edition cannot be 
relied upon to tell us what Washington 
actually did say. The edition of Worth- 
ington C. Ford, 40 years ago, was schol- 
arly and carefully edited, but materials 
were then lacking for a complete edi- 
tion, the production was limited by com- 
mercial considerations, and it is now out 
of print. | 

The Commission has set out to publish 
a definitive edition of all the written 
and printed words of George Washing- 
ton in the form in which they left his 
hands, including several volumes of gen- 
eral orders, almost the whole of which 
up to now had remained in manuscript 
only. Most of his original writings of 
every kind are fortunately preserved in 
the Library of Congress. 

Other libraries and private owners of 
manuscripts have permitted photostats 
to be made for inclusion in the great 
publication. When this series is com- 
pleted, therefore, almost the whole of 
his reported thoughts will be within the 
reach of rerders, investigators, and 
writers. 

The George Washington Commission 
takes great satisfaction in rendering 
this public service; for as the publica- 
tion of the new series progresses it will 
become more and more clear that the 
reputation of George Washington as a 
soldier, statesman, and man is enhanced 
lby the record of everything that he 
is known to have committed to pen and 
paper. 





Diary Left Out of Set 


One deviation has been made from 
the plan of including all of Washington’s 
writings in this edition. The diary has 
been recently published by a skillful 
editor, enlivened by interesting notes. 
It has therefore been left out of the 
new set. On the other hand, the general 
orders, which are of great significance 
|for the history of the Revolution, sre 
now for the first time made available 
in print, and will be distributed in the 
order of their dates. 

What is the message from Washington 
revealed by this complete and scholarly 
edition? First of all it includes Wash- 
ington’s own graphic records of his ex- 
periences on the frontier while it was 
still in the possession of the Indians. 
Throughout the series will be found let- 
ters and documents showing that he 
was the American of his time who had 
the liveliest sense of the absolute neces- 
sity of occupying the West and making 
it a part of an American commonwealth, 

The materials on his activity as a man 
of affairs, which are here brought into 
relief, bring home to the reader the pic- 
ture of Washington as a landowner, land 
developer, and land cultivator, A much 








mittee. He told Mr. Garner that the|he is in favor of the Garber bill. He 


stand of the “big four” interests varies, | told the Committee that such proration | 


since the Standard Oil Company of In-|is illegal as it is in restraint of trade 
diana is opposed to the legislation as are} and the law of supply and demand should 


the Mellon interests, who control the 
Gulf Refining Company; while the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey and the 
Shell company are practically neutral. 


Daily Production Estimated 


At 6,500,000 Barrels 


Mr. Penn told the Committee that his 
estimates of the oil production of the 
United States are approximately 6,500,- 
000 barrels a day over a long period, 
which would be three times the demand 
of the domestic market. He said that 





neglected side of his character is Wash-| 


ington as an engineer. 

His countr, men have not realized how 
modern he was in his engineering op- 
erations—as reclaimer of the Dismal 
Swamp; as advisor and engineer of the 
Potomac and James River Canal; as the 
first advocate of a combined highway 
and waterway from the Atlantic Coast 
to the Ohio River; as a bank director; 
as an investor; as one of the earliest 
Americans to recognize the possibilities 
of power transportation by water; and 
the first to suggest that air navigation 
might be very useful to the people of 
the United States. 

What Washington says for himself 
will also be the foundation of our appre- 
ciation of his great abilities and im- 
mense services as the leader of the 
Continental Army. He was a thoroughly 
modern soldier, intensely interested in 


drill and tactics and plans of campaign, | 


but equallv unwearied in recruiting and 
supply and officering and in maintain- 
ing the morale of his troops. All the 
efforts to show that Washigton had no 
military genius will fade away under the 
searchlight of this publication of his 
military material, much of it for the 
first time. 


If nothing had been written by others | 


about Washington’s leadership in form- 


ing a new nation, his papers and corre- | 


spondence while President would forever 
establish him as a great constructive 
statesman. His private virtues are set 
forth from the earliest boy’s letters down 
to the last entry that he made in his 
diary. Washingon with his wife’s chil- 
dren and grand-children stands out as 
clearly as Washington at Yorktown. 

The United States George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission is undertaking 
to throw light upon the character of 
Washington in many ways. None will 
be more enduring than this collection of 
his own words and thoughts. The ad- 
dresses, the pageants, the public meet- 
ings, and the memorials of every kind 
which the Commission will encourage and 
support, will call public attention to the 
most striking of the events in his life. 

But a hundred years after 1932 Wash- 
ington will still be appealing to the 
sense, the interest, the public spirit, and 
the patriotism of that later age, by the 
great thoughts of his mind, by his great 
hopes for his country, and by. the simple, 
straightforward, elevated, manly, and 
patriotic spirit of which these Writings 
will be the imperishable record. 


¥ 


|be adhered to. Mr. Champlin said: 

“On Dec. 19, 1924, President Coolidge, 
without any congressional action, cre- 
ated a new governmental board and 
called it the Federal Oil Conservation 








inet officers, Hon. Hubert Work, Hon. 
| Dwight F. Davis, Hon. Curtis D. Wilbur 
;}and Hon. Herbert Hoover, sole members 
| of the Board. As the name of the Board 
| indicates, we must infer its duties were 
|to look toward the conservation of the 
|} oil reserves of the United States, it be- 
|ing understood that the term ‘conserva- 
tion’ as ordinarily and gramatically 
used, means to preserve and to protect, 
to use economically and without waste, 
jand does not contemplate curtailing, 
{hoarding or withholding from use. 


Survey Made of 


Future Supplies 
“The Board, collaborating with the 
| American Petroleum Institute, an or- 


| ganization largely composed of officers 


of the United States and London, ting- 
land, made surveys of the present and 
possible future supplies of the oil re- 
sources of the United States, as well 
as every other known oil producing coun- 
try in the world. 

“The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, the Standard Oil Company of In- 
|diana, and the Dutch Shell Company of 
|London, England, and/or subsidiaries 
owned or soon after acquired large oil 
|concessions in Venezuela and Colombia, 
| South America, with large potential oil 
possibilities. Many of their officers and 
jagents were members of the American 
Petroleum Institute, and working with 
|the Federal Oil Conservation Board, 
commenced to devise ways and means 
to curtail production of oil in the United 
States, failing to address themselves 
wholly to the patriotic duty of conserv- 
ing oil in the United States, by promot- 
ing its economical use and preventing its 
| waste as contemplated in the executive 
order that created the Board. 

“If oil was to be produced in Venezu- 
jela and Colombia and imported into the 
| United States, without causing a break 
in prices, the volume of production in 
the United States must be curtailed an 
amount equal to the contemplated vol- 
ume of imports.” 


Resources of Oil 
In Nation Estimated 


_ Mr. Arnold furnished the Committee 
information about oil in the United 
States. “We have compiled an estimate 
of the probable oil resources of this 
country,” he said, 

“There is free oil in sand recoverable 
'by wells, originally contained in the 
| fields of the United States, 39,000,000,000 
| barrels; recoverable oil in oil shales, 92,- 
| 000,000,000 barrels; recoverable oil in 
| coal and lignite, 595,000,000,000 barrels; 
|total oil resources of the United States 
| criginally 726,000,000,000 barrels. Of 
this amount, 11,500,000,000 barrels have 
been produced by wells from 1859 to 
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| ——— To Supply Three Times Present Demand N icaraguan Policies 


| Says No Pressure Has Been 
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and agents of the major oil companies | 


{country to that obtained from oil shales 


Used Against Country 


The Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson, orally called attention Feb. 14 
to reports that the United States had 
used pressure on President Moncada in 
regard to the plans for withdrawing ma- 
rines from Nicaragua. 

The only weapon the United States has 
to force President Moncada is that if he 
will not police his country himself, the 
United States will have to withdraw the 
Marines, Secretary Stimson pointed out. 

Many people may think the United 
States is forcing the Marines on Presi- 
dent Moncada, Secretary Stimson stated 
orally. In South America, for instance, 
there is considerable talk about the Ma- 
rines being in Nicaragua against 
Nicaragua’s will, he said. 

The opposite is so much the truth, 
Secretary Stimson declares that in the 
recent negotiations the United States 


in unemployment and a further con-jtake the Marines out of Nicaragua at 


once. That was the only force or com- 
pulsion the State Department was able 
to use and the only kind that was used, 
Secretary Stimson explained. 

There was so much desire on the part 
of the Nicaraguan people that the Ma- 
rines remain, Secretary Stimson ex- 
plained, that the fear that the Marines 
would be withdrawn immediately was 
the argument which made them listen 
to what the Department of State con- 
siders is the proper way for them to 
handle the problems which brought the 
Marines to Nicaragua. 





Jan. 1, 1929. Practically all of this oil 
has come from sands and only inconse- 
quential quantities have been recovered 
from the oil shale and coals. 

“This leaves now available 27,500,000,- | 
000 barrels or approximately 70 per cent 
of the original amount in the oil sands 
and the original contents of the shale 
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Variety of Bills Radio Declared 4 
Awaiting Action Vy ahaille hid a 


Public Appeals 


‘Col. Woods Cites Responses 
From Broadcasts in Effort 
To Relieve Unemploy- 


ment Situation 


Veterans’ Loan Bill and Appro- 
priation Measure Among 
Pending Proposals 





Legislation during the remaining 15 
days of the 71st Congress includes the 
World War veterans’ compensation pro- | 
gram, expected by leaders to be dis- 
posed of by the House Feb. 16,:and the 
regular appropriation bills of the ses- 
sion, along with a wide variety of other | au 
legislation being pressed in both Houses. pen ; 

The Speaker of the House, Representa-| The value of radio in time of national 
tive Longworth (Rep.), of Cincinnati,| emergency has been demonstrated in the 
Ohio, stated orally Feb. 14, in connec-| Nation-wide response to the series of 
tion with the veterans’ loan bill that if| broadcasts in the interest of alleviating 
the House does not pass the pending| unemployment under the auspices of the 
measure, in all probability the Senate} President’s Emergency Committee for 
will pass one carrying greater obliga-| Employment, Col. Arthur Woods, Chair- 
tions. |man of the Committee, stated a 14, 

indi robabl there The Committee’s program, which in- 
a be Oe eta “ft P rewnl on the | cluded addresses by prominent industrial- 
veterans’ loan bill, with 20 minutes each | ists on methods used in their — 
to the proponents and opponents. Ques- tions to stabilize ee broug 
tioned regarding the stated views of An- | hundreds of requests for in a 
drew W. Mellon, the Secretary of the|from all classes of people. More than 








Treasury, about the economic effects of | 
this veterans’ loan legislation, the 
Speaker said he has great respect for| 
any views coming from the Secretary of 
the Treasury but in his opinion there 


5,000 copies of the various speeches were 
sent out in answer to requests, he said. 
The interest displayed by the listeners 
shows “added evidence of a_ general 
movement in many industries in which 
employers and employes are working 


is no reason to assume that everyone 
of the veterans would rush to borrow 
money under the ag ig loan = 
ity. He said figures in dollars and cents, 
Sivelved in the proposed legislation, are Text of a : 
“anybody’s guess.” | The announcement by the ommittee 
eid cae as | summarizing Col. Woods’ statement fol- 
|lows in full text: 
Nation-wide interest in methods of 
| stabilizing employment has been man- 
lifest in the response to the series of 
lradio broadcasts just completed under 
\the auspices of the President’s Emer- 


together to reduce the evils of unem- 
ployment from which both have hereto- 
fore suffered,” Col. Woods said. 


Government Plans Sale 
Of Alaskan Cable-radio 


[Continued from Page 1.] 





had to force the issue by threatening : 
| 


Radio Commission, and Capt. S. C. | 
Hooper, Director of Naval Communi- | 
cations. | 

The Bureau will submit to the Pres- 
ident, it was explained, a proposed draft 
of such enabling legislation, for submis- 
sion to Congress. This probably will be | 
done within the next few days, it was 
added. 

The following additional information, 
concerning the proposal, was made avail- 
able at the Departments of War and 
State, and the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion: 

A method of assuring prospective bid- 
ders for the property that the frequen- 
cies now employed in the radio links 
will be turned over to them was one of 
the problems around which the inter- 
departmental conversations revolved. 
This, however, has been satisfactorily 
met, by complying with the terms of 
the law, and through a cooperative ar- 
rangement with the Radio Commission. 

Signal Corps Superyision 

The frequencies, for the most part, 
by executive order, are vested in the 
Department of War, although under a 
recent arrangement the Signal 


cial radio facilities in Alaska allocated 


to fish canneries, mining camps, and 
other commercial enterprises, so they 
would be employed economically, and 


will cir- 
cuits. 

Records of the Department of War 
show that since the introduction of ra- 
dio, the business of the combined cable- 
radio service has increased steadily. 
The continental terminal of the cable 
and of the radio circuits are at Seattle, 
Wash. In the fiscal year 1930 the busi- 
ness had amounted to $666,000, of which 
$300,000 was for the Government. Al- 
together there were 695,000 messages 
transmitted. 

A radio link now is being installed 
to parallel the main Alaskan cable run- 
ning from Seattle into the territory, it 
was explained. More than 1,600 miles 
of wire telegraph system installed in 
the territory has been abandoned for 
radiotelegraph services. 


not duplicate Signal Corps 





and coals. The grand tétal available is 
714,000,000,000 barrels. Only 2 per cent| 
of the original total reserves have been| 
used, while 30 per cent of the oil sand| 


| reserves have been taken out. | 


“The transition from the use of oil ob- 
tained from the producing fields of the | 
and coal and lignite will probably be | 
very gradual and the time factor will | 


Board end appointed four of his Cab. | depend on the relationship between the | 


cost of producing oil from the shales | 
and coals and the price of the oil coming | 
iy the sand reservoirs,” Mr, Arnold | 
said. 


Profits of Gasoline 
Distributors Cut 


“It may be that the big companies who 
have been distributing gasoline will lose 
some of the profits they have been mak- 
ing along the Atlantic seaboard if this 
bill is passed. In fact, we believe they 
will be certain to sustain some loss in 
the profits which they have been taking 
from the consumer, but this bill should 
result in the producer obtaining an in- | 
crease in his crude oil with no increased | 
price to the consumer,” he continued. 

“Fuel oil consumers on the Atlantic 
seaboard use annually 120,000,000 bar- 
rels of fuel oil and foreign produced oil 
supplies approximately 70,000,000 bar- 
rels of this amount. 

“The American Gas Association, an 
organization composed of 650 gas com- 
panies in the United States who furnish 
artificial gas to various cities, object to 


the passage of this bill because they fear | 


it will increase the price of gas to their 
consumers, inasmuch as they manufac- 
ture gas from gas oil, which is a petro- 
leum product. It appears that 95 per 
cent of the gas oil used in the manufac- 
ture of artificial gas is made from do- 
mestic crude and that foreign crude oil 
cannot be used for its manufa 


paraffin base oil, 
Protection of Mining 
Interests Held Necessary 


“If we are to save and protect the | 
products of our factorics and our farms | 


it 1s Just as necessary that we save and 
protect the products of our mines from 
the effects of destructive foreign compe- 
tition,” Mr. Arnold concluded. 

The effect of a depressed oil industry 
on the rest of the country was outlined | 
to the Committee by Mr. Hunter, In ex- 
plstning labor conditions, which would 

improved by the passage of an em- 
bargo, Mr. Hunter said: 

“It is estimated by executives of the 
organized carpenters that in some cen- 
ters only about 10 per cent of their men 
are working. Other building trades are 
like affected. 


“The oil field shutdown has now lasted | 


so long that these unemployed men and 


their families are destitute, and non- | 


buyers. Their plight is reflected by the 


merchants and wholesalers, and they in | 


turn have released from employment | 
thousands of men. These unemployed | 
are living, in many _ instances, in 
crowded conditions and in tents, reflect- 
ing upon the landlords and the apart- 


ment house owners, the boarding houses, 
and restaurants,” 


Four officers and 175 enlisted men op- 
erate the Signal Corps communications 
activities in Alaska. This system in- 
cludes the submarine cable from Seattle 
to Ketchikan and Seward. Cable sta- 
tions also are located in Cordova, Ju- 
neau and Petersburg, each of these 
points also having a radio outlet to the 
interior. There are 31 radiotelegraph 
stations in the system. 


Declaration on War Guilt 
Is Requested of Senate 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
States from being connected even by im- 
plication with the reparations question 
and the Treaty of Versailles, which we 
did not ratify. The war guilt decision 


| was made by an allied tribunal of which 


the United States had two members. 


| This tribunal conducted ex parte hear- 


ings and rendered a decision in which 
they decided that Germany was solely 
guilty of starting the war, and therefore, 
must pay a fine, called reparations. This 
has to do exclusively with the Treaty 
|of Versailles. 

Since signing a separate treaty with 
Germany which we ratified, efforts have 


Corps 
supervises the general use of commer- |} 


gency Committee for Employment, ac- 
cording to Col. Arthur Woods, Chairman 
of the Committee. The speakers in the 
series were leading industrial executives, 
and their talks described methods worked 
out by their own concerns which are 
proving helpful in the present unemploy- 
ment situation. : 

While the effectiveness of radio as an 
advertising medium has long since been 
accepted, its value as a means of spread- 
ing information in times of national eco- 
nomic crisis has never before been fully 
tested. Red Cross appeals by radio were 
used at the time of the Mississippi floods, 
but that represented a situation involv- 
ing a sudden, clear-cut disaster which 
could be readily visualized and under- 
stood. The unemployment situation, on 
the other hand, has been of slow growth, 
without spectacular incident, and the 
uses to which radio has been put by 
the President’s Emergency Committee for 
Employment are believed to give new 
evidence of the value of radio in time 
of national emergency. 

“Hundreds of letters requesting infor- 
mation have been received,” Col. Woods 
said today. “The returns are impressive, 
not alone because of their numbers but 
because they show widespread interest 
among the very people who are able to 
promote increased stabilization in the 
field of labor. These requests have been 
received from private individuals and 
from business concerns ranging from 
some of the cquntry’s largest corpora- 
tions down to small, local plants of in- 
dividual manufacturing and service ore 
ganizations. 

Speeches Distributed 

“In response to these requests there 
have been sent out more than 5,000 in- 
dividual copies of the various speeches, 
either by the speakers themselves, by 
this Committee, or by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and the National 
Broadcasting Company, through whose 
splendid cooperation the series was 
put on. 

“A gratifying number of major execu- 
tives of these concerns have written per- 
sonally. In other cases plant managers 
or personnel officers have sought spe- 
cific information with the implied or 
stated purpose of establishing funds for 
the stabilization of employment or for 
the relief of employes in times of de- 
pression in the companies they repre- 
sent. 

“Insurance companies interested in 
promoting old age or unemployment in- 
surance through industry have sent in 
many letters. Many requests from doc- 
tors, lawyers and other professional men, 
as well as the more usual letters from 
radio audiences which the broadcasting 
| companies commonly receive, indicate a 
| deep interest in the situation among all 
classes of people. We see in all this in- 
terest an added evidence of a general 
movement in many industries in which 
employers and employes are working to- 
gether to reduce the evils of unemploy- 
ment from which both have heretofore 
suffered.” 
| Among the speakers in the radio 
| series were Gerard Swope, president of 
'the General Electric Company; Cyrus 
McCormick, vice president of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company; Col. Wil- 
|liam Cooper Procter, chairman of the 
| board of the Procter & Gamble Company; 
| Myron C, Taylor, chairman of the finance 
}committee of the United States Steel 
Corporation; Walter C. Teagle, president 


| 





| been made by implication to tie us into 
| the question of war guilt and repara- 
jtions. I believe the Senate should make 
|it very clear that we are not in any way 
| mixed up in that affair, and we will not 
jeven by implication be dragged into it. 
| The reparations question is upsetting the 
|economic world situation and is one of 
the main causes of the world depression. 

In my opinion the reparations based 
jupon the decision that Germany was 
| solely guilty of starting the war and the 
jallied governments having violated the 
provisions of the treaty of Versailles 
where they agreed to disarm contain 90 


es cture be-| per ¢ : : | 
cause it is asphaltic base oil rather than | per cent of the dynamite underlying the | 


causes of another war. 

I do not want the United States to 
be dragged into it. We should state our 
position clearly now, because when war 
comes it is more difficult to think clearly 
and act sanely. 


of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey; Henry S. Dennison, president of 
!the Dennison Manufacturing Company; 
| Morris E. Leeds, president of the Leeds 
| & Northrup Company; William G. Stuber, 
president of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany; and Lawrence A. Downs, president 
|of the Illinois Central System. These 
men described the various plans adopted 
by their concerns to set up insurance 
funds for the protection of their workers 
|against unemployment, to organize pro- 
| duction on a steady basis to eliminate or 
reduce seasonal declines, to distribute 
work to meet the present situation, or 
other measures taken to reduce unem- 
ployment among their own employes, | 

William Green, president of the Amer- 
|ican Federation of Labor, also took part 
in the series, telling of the part organ- 
|ized labor is taking toward the allevia- 
'tion of unemployment. 











employ:a patent examiner 
to the bar and practiced as < 
Moder 


concern, is desired. 


All communications will be 





ONFIDENTIAL 


Splendid Opportunity for Patent Lawyer 


A well-established manufacturing concern with high- 
est ratings, located in a Middle-Western city desires to 


with patent office proceedings. Must have been admitted 
man, aged 30 to 35, willing to move to home city of this 
stating qualifications, references and salary requirement, 


Box No. 57, care of The United States Daily. 


who is thoroughly familiar 
1 patent attorney. A young 
ate salary to start. Write, 


held confidential. Address 
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For Deéntifrices 
Are Criticised 


‘Federal Food and Drug Ad- 

© ministration Says None 

* Can Kill Germs That 
Cause Pyorrhea 


.. There is no antiseptic or dentifrice 
known to science at the present time 
,that could be expected to destroy the 
-erganisms which cause pyorrhea and 
similar mouth ailments, according to a 
‘statement issued by the Federal Food 
-and Drug Administration, Department 
of Agriculture, Feb. 13. The statement 
follows in full text: 

“People who suffer from pyorrhea, | 
trench mouth, bleeding, spongy, or re- 
ceding gums, or similar mouth disor- 
ders, should know that the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act confers no jurisdiction 
over advertised claims made by manufac- 
turers of tooth pastes, powders, denti- 
frices, and mouth washes, now on the 
market, that their products will cure 
these ailments,” says J. J. Durrett, M. 
D., Chief of Drug Control, Federal Food 
and Drug Administration. “But the act 
does control statements made upon labels 
or in printed circulars accompanying 
these products. . 

Lawful Labels Required 

“The Administration,” Dr. Durrett ex- 
/plains, “does not recommend any par- 

pticular drug for any purpose, but it is 
charged with seeing that drugs enter- 
‘ing into interstate commerce are law- 
fully labeled and represented under the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act. That law 
»gtates that a drug or medicine is mis- 
branded if its package, box, bottle, or 
accompanying circular contains any 
.statement as to curative or remedial 
power which that preparation does not 
possess.” 

“The Food and Drugs Act,” says Dr. 
Durrett, “does not have jurisdiction over 
curative claims made in magazine, news- 
‘paper, billboard, or radio advertising.” 

Several manufacturers of dentifrices 
claim that their products have curative 
-value for pyorrhea and similar oral ail- 
ments. 

Centered Deeply in Gums 

“According to competent dental sur- 
geons, however, no tooth paste nor mouth 
wash is capable of curing pyorrhea,” Dr. 
Durrett declares. “This disease centers 
deeply in the gums and no surface anti- 
septic, used as a gargle, wash, or spray, 
or brushed upon the teeth, can reach the 
germs that cause it. Sufferers from this, 
and similar mouth diseases, should not 
rely upon washes, gargles, powders, or 
tooth pastes. 

“Some manufacturers assert that their 
mouth washes and dentifrices kill cer- 
tain numbers of bacteria in a given time,” 
Dr. Durrett comments, “but manufac- 
turers making these claims do not ex- 
plain that experiments with the antisep- 
tic materials were carried out in the test 
tube and not in the mouth, and they 
also fail to state that the conditions 
in the mouth are not at all similar to 
those in the laboratory test tube. 

Saliva Dilutes Antiseptic 

“When one puts foreign material into 
the mouth, there is an immediate stim- 
ulation of the salivary glands. Any 
antiseptic taken into the mouth would 
immediately be diluted with mouth secre- 
tions, thus making dissimilar the con- 
ditions of mouth tests and _ test-tube 
tests. 

“In spite of the claims of certain man- 
ufacturers that ‘a considerable variety 
of germicides, which will destroy in the 
mouth every organism with which they 
come in contact, are known at the pres- 
ent time,’ the prospective buyer should 
remember that there is no antiseptic nor 
dentifrice known to science at the pres- 
ent time that could be expected to reach | 
the deeply seated organisms which cause | 
pyorrhea and related mouth ailments.” 





Mortality Rate in Cities 
Increases During Week 


‘Telegraphic returns from 81 cities, 
with a total population of 36,000,000, 
for the week ended Feb. 7 indicate a 
mortality rate of 14.3, as against a rate | 
of 13.7 for the corresponding week of 
last year. The highest rate (24) ap-| 
pears for Richmond, Va., and the low- 
est (5.7) for Flint, Mich. The highest } 
infant mortality rate (186) appears for | 
Somerville, Mass., and the lowest for| 
Fall River, Mass., and Tacoma, Wash. 
which reported no infant mortality. 

The annual rate for 81 cities is 14.2 
for the six weeks of 1931, as against 
a rate of 13.2 for the corresponding | 
weeks of 1930. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 


‘Wet Deserts’ Found | 
Unsuitable for Life 


a} 


Purity of Water in Lakes Halts | 
Growth of Organisms 


State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Feb. 14. 

Several wet deserts containing only 
small plants similar to reindeer moss 
have been found in upper Wisconsin, ac- 
cording to John S. Bordner, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Markets. 

Wet deserts, according to Mr. Bord- 
ner, are lakes fed by spring water of | 
such purity that little or no plant or| 
fish life will live in them. One such 
lake is so clear that although it is 67 
feet deep, the bottom can be seen dis- 
tinctly. 

Lakes require fertilizer as much as 
farm land, Mr. Bordner explained. In| 
the wet deserts there is no mineral con- 
tent to any great extent, while in the | 
land deserts there is a very high min- 
eral content but no water. The only| 

lants found in the bottoms of such 
akes are tiny growths similar to the 


reindeer moss of the Arctic and said to! 


be a remnant of vegetation left by the 
Getter which covered this region, Mr. 
ordner said. 

Temperature at the bottom of these 
lakes, according to the Wisconsin Nat- 
ural History Survey, may be 45 degrees 
Fahrenheit the year around. Fish life 
is very limited, as only such fish as have 
an adaptation for spawning and living| 
as very young fish can survive. 

Elements needed by lakes if they are| 
to produce fish and vegetation are the 
same as those required by a pasture, 
Mr. Bordner said. Where the water has 
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In Artificial Light Than in Sun 


Conditions of Uniform Temperature and Humidity Pro- 
duced in Experiments at Smithsonian Institution; 


Nutrient Solutions I 


Plants cultivated unde~ special light 
and without soil show remarkable growth 
in a successful experiment now being 
conducted at the Smithsonian Institution, 
the associate in radjation research, Fred- 
erick S. Brackett, stated orally Feb. 14. 

Other plants arranged in soil but sub- 
ject to articial light only have within 
two months far outdistanced plants of 
equal size plaged in a greenhouse at the 
same time and subject to sunlight, Dr. 
Brackett explained. This experiment is 


being conducted jointly by the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the Department 
of Agriculture to determine the effect 
of special light upon growth. 

In working out the experiment a me- 
chanical growing chamber has_ been 
evolved, unique in its’ development and 
intricate in detail, in order to- maintain 
uniform temperature, humidity and 
light, Dr. Brackett said. So remarkable 


was the effect of the artificial growing | 
environment that within two months the | 


roots of a palm burst the pots contain- 
ing them. Other plants show remarka- 
ble foliage growth. Additional informa- 


tion made public on the experiment fol- | 


lows: 
Equipment Devised to 


Give Uniform Exposure 


A preliminary chamber was first con- 
structed in the laboratory. ‘ t 
four feet square and is equipped with 16 
500-watt electric bulbs overhead and a 
revolving circular table on the floor. The 
table turns on an axis at the center and 
is so constructed that a number of 
small wooden discs fastened to it each 
in turn revolve slowly as the large table 
moves. The rate of the small tables is 


incommensurable and the timing of their | 


motion has been devised so that no side 


of the plant ever comes out exposed to| 
the light at precisely the same point. | 


This assures a uniform exposure to the 
light radiation from above. If the illu- 
mination is not perfectly symmetrical 
and the temperature the same, the plants 
then would not enjoy the same environ- 
mental conditions for equal growth. 


The light emanates from the 16 500- 
watt lamps, which are placed in bulbs 
and burn under water. This number of 
small bulbs are used so that more light 
will be available with less heat than 
would be possible if fewer large bulbs 
were used. #he water removes the heat 
radiation and absorbs much of the infra 
red from the light, which then pene- 
trates the water and reaches the plants 
below. 

For two years the development of the 
chamber has been in process. 
to prevent the heat from affecting the 
plants, a bowl has been constructed about 
them containing distilled water. Each 
lamp is equippedewith a copper coil about 
its neck and running water circulated 
through it to keep the lamp cool. 


Constant Temperature 
And Humidity Maintained 


Units consisting of four mirrors, en- 
closed in copper boxes, are each cooled 
by running water so that heat can not 
be radiated into the chamber. In order 
to insure a uniform temperature, the 
walls of the chamber are constructed of 
monel metal, which is a good reflector, 
with copper fastened at the back. Coiled 
pipe between the walls containing water 
keeps the temperature uniform. 

In order to bring about humidity con- 
trol, air is first passed through a heater 
box, then between two pieces of wet turk- 
ish toweling. Another heater box of 
slightly higher temperature is nearby 
through which the humid air later 
passes. The first heater box is controlled 
by a wet thermostat bulb and the second 
by a dry one. 

The procedure of the study in radia- 
tion is to grow plants to a certain point 
under nearly the same conditions as 
possible, and then to change the light 
conditions. Other experiments are be- 
ing conducted to ascertain the effect of 
different nutrient solutions on the same 
and different plants. While the experi- 
ments in the Smithsonian laboratory so 
far have been largely concerned with 
the construction of an environment of 
equal humidity, temperature, and light 


High Nutritive Value of Avocados 
Due to Oil and Protein Content| 


Increased Production Takes 


Class, Says Department of Agriculture 


No longer considered an expensive 


|luxury since production in this country 


has been increased several fold, the avo- 
cado, a tropical, pear-like fruit, rapidly 
is taking its place as a standard sala 
fruit in the United States, T. Ralph Rob- 
inson, of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
of the Department of Agriculture, stated 
orally Feb. 12. 

The present plentiful supply of avo- 
cados has been brought about by the 


|first yield of large, new plantings of 


avocado trees in California, he said. 
Mr. Robinson gave the following ad- 
ditional information: 
Best Varieties Are Found 
Many experiments were made to find 


ithe variety of avocado tree best suited 


to the climatic conditions of California. 
Three, four and five years ago, however, 
extensive plantings of the trees were 
made and the trees have borne fruit for 
the first time this year. A regular and 
abundant supply of avocados is expected 
henceforth. 

Government workers explored for 20 
years in South and Central American 
countries to find the varieties of avocado 
trees best suited to this country. The 
avocado was not native to the United 
States, although it always has been a 
regular fruit of countries nearer the 
equator on this and the South American 
continent. 

California has at present 4,000 to 5,000 
acres of avocado groves principally of the 
Fuerte variety—others of less importance 
are Puebla, Nabal, Queen, and Taft va- 
rieties. The shipments. from California 


|are heaviest from December until Jtne 


but continue to some extent the year 
round, Of the different varieties grow- 





the minerals, oxidation will take place 
and plant life of all kinds will flourish | 
from microscopic forms to water lilies. 
Plant life feeds animal life in lakes as 
in forests and prairies. These wet des- 


ing in different parts of the State, some 
mature during every month of the year. 

As the industry reached large scale 
production, the California growers com- 


|bined for the purpose of efficient mar- 





erts neve, 8 very ease eens or aed 
accordingly a very limited animal life, 
he stated. | | 


keting and advertising. The name 
“Calavo” was adopted for first grade 
of any variety of avocado. “Bueno” and 


It is about | 


In order | 


d|notably in 1926 and 1929, so that at 


nstead of Soil Tested 


| under artificial conditions, a variety of 
plants have been put in the large grow- 
|ing chamber under the supervision of 
| Walter Swingle, ctop physiologist and 
| breeding investigator of the Department 
jof Agriculture. 

A variety of palms, pandanus, eremo- 
citrus, euphorbia, and other plants dif- 
ficult to grow in the ordinary green- 
‘house, were placed within the chamber 
| on the revolving tables. 
|plants are of desert variety, and the 
|conditions of the greenhouses are not 
| conducive to desert growth. Within two 
|months there has been a remarkable 
| growth both in the roots and foliage of 
| the plants. Some have been more pro- 
lific than others, the palm especially. 
| The intensity of light is equal to that 
of an average Winter day. A long pe- 
riod of light has been provided, varying 
from 18 to 20 hours, with a darkness 
of from 6 to 4. In order to record the 
growth of the plants, an auxanometer 
is_provided for some plants, and as the 
leaves grow the thread from the appa- 
ratus to the plant relaxes and is pulled 
down in the instrument by a weight. 
During the process a graphical measure- 
ment is made. 

A smaller growth chamber, octagonal 
|in shape with four sides windowed and 
four closed, constitutes another appara- 
tus for experimentation on plants grow- 
jing without soil. Both lateral and over- 
head illumination are provided. The 
|walls are double, cooled by circulating 
| water, and the entire apparatus is gas 


Most of the}? 


Monoxide Peril 
In Naval Planes 


Studies Made by Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery Re- 
sult in Redesigning of 
Exhaust Leads 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tically has been eliminated as the re- 
sult of investigations made by the Bu- 
reau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy De- 
artment, in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Aeronautics. 

Tests were ordered commenced by the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Aeronautics, David S. Ingalls, last Oc- 
tober. 

As a result, changes recommended for 
naval planes have been made so that 
the hazard is entirely eliminated above 
the breathing level of the cockpit, and 
further work is being carried out in 
order to eliminate all traces of carbon 
monoxide gas in the floor level of cock- 
pits of naval planes. 


Tests Begun In October 


The investigation of the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery has been _per- 
formed under direction of Lt. J. H. White, 
Medical Corps, U. S. N., flight surgeon 
and director of aviation medicine. Ex- 
periments_ with engines and the modifi- | 
cations thereof have been carried on un-| 
der the direction of Comdr. C. A. Pow- 
nall, U. S. N., chief of the engine sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Tests were started Oct. 7 in which dif- 
ferent types of planes were flown con- 
tinuously for four hours, after which | 





ltight. When gas circulates within the 
chamber it can be measured. This is 
done to ascertain accurately how much 
the plants absorb. 


Tests Made of Plant 
Nutrient Solutions 


This chamber is used to test the 

growth in nutrient solutions. A seed is 
placed in a cork placed in a mouth of a 
glass jar, and is covered with paraffine 
so that the upper part of the plant will 
be entirely sealed from the outside. The 
|roots descend into the nutrient solution 
and different tests are made of the 
| growth in accordance with the content of 
| the solutions. 

In a third kind of growth chamber ex- 
periments are being conducted on wheat. 
The chamber is made up of a typical er- | 
lenmyer flask. In arrangement, the flask | 
is constructed so that air is circulated 

laround the roots yet is separated from 

|the upper portion of the tube where the 
|foliage grows. A system of cooling by 
| circulating water in double walls prevents 

| overheating the plant under the artificial 

light and maintains a constant tempera- 

ture. This circulating system will allow 
for the insertion of different colored | 
water so that a test can be made of dif- | 
ferent ranges of the spectrum. As | 
are sends out bands of the spectrum, and 

if only one band lies in the range, t’ 

study can be made of the effect this one 

pure color has on growth. 


Study of Motor Trucking 
Planned by Roads Bureau 


[Continued from Page 1.] } 
motor freight transport, and secondly as | 
to the magnitude of motor trucking | 
solely as an industry. The survey will | 
include the entire United States. | 

It is expected that the economic dgta 
obtained from the survey will be suffi-| 
ciently representative of the motor | 
freight trucking industry in the United | 
States to form the basis for a publica- | 
tion on the subject by the Bureau of| 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The} 
technical data obtained will be used by| 
the Bureau of Public Roads in formu- 
lating plans for further development of | 
adequate and efficient highways for the 
public safety and convenience. 

Representatives of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads and the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce are now in the field to 
interview representative motor freight 
operators with whom contact has been| 
established for this purpose. 





Salad Fruit Out of Luxury | 


“Fino” are used to designate second and 
third grade fruit. 

The Florida plantings have been con- | 
siderably damaged by storms and floods, | 
present the State probably has less than 
2,000 acres of avocado groves. The va- 
rieties grown there are different from 
those grown in California and the fruit 
matures at different seasons. The Flor- 
ida varieties mostly are early maturing 
and are ready for market during the 
Summer, Fall and early Winter. This 
brings the early fruit into competition 
with the fruit from Cuba, which comes 
in during the Summer and early Fall. 
| The recent plantings are largely of Win-| 
}ter-maturing varieties which will not 
meet this competition. 

The avocado is rapidly taking its place 
as a standard salad fruit and is no 
longer an expensive and rare luxury. Its| 
high nutritive value warrants its more 
extensive use in the dietary. In oil 
content, ranging from 10 to 30 per cent, 
it far exceeds any other fruit eaten in 
the fresh state; while its 2 per cent of 
protein is more than double the protein | 
in the common fruits. It possesses prac- 
tically 75 per cent of the fuel value of 
cereals and has far more than that of 
lean meat or eggs. 


Mineral Content Is High 


It possesses twice the amount of min- 
eral matter contained in any other fresh 
fruit and yields an excess of base-form- 
ing elements. It is also a good source 
of vitamins A and B. Because of its 
high oil content, heavy fat salad dres- 
sings should be avoided. A light lemon 
sauce or a mixture of cream and roque- 
fort cheese combine best with it. 

The avocado tree is a large, rapid- 
growing evergreen of symmetrical shape 
and handsome appearance. The acreage 
yield is less than that for oranges or 
grapefruit because the fruit is so high 
in oil content that the drain on the’tree 
and soil is much heavier than for other 
more watery fruits. 








|they made the flights and the flights 


samples of blood were taken from the 
pilot and other occupants of each plane, 
and careful analysis made. 

Previous to this the engine section of 





the Bureau of Aeronautics had, in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Standards, 
determined the amount of carbon monox- 
ide given off from the exhausts of differ- 
ent types of plane motors. This was of 
value in determining the efficiency of the 
plane motors but did not give an answer 
to the question in which the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery was primarily 
concerned—that is, whether or not the 
pilot or occupants of airplanes were ab- 
sorbing any carbon monoxide fumes that 
might be given off. 
Two Methods for Tests 


In October when the investigation was 
first undertaken to determine the hazard 
from carbon monoxide poisoning, there 
were one or two methods to carry on 
this work—one being to test the blood 
of the pilot or occupants of the plane 
after flight, and the other, to test sam- 
ples of air taken from different levels 
of the cockpit of the plane. 


The paramount question was decided | 
to be that if carbon monoxide was pres- 
ent in or around the cockpit, whether or | 
not the occupants were absorbing the 
same. Following this theory, the first 
tests made were those of examining the 
blood of the pilot or occupants of the 
plane. 

During this investigation every type 
of plane used by the Navy was tested 
and in only two types was found any 
absorption by the occupants—the two 
types being observation and bombing. 
These were carefully rechecked on sev- 
eral occasions, with different personnel, 
with practically the same results, 

All personnel were checked before 





were of at least four hours continuous 
duration, which is more than the average 
continuous hop. In no case was suffi- 
cient absorption demonstrated to a dan- 
gerous degree, 


Exhaust Leads Studied 


Upon the completion of this work with | 
the absorption test, Commander Pownall | 
took steps to have the exhaust leads of 
the different types of planes investi- 
gated. After modifications of exhaust 
leads the question apparently was solved 
because after several careful checks with 
these same planes, all results, as far as 
absorption by the occupants was con- 
cerned, proved negative. 

Further work then was started on the 
analysis of samples of air taken from 
the different levels of the cockpit, below 
the breathing level, and in several cases 
it was found to be positive. In other 
words, there was a presence of carbon 
monoxide in the air samples, accounted 
for by the fact that the carbon monoxide 
was present below the breathing level, 
and consequently was not absorbed. 

Further work is being carried out on 
the subject of exhaust leads, and other 
steps, to prevent any carbon monoxide 
entering the cockpit even though it be 
below the breathing point. A _ special 
instrument, a carbon monoxide indicator, 
is now being completed, which will reg- 
ister the presence of carbon monoxide 
as low as two-hundredths of 1 per cent. 

If this instrument proves practicable, 
it will be installed on the instrument 
board of the plane, in a manner similar 
to an oil pressure dial, and any presence 
of carbon monoxide can readily be read 
by the pilot or other occupants. 

No Dangerous Amount Noted 

During the investigation just completed 
above the breathing level, the greatest 
percentage of absorption found was the 
minimum amount .that would give any 
slight symptom to a very susceptible 
individual, such as a tight feeling of the 
head or a slight headache. 

In no case was any dangerous amount 
noted, but it was realized that any 
amount is undesirable, especially in the 
case of a very susceptible individual 
where it would probably have an in- 
fluence on his efficiency or distract his 
attention to the same extent as would 
a slight nausea or a headache. 

Since the modification of the exhaust 
leads, no amount of carbon monoxide 
sufficient to cause any symptoms, has 
been detected, but the work is being con- 
tinued with a view of eliminating the 
least trace. It is now definitely stated 
by those who have conducted the tests 
that all hazard of absorption with con- 
sequent ill effects on the pilot has been 
eliminated and, they believe, that all 
traces in the lower patr of the cockpit 
will be eliminated. 


Three Types Used in Tests 


During the investigation three types of 
naval fighting planes were tested and 
gave negative results with the standard 
exhaust stacks. In the observation class, 
one type gave negative results with the 
standard exhaust stacks, while a second 
type gave positive results. In this latter 
case, the standard stacks were replaced 
with bay®net type stacks which gave 
negative results. 

In the torpedo and bombing class, the 
standard type gave a positive result. A 
modification of the standard exhaust 
stacks to permit the exhaust gases to be 
led down and to the side, away from the 
cockpits, however, gave the desired nega- 
tive result, 
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Approved Equipment for Butter-making | Sleeping Habits 
Of Young Child 
Are Investigated 


v 


. 
Department of Agriculture 


The equipment shown consists of a receptacle and “worker” for 
working salt into butter in the process of manufacture, developed 
by the Department of Agriculture in the study of dairy production 


undertaken in cooperation with dairy interests. 


The “working” of 


butter is an important step in the making of butter, the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture explains in a descriptive bulletin; while the 

salt should be uniformly distributed, overworking injures the 
keeping qualities of butter. 


Steps to Protect Wildfowl in Maryland 
Are Approved by Department of War 


Special Appropriation Favored to Dredge or Fill Area 
Poisoned by Phosphorus From Gun-fire 


Col. Frederick H. Payne, the Acting 


| Secretary of War, in letters to the Secre- 


tary of Agriculture and to the State 
Game Warden of Maryland just made 
public at the Department of War, has 
assured them of his willingness to co- 
operate in reducing wildfowl mortality 
from phosphorous poisoning in water as 
a result of artillery practice at the 
Army’s Aberdeen Proving Grounds in 
Maryland. 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, and M. Lee Lecompte, the State 
Game Warden of Maryland, in previous 
letters, had called Secretary Payne’s at- 
tention to the mortality of ducks in this 
region as a result of the practice firing. 
(Mr. Lecompte’s letter was published in 
the issue of Feb. 3.) 


The full text of Secretary Payne’s let- 
ter to the Secretary of Agriculture, Ar- 
thur M. Hyde, follows: 

“Dear Mr. Secretary: Reference is 
made to your letter of Jan. 17, 1931, in 
regard to the mortality among ducks in 
waters adjacent to Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Md. 


Support Pledged to 
Dredging Proposal 


“The subject of the poisoned area in 
the waters of the Aberdeen Proving 
Ground is, of course, well known to this 
Department and in spite of the various 
means for protecting this area, which in 
the last analysis depend upon the human 
element, it is recognized that ducks are 
from time to time poisoned as a result 
of the contaminated feed in the area. 

“While no doubt the reports which 
are circulated concerning the number of 
ducks poisoned have been at times greatly 
exaggerated, yet it is recognized that as 
long as this area remains as it is, it 
will give rise to complaints which, with- 
out a complete knowledge of the facts, 


Child Health Findings 
Will Be Summarized 


Distribution of Reports on 
Conference to Begin Soon 


A 300-page summary of the findings 
and proceedings of the White House 
Conference of Child Health and Protec- 
tion will be available for distribution 
soon, it has been announced orally on 
behalf of the Conference. 

This volume will contain the opening 
address of President Hoover before the 
Conference in November, 1930, and 
other addresses made at the general 
sessions. The voluminous findings of 
the committees have been compressed 
into brief summaries for immediate 
practical use. ‘ 

It was explained at the conference 
office that such a volume is necessary to 
give momentum to the child welfare pro- 
gram now being developed. Because of 
the time required in placing before the 
public the 20 or more volumes of ex- 
haustive findings, a small handbook of 
this kind can be used as a working basis 
to stimulate the people to action in carry- 
ing out the general recommendations. 

At the meeting of the Medical Service 
Section of the conference, Feb. 19-21, 
when the doctors and other specialists 
will present their completed report not 
included in the November meeting, this 
book will be distributed. 

Considerable progress is being made in 
organizing the States to carry forward 
the program outlined in the preliminary 
reports submitted last November, it was 
explained. Each State is organizing a 
child health conference of its own, and, 
with the findings of the White House 
Conference before it, it will be possible 
to achieve the purposes for which the 
survey was undertaken. 

The volume will appear in two editions, 
one a stiff cover edition which will sell 
for approximately $1.50 and the other a 
paper back edition which will sell for 
50 cents. The Century Company of New 
York is the publisher, but the books will 
be available at the White House confer- 
ence central office, Interior Building, 
after Feb. 19, it was explained at the 
conference office, 

y 





may lead to the conclusion that the Gov- 
ernment is lax in its responsibility to 
remove in so far as possible all means 
and conditions which are deleterious to 
waterfowl life. 


“If a bill is introduced in Congress to 
dredge or cover this area, it will not be 
opposed by the War Department, but 
will be supported, provided that the ap- 
propriation therefor would not be at the 
sacrifice of any funds allotted to the 
War Department for its current activ- 
ities. Such funds are now insufficient 
to permit the accomplishment of many 
projects of great importance in the in- 
terests of national defense, 


Investigation of 
Cost Under Way 


“In order to arrive at the amount of 
funds which will be necessary to eradi- 
cate the condition in this area, either by 
dredging or filling it in, or a combina- 
tion of the two methods, the Chief of 
Engineers is now making a study. Tenta- 
tive estimates made in 1925 indicated 
that the cost at that time varied from 
$65,000 to $90,000, depending upon which 
method was followed. As soon as the 
report of the Chief of Engineers is re- 
ceived, I shall be glad to furnish you 
with a copy. I wish to assure you of 
my hearty cooperation in formulating 
and carrying out any plans for reducing 
duck mortality.” 

Secretary Payne’s letter to M. Lee 
LeCompte follows in full text: 


Dear Mr. LeCompte: Reference is 


made to your letter of Jan. 6, 1931, in| 


regard to the mortality among ducks in 
waters adjacent to Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Maryland. 

Enclosed is copy of a letter which has 
this date been addressed to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, which explains the 
position of the War Department in this 
matter. 

The War Department is anxious to do 
everything possible to eliminate the un- 
satisfactory condition which now exists 
in the waters of the Aberdeen Proving 
Ground due ‘to the presence of phos- 
phorus, and it is hoped that action to- 
ward this end by dredging or other 
means proposed by the chief of engineers 
may be made possible, 


Meat of Guinea Fowl 
Substituted for Game 


Increasing Profit to Growers 
Predicted in Federal Bulletin 


Guinea fowl meat is becoming more 
popular as a substitute for game such 
as grouse, partridge, quail, and pheas- 
ant, the Department of Agriculture 
stated Feb. 14. The Department has 
issued a bulletin containing information 
on guinea fowl, according to the state- 
ment, which follows in full text: 

Guinea fowl meat is increasing in fa- 
vor as a substitute for game such as 
grouse, partridge, quail, and pheasant. 
Guinea raising therefore promises to 
become more profitable on general farms 
where plenty of range is available, ac- 
cording to Farmers’ Bulletin 1391-F, 
“Guinea Fowl,” just issued in revised 
edition by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Most guinea fowls are 
raised in small flocks of from 10 to 25, 
although a few large poultry raisers 
near the principal markets raise from 
100 to 200 guineas a year. 

The management of small flocks of 
guineas is similar to that of some breeds 
of chickens, except that guineas may be 
mated in pairs or one male provided for 
every three or four females. The hens 
begin to lay in April or May and lay 
from 20 to 80 eggs before becoming 
broody. 
tinue to lay throughout the Summer, 
laying from 40 to 60 or more eggs. Many 
guinea raisers prefer to use ordinary 
hens to hatch and rear guinea chicks, 
but guinea hens and turkeys may be 
used sucessfully. The incubation period 
for guinea eggs is 28 days. 

‘The demand for guineas begins late 
in the Summer and extends through the 
Fall and Winter Months. The young 








If not allowed to sit they con- j 


Research Center Declares 
Theory That Long After- 
noon Nap Is Required Is 
Not Wholly Verified 


The generally accepted opinion that a 
young child requires a long afternoon 
nap is not entirely verified, according to 
data obtained from a study just com- 
pleted by the WaShington Child Research 
Center, it was stated orally Feb. 14 by 
Assistant Surgeon General Taliaferro 
Clark, of the Public Health Service, 
member of the executive committee of 
the center. The child who habitually 
sleeps but one-half hour every afternoon 
seems to develop normally, physically 
and mentally, as well as a child who 
—_ two or two and one-half hours, he 
said. 

The average amount of afternoon sleep 
of children between two and three and 
one-half years of age was found in these 


daily observations of 22 children a 


a period of eight months to be 89 min 

utes, it was stated, which is less than 

the amount of time usually recommended: 

by physicians and welfare workers. 
Necessity -of Sleep 

_The following additional informa- 

tion was furnished by Dr. Clark: 

The body must have adequate sleep to 
repair tear and wear quickly and most 
effectively. Sleep is nature’s best re- 
storer. Day after day we drain our 


; Store of energy and night after night 


sleep fills the reserve tank of the human 
machine, thus rendering it efficient again 
for its daily activities. Sleep reloads 
the dulled brain, recharges the beating 
heart and replenishes the tired muscles. 

During. sleep the weakened and worn 
parts of the body and the broken down 
cells are repaired, rebuilt and even re- 
placed. Every form of activity during 
our waking hours is enjoyed at the ex- 
pense of wear and tear, and this dam- 
age and deterioration is repaired during 
sleep. 

Psychologists and physiologists have 
occupied themselves a great deal with 
solving the mystery of the sleep process 
and studying the duration, depth and 
effects of sleep. Dr. M. Sherman, di- 
rector of the Washington Child Research 
Center, has just completed a study on 
the afternoon sleep of young children. 
The subjects of his experiment were 22 
children between the ages of two and 
three and a half years who were ob- 
served daily during a period of eight 
months. By an ingenious apparatus he 
was able to record the number of move- 
ments a child made during his sleep, 
the moment it fell asleep and the length 
of time it slept. 

More Restless Toward End 

From this study Dr. Sherman found 
that in general children fall asleep very 
quickly and awaken rapidly. The great- 
est amount of restlessness and the pe- 
riods of awakening occur during the 
midpoint of their naps. They are slightly 
more restless during the last part of 
their nap than during the first part. 

It has long been a notion that fresh 
air or rather the outdoors makes a child 
more sleepy than the indoors; that is, 
a child who has played outdoors before 
taking a nap will fall asleep more quickly 
and sleep longer than one who has just 
couvinaly played indoors. This was not 
borne out by the experiment. 

On the basis of the study, a child who 
plays indoors falls asleep somewhat more 
quickly and sleeps for a slightly longer 
period of time than when he plays out- 
doors during the afternoon nap. Fur- 
thermore, the degree of outdoor activity 
preceding the nap period does not infiu- 
ence markedly the character or duration 
of sleep. 

Very young children develop a habit 
of spending a given amount of time in 
bed, but this time is not an indication 
either of the character or the duration 
of the nap. Children become habituated 
to the routine in which they are trained. 
When a child sponds a great deal of time 
in bed before falling asleep the dura- 
tion of the nap is relatively short, and 
conversely, when a child falls asleep 
quickly after going to bed, the duration 
of the nap is relatively long. 

Observation of the children following 
the afternoon nap indicates that their 
behavior is influenced but very little 
by the afternoon sleep. The duration 
of their sleep apparently has no influ- 
ence upon their activity or their emo- 
tional or social responses. 

A comparison of the personality traits 
of these children and their sleep records 
indicates that the spontaneously active, 
interested, and socially well adjusted 
child does not spend as much time in 
sleep nor does he fall asleep as quickly 
after going to bed as the child who is 
interested but little in his playmates, 
who shows little spontaneity and who 
is not active on the playground. 

Another scientist, in a study concern- 
ing the sleep of children at night, found 
that those who go to bed early fall asleep 
rapidly, sleep deeply and awaken early 
in the morning feeling refreshed and 
efficient. Those who were disposed- to 
retire late require a lot of sleep in the 
morning and arise with difficulty. 

The amount of sleep which persons 
need varies for different ages and for 
different persons of the same age. For 
most adults an average of seven or eight 
hours out of the 24 is usually held to be 
necessary, There are numerous excep. 
tions, however. Some people need more 
sleep and there are a few who can get 
along with much less, apparently without 
fatigue or decreased efficiency, The way 
to find out is to study the individual 
needs. 

_In this age of high pressure and ac- 
tivity, there is an advantage in a short 
spell of sleep in the afternoon for school 
children as well as for young children. 
To stretch out on a sofa for a little 
while, relaxing even though one does 
not sleep, is beneficial. This is a good 
practice and becomes a habit in chil- 
dren thus trained. 
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one and one-half pounds to two pounds 
at about three months of age or older. 
On some markets there is a limited de- 
mand for old birds which are often sold 
alive. Copies of Farmers’ Bulletin 
1391-¥ may be obtained from the Office 
of Information, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, 





SPECIAL NOTICE 

ARCHITECT 
CAPITOL, Washington, D,. C., February, Ly 
1931. Proposals, in triplicate, will _be rec® l 
and opened at the above office on February’ .4, 
1931, at 3 p. m,, for furnishing and delivering 
30,500 ecu. yds, more or leas, of top soil for 
use in connection with the Enlargement of the 
U. 8. Capitol Grounds, Washington, D. C. Spec- 
ifications may be obtained on application to 
this office. Envelopes containing bids must be 
sealed, marked and addressed as follows: “Bid 
for Top Soil, Enlarging U. 8. Capitol Grounds, 
to be opened on February 21, 1931, at 3 o'clock 
P, The right is reserved to reject any or 
all bids and to waive any technicality in any 
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sonal surplus of agricultural help was 
in evidence in some sections of the State. 


v 
Rhode Island 


Slight gains in employment were re- 
ported in the worsted and woolen-spin- 
ning mills and in the worsted-weaving 
industry. A rayon mill operated at ca- 
pacity. Operations in the wire plants 
averaged approximately 80 per cent of 


in employment in this industry. A few 
hat shops worked overtime. Some found- 
ries and machine shops were fairly busy, 
while others were not very active; how- 
ever, some of the latter reported a more 
encouraging outlook for the near future. 
Operations in a number of rubber fac- 
tories averaged 75 per cent of capacity. 
While some of the silk mills were re- 
ported as not very busy, others ope- 
rated at a high level. The supply of 
practically all classes of labor continued 


a large number of these workers. 
slight improvement in operations was| 
noted in the iron and steel industry, fol-| 
lowing shutdowns which occurred in 
some plants at the close of December. | 
Employment in several departments of | 
the railroad industry improved some-| 
what and the railroad shops recalled sev- 


during the holiday period. A slight im- 


mills, but the general level of employ- 


A} 


eral thousand workers who were laid off | 


provement was noted in a few textile} 


within the next 30 days. , The shipbuild- 
ing industry in the eastern tier received 
a $17,000,000 contract for the con- 


struction of four large ships, and work © 


will be started soon which will provide 
employment to several thousand men 
over a period of two years. A larger 
radio industry resumed operations fol- 
lowing a shutdown and recalled approxi- 
mately 7,000 furloughed workers. The 
metal - working establishments, machine 
shops, foundries, and steel mills ope- 








istri i normal. With the exception of the|in excess of the demand, but the emer-|ment remained below normal. Employ-|rated with reduced forces. Part-time 2 
Imprevement Noted in In- District of Columbia smaller —_— aoe to ar _ gency-employment committees were! ment in the metal and woodworking es-|employment also prevailed in plants 4 
was reported as close to normal. 4 


dustrial Field as a Whole 
But 12 Major Groups 
Show Declines 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
regarded :s satisfactory in most instances 
and many skilled mechanics were stead- 
ily employed. 


FURTHER improvement in the employment situation, it is believed, may be 
expected in the next few weeks, according to the United States Employment 
Service’s summary of employment conditions 


Columbia. 


Reports received in January, the Service finds, revealed an improvement in the 
general situation, and it is believed that the low level of operations has passed. 
The iron and steel industry, according to the summary, has increased production 


and employment. 


The general employment comment on items affecting employment tendencies, 


possibilities, and development in each of 


in the 48 States and District of 


jewelry factories were in their seasonal 
low period and several closed part of 
the month for inventory taking. A num- 
ber of men were given employment dur- 
ing January on snow removal and other 
miscellaneous jobs, but a surplus of both 
skilled and unskilled workers was in 
evidence in all sections of the State at 
the close of the month. Restricted pro- 
duction was in effect in many of the 


the various States and the District of 


fairly successful in securing part-time 
employment of one form or another for 
many workers, The fair volume of build- 
ing under way was insufficient to absorb 
all of the building mechanics; however, 
the outlook for employment in the build- 
ing industry in some places for Febru- 
ary was fairly encouraging. The re- 
moval of snow, ice harvesting, and work 
in connection with municipal projects 
absorbed quite a number of men. The 


tablishments, foundries, machine shops, 
and plants manufacturing machinery, 
furniture, carpets and rugs, railroad 
equipment, leather goods, gloves, to- 
bacco, and electrical products showed 
no appreciable change. Snow removal 
in various localities in the northern tier 
furnished temporary employment to 
many men. Several thousand workers 
who were temporarily employed in the 
Federal postal service and large retail 


manufacturing rubber: goods, chemicals, 
electrical appliances, clay products, pa- 
per and leather goods, wire, glass, and 
linoleum. Employment in the railroad 
shops and terminals improved somewhat 
since Jan. 1 and several thousand shop- 
men have returned to work. The auto- 
mobile-assembling plants recalled a num- 
ber of workers. Most of the extra help 
employed in the large department stores 
during the holiday season has been re- 


metal-working plants, with a resultant 
surplus of these workers. While there 
were only a few building projects of any 


establishments were released after the 
holidays. Funds made available by 
State, county, city authorities, and local 


State highway department aided in cur- 
tailing unemployment by employing its 
full force on a part-time basis. The 


Columbia follows in full text: 





















leased. Considerable emergency work 
was started in the various cities in the 
State, which furnished part-time em- 


“The boot and shoe industry showed 


: : : : + 
little improvement, except in spots, more | [Including the States of Maine, New Hamp- 








particularly noticeable in the New Eng-| shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode|building industry. Increased activity is|size started, increased employment in| awarding of over $1,000,000 worth of |emergency-employment committees, par-| ployment to several thousand men. A 
land district. This was also true of the| Island, and Connecticut. | expected .n February in two automobile-| this line is expected in February. | A| State highway contracts this month andj ticularly in the larger cities, provided | large program of Federal buildings has 
textile manufacturing _ establishments. + assembling plants that operated only|S¢mer@! feeling of optimism prevailed | an award of close to another $1,000,000|ternporary part-time employment to|been advanced for early release, which 
Building sustained a further curtailment ‘ ‘ “ d e thi oe among manufacturers that the next 30} expected in February augurs well for| thousands of idle men on improvement) will mean employment for large num- 
in many localities, due to severe Winter- New England District |two days a week this month. Many man-'to 60 days will show an upward trend| employment in the Spring. The demand!and repair work. Unfavorable weather|bers of skilled and unskilled workers. 
weather conditions, but reports received ‘ ufacturing plants closed for temporary|in production and employment. Work) for farm help was seasonally quiet, and | conditions interrupted building and other | 

from practically every State outlined | Maine periods during the month for inventory|in connection with State highway proj-|_ surplus of these workers prevailed.| outdoor activities, and a large surplus ¥ 

plans for large building, highway con-| Curtailed schedules obtained in the|taking. A surplus of labor, embracing | ects provided employment for quite a aa of building-trades men and unuskilled Pennsylvania 

struction, and municipal programs) cotton-textile, granite, fiber, ship-equip- practically all trades and including many | 2UMber of men in January, but it is an- | laborers prevailed throughout the month. | 3 


which will be started as soon as weather 
conditions permit. 

“The usual midwinter dullness prevailed 
in the agricultural sections and large 
numbers of seasonal workers were idle. 
Logging operations in the Northwest 


clerical workers and unskilled laborers, 
was apparent in most sections of the 
State; however, reports were received 
from many places indicating that emer- 
gency-employment committees obtained 
fairly good results in securing part-time 


The trend of manufacturing activity 
and employment in several major indus- 
tries throughout the State showed defi- 
,nite signs of improvement toward the 
close of January. Unemployment was 
still apparent in many localities, but op- 


tigipated that there will be a cessation ® \ * aie 

of all contract work for the next six Middle Atlantic District 
weeks; however, most of the laborers re-} _ (Including the States of New York, New 
leased from such work are expected to | Jersey, and Pennsylvania,) 

be absorbed in the State highway-main- Vv 

tenance department. Farm-labor condi- ise . 
tions were described as satisfactory. \ New York 


|ment, lime, woodwork, textile-machin- 
ery, worsted, and match-product indus-| 
tries during the past 30 days contrib- 
| uting largely to the volume of unemploy- 
|ment apparent at the close of the month. 


v 
New Jersey 


The sharp decline in manufacturing 
activity and employment which devel-! 


a 





e 


were practically at a standstili and|All paper and pulp plants were in op-|jobs for many workers, which helped the | ‘ ; oped at the close of December contin-| portunities for employment showed a 
thousands of men usually employed in the | eration, except one which remained| situation materially. _ With the State ¥ | The curtailment of operating sched- | ued through the early part of January; | somewhat better tone toward the close 
logging camps and sawmills were idle.|¢losed. While schedules in the shoe in-|and_ municipalities doing more outdoor : ules, due to inventory taking, plant re-|/ however, a moderate upturn in produc-|of the month. With the completion of 
Metalliferous mining remained on a/| dustry were below ncrmal in some sec-|Work than usual at this time of year, Connecticut | paira, and other seasonal influences, was) Son schedules. and employment was] inventory taking and repairs to plant 
greatly curtailed basis, affecting a great|tions of the State, a marked improve-|part-time employment at least was pro-| phe jndustrial situation registered | MOre pronounced than usual and em-/noted in several major industries| equipment, activities were resumed and 


many metal-mine workers. | 

“Large surpluses of skilled and un-| 
skilled laborers were apparent in most 
of the States as the month of January | 
drew to a close.” 


Pay Roll Changes | 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ state- | 


, will continue on this schedule through- 


ment was reported in other instances. | 
A number of small plants operated at 
capacity during January. The monu- 
ment establishments were reported as 
not very busy. The railroad shops op- 


erated full time with full forces and | 





out February. A lull in building was| 


vided for a large number of men in 
many parts of the State. The State ap- 
propriated over $330,000 during Janu- 
ary for various activities. State high- 
way and municipal improvements will 
continue to provide work for many men 
in the next 30 days. The removal of 
snow and the harvesting of ice were 


slight improvement in several localities 
Increased activity was 
rubber 
ok and 


during January. 


reported 


in plants producin 


goods, electrical appliances, 


job _ printing 
clocks, woolen goods, brass and copper 
Some 


machinery, 


Bo 


products, and automobile parts. 


knit goods, 


ployment in a number of industries 
throughout the State remained far from 
satisfactory during January; however, 
definite signs of improvement in manu- 
facturing activity and.employment were 
apparent in several major establishments 
toward the close of the month. Opera- 
tions were resumed in a number of the 


|throughout the State toward the close! 


of the month. Considerable unemploy- 
ment was still apparent in virtually all 
localities, but with the resumption of 
activity in many plants thousands of fur- 
loughed employes here returned to work. 
Part time prevailed in almost all lines 


and a large number of plants and facto-| 


a considerable number of men who had 
been on furlough returned to work. A 
noticeable increase in production and 
employment was apparent in the iron 
and steel industry. Several plants that 
have been idle for some time past re- 
sumed operations, giving employment to 
large numbers of men. The automobile 


| 
' 
los . ba . 
ment regarding employment and pay roll| noted in many parts of the State and|sources of employment for quite a num-| decrease in activity was reported in fac- ‘larger plants and thousands of men who | ries operated with reduced forces. A | industry and plants manufacturing au- 
changes for January follows in full text:|a surplus of these artisans was evident.) ber of men in the course of the month. | tories manufacturing electrical equip-| were furloughed in December returned|few textile factories made slight in-|tomobile and airplane motors and acces- 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the | Municipal improvements which were|Except in comparatively few places there| ment and furniture. Several plants pro-| to work, but in most instances on a part-|creases to their forces. Production| sories operated at a better rate, with a 


United States Department of Labor re-| 
ports changes in employment and pay 
roll totals in January, 1931, as com- 
pared with December, 1930, based on 
returns from 41,118 establishments 


started to relieve the unemployment sit- | 
uation to some extent furnished work| 
for anumber of men. Reports from the 
various employment committees indi- 
cated fair success in securing miscella- 


was only a small volume of building; 
however, several fairly large building 
projects soon to start should absorb 
many of these workers. A more optimis- 
tic tone was noted among the manufac- 





ducing steel fishing rods, reels, and silk 
line, silk goods, hats and allied products, 
tooth paste and tooth-paste tubes, and 
a number of smaller factories operated 
at capacity. i 


A seasonal 


improvement 


time basis. Several thousand workers 
have been recalled in a number of the 
automobile plants since January 1, 
though part-time operations prevailed. 
The upward trend in this line stimulated 





schedules in several departments of the 
silk industry showed a further moderate 
improvement and the employment pros- 
pects were reported as favorable. The 
trend of activity and employment in the 





slight improvement noted in employ- 
ment. Operations in a number of silk 
mills and some branches of the textile 
industry improved slightly, though gen- 


in . , f ie , ! U e Of activ ( eral conditions in the textile industry 
15 major industrial groups, having in|¢ous jobs for many workers. Snow/turers in several parts of the State, and| was noted in the hat and allied manu-| activity in the automobile - assembling} shipbuilding industry continued upward. | were still depressed. Production and em- 
January 4,510,051 employes ‘whose F om.| removal provided temporary employ-|some expect a gradual improvement in|facturing plants, and the outlook for| plants and factories manufacturing ac-|Shipyards in the southern tier will en- 


bined earnings in one week were $107,- | 
473,830. 

The combined totals of these 15 indus- 
trial groups show a decrease, largely | 
seasonal, of 4.2 per cent in employment 
and a decrease of 8.2 per cent in pay 
roll totals, These changes represent only 
the establishments reporting as the fig- 
ures of the several groups are not 
weighted according to the relative im- 
portance of each group. 

Increased employment was shown in| 
January in 3 of the 15 industrial groups; | 
bituminous coal mining gained 1.5 per 
cent; hotels and laundries, 0.8 per cent | 
each. | 


Decreased employment was shown in| 
January in each ef the remaining 12 
industrial groups: Manufacturing, 2.7 
per cent; anthracite mining, 8.6 per 
cent; metalliferous mining, 2.6 per cent; 
quarrying and nonmetallic mining, 8.2 
per cent; crude petroleum producing, 
3.4 per cent; telephone and telegraph, 
1.2 per cent; power-light-water, 3.9 per 
cent; electric railroads, 2.1 per cent; 
,wholesale trade, 2.7 per cent; retail 
trade, 21.8 per cent; canning and pre- 
serving, 20.6 per cent; dyeing and clean- 
ing, 2.6 per cent. 





Manufacturing Industries | 


Employment in manufacturing indus- | 
tries in January, 1931, decreased 2.7 per | 
cent as compared with December, 1930, 
and pay roll totals decreased 7.6 per 
cent. These changes are based upon re- 
turns made by 12,913 establishments in 
54 of the chief manufacturing industries 
of the United States. These establish- | 
ments: in January had 2,697,244 em- 
ployes, whose combined earnings in one 
week were $60,665,960. 

The latter part of December and first 
part of January habitually show marked 
and rapid fluctuations both in employ- 
ment and pay roll totals due to the holi- 
day season and the custom of taking | 
inventories and making repairs at that 
time. These conditions usually notably | 


|absorbed a number of men. 


‘tinued fairly active in 


ment for some laborers. Ice harvesting | 
started in many parts of the State and| 
An over- 
supply of agricultural help existed 
throughout the State, due to the usual 
small seasonal demand for this class of 
labor at this time of year. 


. 
"New Hampshire 


An increase in employment was re- 
ported in certain industries during the 
past 30 days, particularly noticeable in 
the shoe and textile factories; however, 
curtailed schedules continued in most 
of the shoe factories. Some woolen and 
cotton textile mills operated at capacity, 
while others reported increased forces 


conditions in the ensuing weeks. A sea- 





February was favorable for a slight gain 


cessories, resulting in the recalling of 


gage approximately 300 additional men 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 

















“You Are To Be Congratulated 


For Fighting the 





or hours. Part-time obtained in plants 
producing mining, quarrying, and road- 
construction machinery, cotton bed- 
spreads, brass, asbestos products, toys, 
wooden boxes, chairs, silk fiber, glass, 
and machinery. A seasonal low rate of 
activity obtained in the cigar industry, 
with no material improvement expected 
before March. While operations in the 
granite industry were well below nor- 
mal, particularly in the cutting branch, 
the outlook for increased activity was 
encouraging. A slight improvement was 
reported in the lumber industry and in 
the hosiery mills. Novelty and specialty 
factories continued to show improve- 
ment. The railroad shops operated about 
four days a week, but were closed the 
last week of the month. Employment 
was provided for some men preparing 


| for the ice harvest, and in the next two 


months many men will be absorbed on 
this work. A surplus of unskilled work- 
ers was in evidence. While building con- 
some sections, 
providing employment for many resident 
craftsmen, reports from other centers 
indicated a seasonal slackening and a 
surplus of these workers. A _ general 
feeling of optimism prevailed that indus- 
trial employment conditions will show a 
steady and gradual improvement during 
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Clough’s letter. 


pitting Evil” 


--.one of 56 health officials 
from 56 different points 
approving Cremo’scrusade 
against spit or spit-tipping. 


Every smoker, every wife whose 


husband smokes cigars, should read Dr. 
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re interested in 


affect pay rolls in the lar ts | the next 30 to 60 days. A plentiful sup- 
steel dae eapinasiiin eater — and | oly of farm helo was available in all 


The leather group of industries alone | Communities. Work continued on a 
of the 12 groups of manufacturing in | $300,000 highway-construction program, 
Rekiioe atonal - eenra te .. | affording employment for quite a num- 

ries showed an increase in employ- | Snow removal provided 


ment in January, this increase—3.9 | ber of men. 
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Per |temporary jobs for a number of labor- 
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. 


cent—being seasonal. 


The outstanding group decreases in 
employment in January were 10.6 per 
cent, each, in the stone, clay, glass and 
tobacco groups; the smallest decrease 
was 0.1 per cent, in the vehicles group. 
The food group fell off 2.4 per cent, tex- 
tiles 2.1 per cent, and the iron and steel 
group 3.2 per cent. 


There were increases in employment 
in January in 11 of the 54 separate in- | 
dustries, and increases in pay roll totals | 
in eight of the same industries. - These | 
increases—largely seasonal—were in the 
following indutries: Agricultural imple- 
ments, chewing and smoking tobacco, 
boots and shoes, millinery, men’s cloth- 
ing, automobile tires, cane sugar refin- | 
ing, and slaughtering; carpets, leather, 
and steam railroad car shops reported 
gains in employment with lower pay roll 
totals. 


Outstanding Deereases 

The outstanding decreases in employ- | 
ment in January ranged from 7.9 per 
cent in sawmills to 18.4 per cent in brick 
plants, and occurred in the following ad- 
ditional industries: Confectionery, rub- 
ber boots and shoes, cement, hosiery and 
knit goods, carriages and wagons, cigars 
and cigarettes, and stoves. 

Eight of the nine industries which are 
surveyed but not included in the Bu-| 
reau’s indexes reported decreased em- | 
ployment in January as compared with | 
December and all of them reported de- 
creased pay roll totals. The outstanding | 
decreases were 35.7 per cent in beet | 
sugar and 26.5 per cent in radio and 
were seasonal; jewelry had 9.7 per cent 
fewer employes, rayon 7.2 per cent fewer 
employes, while the decreases in paint 
and varnish, rubber goods, beverages, 
and cash registers, etc., were small. Air- 
craft reported an increase of 0.6 per cent 
in employment, 

Decreased employment in January was 
shown in each of the nine geographic 
divisions. The smallest decrease was 1 
per cent in the East South Central Di- 
vision and the greatest decrease was 8.2 
per cent in the Mountain Division, the 

eet sugar industry’s closing season be- 
ing responsible for the latter. 

Per capita earnings in manufacturing 
industries in January, 1931, were 5 per 
cent lower than in December, 1930. 

In January, 1931, 10,788 operating es- 
tablishments in 62 manufacturing indus- 
tries reported an average of 89 per cent | 
of full-time operation. 

(A tabular statement showing index 
numbers of employment and payrolls in 
manufacturing industries will be printed 
in the issue of Feb. 17.) 





ers during the month. 
v 
Vermont 

A general surplus of labor was appar- 
ent in the larger communities of the 
State at the close of January. Re- 
stricted-production schedules were re- 
ported in the granite, hosiery, textile, 
machinery, machine-tool, underwear, 
toy, furniture, veneer, railroad, lumber, 
and scale-manufacturing industries. 
While the forces of a railroad were 
slightly increased, a surplus of these 
workers prevailed at the close of the 
month. The lumber industry continued 
inactive. Several miscellaneous manu- 
facturing establishments worked at ca- 
pacity. Activity in the woodworking 
industry was below normal, with one 


| factory closed, affecting about 100 work- 
| ers. 


Irregular schedules continued in 
effect in the woolen and worsted-textile 
industries and several mills were closed. 
Reports from the various local employ- 
ment committees indicate fair success 
in efforts to keep unemployment at a 
minimum in their individual communi- 
ties. Ice harvesting started during the 
month, affording employment for anum- 
ber of men, and this work will continue 
through February. Many men through- 
out the State were provided with tem- 
porary employment on snow - removal 
work. No building projects of any size 
were started, and a surplus of these 
tradesmen was apparent. The supply 
of agricultural help exceeded the de- 
mand in all localities. Some cities re- 
ported an improved outlook for employ- 
ment in February. 

v 


Massachusetts 


While factory operations and employ- 
ment continued below normal, a slight 
improvement was registered in some 


}centers during January. 


An upward trend was apparent in the 
shoe factories and several leather plants. 
Although the majority of the cotton mills 
remained on curtailed schedules, an im- 
provement occurred in several plants, 
and some operated at fairly satisfactory 
levels. A few print-cloth mills were very 
busy. There was no appreciable change 
in the subnormal operations in the ma- 
jority of the woolen and worsted mills; 
however, fairly satisfactory schedules 
were maintained in some instances. The 
majority of the foundries and machine 
shops continued on reduced schedules. 
A seasonal increase in activity was re- 
ported in the writing-paper mills, Em- 


ployment was well sustained in the ship-| 





In this period of 
cold weather 
and crackedlips, 


above all insist 


on a cigar—free 
of the spit germ. 


©1931 American Cigar Co. 
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healthier citizens.”’ 


THAT AMERICA NEEDED 


QUESTION WHEN 56 IMPORTANT 
HEALTH OFFICIALS HAVE WRITTEN 
SO STRONGLY AGAINST THE EVILS 
OF SPIT OR SPIT-TIPPING,. 


Dr. Clough writes: “... fighting 


the spitting evil...is going to make 


The war against spit is a crusade of 
decency. Joinit...smoke Certified 
Cremo=—a really wonderful 
smoke= mild = mellow = nut- 
sweet! Every leaf entering the 
clean, sunny Cremo factories is 
scientifically treated by methods 
recommended by the United 
States Department of Agriculture.: 
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Just Introduced 
In Legislatures 


Measures Coyering Banking, 
Insurance and Taxation 


Among Proposals Await-| 


ing Consideration 


Banking: Finance 

Md. S. 52. Mitchell. To authorize creation 
of State debt of $4,985,000 for building, con- 
struction, and equipment, and for buying 
land, and providing generally for issue and 
sale of certificates of indebtedness evidenc- 
ing such loan; Finance. . 

Md. S. 55. Mitchell. To authorize the crea- 
tion of a State debt of $2,000,000 for con- 
struction and reconstruction of bridges, and 
for paving; Finance. 

Md, S. 62. Melvin. é 
numerous sections of the banking law; Fi- 
nance. 

Md. H. 45. Michel. Same as S. 52. 

Md. H. 46. Michel. Same as S..55. 

Md. H. 65. Lindsay. Making the Attorney 
General the sole legal advisor to the Bank 
Commissioner; Judiciary. 

Md. H. 89. D’Alesandro et al. Reducing the 
rate of interest on petty loans. 


Mich. S. 20. Turner. To revise and codify | 


the laws authorizing the business of bank- 
ing; Banks and Corporations. 
S. C. H. J. R. 158. Daniel. To abolish the 
budget commission. 
Crime: Prisons 
Colo. H. 554. Phelps. Creating 
department of state police, and making an 


appropriation; Appropriations and Expendi- 


tures. ‘ : 
Me. S.351. St. Clair. To regulate prison 
labor and determine the use to which prison 


or convict made goods may be put; State} 


Prison. 

Okla. S. 93. Daugherty. 
State Bureau of Criminal Identification and 
Investigation. 


Md, S. 


Education 
46. Frick. To require all teachers 


in the public schools to take the oath of 


allegiance; Education. 

N. J. A. 227. 
ing of accident prevention 
schools; Education. 

N. J. A. 229. Barlow. 
principal, class room teacher, school nurse 
or school physician to exclude a pupil from 
school upon evidence of departure from 
normal health; Education. 

N. C. S. 361. Pitts. Uniform high school 
text book bill; Education. 

Insurance 

Kans. H. 362. Gerstenberger. Relative to 
allowance of attorneys’ fees in actions on 
health and accident insurance policies. 

Kans. H. J. R. 3. Bowman. To investigate 
settlement of fire insurance rate case of the 


in 


Aetna Insurance Company et al. v. Super- | 


intendent of Insurance et al.; Ways and 
Means. 

Kans. H. 249. Hill. To require that stock 
of foreign insurance companies seeking ad- 
mission to State shall be of par value fixed 
by articles of incorporation; Insurance. 

Kans. H. 279. Meade. Relative to powers 
of insurance commis ier regarding organ- 
ization or reorganization of insurance com- 
panies, and giving him authority to super- 
vise sale or transfer of stock, bonds or other 
evidence of interest indebtedness issued 
by insurance companies; Insurance. 

Kans, S. 242. Archer. Relative to insurance, 
providing for imposition of fees and taxes; 
Assessment and Taxation. 

Md. H. 40. Tolle. To prevent insurance 
corporations or associations from practicing 
law in defending insured under insurance 
policy. 

Md. H. 83. Carroll. To require a deposit of 
security by domestic fire insurance compa- 
nies; Insurance and Loans. 

Md. H. 85. Carroll. To provide that agents 
of reciprocal exchanges shall pay same li- 
cense fee as agents of foreign mutual in- 
surance companies; Insurance and Loans. 


Md. H. 86. Carroll. To require foreign in- | 


surance companies to have same amount of 
capital and surplus as required of domestic 
companies in order to do business in State; 
Insurance and Loans. 

Mich. H. 29. Wreford. To establish an old 
age and unemployment insurance fund for 
compensation to certain residents over age 
60 and to certain unemployed persons, pro- 
viding for a 6 per cent tax on certain crude 
mineral products extracted from land in 
State and a 2 per cent tax on consumers 
upon electrical energy, gas, and telephone 
service for purposes of the fund. 

Minn. S. 375. Lewer. To require insurance 
commission to exclude certain foreign fra- 
ternal beneficial associations. Same H. 
436; Insurance. 

N. J. A. 291. Fort. To permit fire and 
marine insurance companies to insure against 
explosion damage caused by low pressure 
heating boilers and to permit casualty in- 
surance companies to insure apartments and 
dwellings; Ways and Means. 

N. J. A. 294. Grimm. To regulate issuance 
of insurance benetits by associations not for 
pecuniary profit; Corporations. 

Nd 378. Zink. To allow life insurance 
companies to use American Men Ultimate 
Table of Mortality; Ways and Means. 

N. J. S. 5. Reeves. To permit mutual 
insurance companies to transact surety, title, 
credit, theft, flood, and livestock insurance 
business; Banking and Insurance. 

N. J. S. 195. Davis. To make fees section 
of insurance act conform with that of gen- 
eral corporations act and te provide a charge 
to cover overhead in connection with securi- 
ties deposited by domestic insurance com- 
panies; Banking and Insurance. 

N. J. S. 196. Davis. To construe automo- 
bile liability insurance policies to include loss 
of service their coverage; Banking and 
Insurance. 

N. J. S. 197. 
control of 
ing 


as 


in 


Davis. To establish better 
foreign insurance companies do- 
business in State; Banking and Insur- 

r. Wicks. 


ins 


- 008 


fire 


2lative to power of 
cooperative 2 companies to bor- 
row ° 

mi Ys 559 
risk insurable 
Insurance. 

N. Y. S. Int. 644. Hastings. To amend in- 
surance law to permit the writing of unem- 
ployment insurance by private corporations; 
Insurance. 

N. Y. A. Int. 867. Cuvillier. 
motor vehicle compensation law; Insurance. 

N. Y. A. Int, 912. McKay. Tq provide for 
qualification and examination of applicants 
for insurance age licenses; Insurance. 

N. C. S,. 167. Lawrence. For amendment 
to fidelity insurance companies; 


Wicks. i 
by 


Relative to amount of 
cooperative companies; 


To enact a 


nts 


relating 
Banking. 
N. C. H. 392. Davis. To reduce fire haz- 
ards of dry cleaning and dyeing establish- 
ments; Insurance. 

N. C. H. 416. Hanes. Relating to 
to clerks of superior court of 
companies licensed by insurance 
sioner; Insurance. 

N. C. H. 417. Hanes. To require examina- 
tion and licensing of insurance agents; In- 
surance. 

N. C, H, 418. Hanes. To regulate mutual 
burial associations and assessment insur- 
ance association** Insurance. 

Oreg. H. 268. McAllister. Relating to mu- 
tual fire insurance companies. 

Tex. S. 277. Greer. To bring nonresident 
mutual, assessment, life, health and accident 
companies under insurance regulations; In- 
surance. 

Tex. S. 290. Greer. To provide that insur- 
ance laws applying to life, fire, marine, in- 
land, lightning, tornado or casualty compa- 
nies shall apply to all others as far as ap- 
plicable; Insurance. 

Tex. S. 291. Greer. To provide that do- 
mestic insurance companies may not do busi- 
ness in other States without license from 
such State; Insurance. 

Tex. H. 558. Anderson, Kayton. To pro- 
wide that nonresident life insurance com 
panies shall not be required to invest any 
stated percentage of reserves on Texas busi- 
ness in Texas securities and/or real estate. 

Utah H. 90. Nebeker. To permit penalty 
on insurance companies which decline to pay 


notices 
insurance 
commis- 


wll. 


claims when duly registered and allowed by | 


court; Insurance. 
Wash. S. 125. Committee on Insurance. To 


To repeal and reenact | 


the | 


To abolish the | 


Barlow. Provides for teach- | 
the public 


Empowers the} 


3842) 


follows: 


Feb. 13 


H. R. 1408. An act to provide for the 
study, investigation, and survey, for com- 
memorative purposes, of the Bull Run and 
Second Manassas battle fields in the State 
of Virginia. : , 

H. R. 8290. An act to authorize and di- 
rect a preliminary examination of the 
Mohican River Ditch from Lake Fork, Ohio, 
|} south a distance of 8 miles. 
| H.R. 397. An act for the relief of Lowell 
|G. Fuller. 
| H, R. 465. 
| H. Lawler. 
| H.R. 474. 
|B. Faulkner. 
| H.R, 477. 
| Hamlin. 
| H.R. 542. An act for the relief of Chancy 
McIntyre. 

H. R. 1594. An act for the relief of John 
|W. Leich, alias John Leach. : 
| H. R. 1612 An act for the relief of 





An act for the relief of, John 
An act for the relief of Samuel 


An act for the relief of Harry 


L. 


| Angenora Hines. : 

H. R. 1836. An act for the relief of 
| Robert E. Beck, otherwise known as Rudolph 
|E. Beck and Harry J. Brown. 

H. R. 1884. An act for the relief 
| Charles F. Reilly. 

H. R. 1966. An act for the relief 
Martha J. Tonguet. ; 

H. R. 2312. An act for the relief 
Arthur W. Taylor. 

H.R. 2315. An act for the relief of Leo 
|B. Thome. 

H. R. 5787. An act for the relief of 
Carlton Olin, otherwise known as Stephen 
Cobra. 

H. R. 5902. 
| Greer. . y 

H. R. 6193. An act for the relief of Sid- 
ney Morris Hopkins. & 

H. R. 6197. An act for the relief of Wil- 
liam Befuhs (deceased), otherwise known 
as Charles Cameron. 

H. R. 6544. An Act for the relief 
Francis J. Moore. 

H. R. 11132. An act for the relief of 
Edward Knight. E 

H. R. 12023. An act to repeal the provi- 
sion of law granting a pension to Lois 
Cramton. 

H. R. 13160. An act authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, in his discretion, to de- 
liver to the custody of the Rosenberg Li- 
brary, in the City of Galveston, Tex., the 
silver service presented to the United States 
for the cruiser “Galveston.” 

H. R. 13262.° An act to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to donate to the City 
of Oakland, Calif., certain ;:uns and mounts 
that were formerly in service on the Coast 
Guard cutter “Bear.” 

H. R. 12966. An act authorizing H. C. 
Brenner Realty & Finance Corporation, its 
successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River at or near a point between 
Cherokee and Osage Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 

. R. 14459. An act to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the St. Law- 
rence River near Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 

H. R. 14558. An act to extend the times 
carn aarti a 


of 
of 


of 


An act for the relief of S. W. 


of 


specify requirements for transaction of pub- 
lic by domestic mutual insurance companies. 

WwW A. 169. Slagg. Relating to motor 
vehicle insurance; Insurance and Banking. 

Prohibition 

Oreg. S. 160. Upton. To adopt the provi- 
sions of the Volstead Act and to make the 
prohibition laws of Oregon uniform with that 
act. 


Public Health 

Md. S. 47. Frick. To regulate hairdressers 
and beauty culturists, creating Board of Ex- 
aminers. 

Public Utilities 

Ala. H. 53. Rebee. To require motor car- 
riers to charge fares equal to railroads. 

Ark. H. 268. Stroupe. To prohibit holding 
companies from controlling telephone com- 
panies within State. 

Calif. S. 678. Evans. To provide for regu- 
lation of private carriers for hire outside of 
municipalities. 

Calif. S. 755. Williams. To revise law for 
regulation of motor carriers. 

Calif. S. 818. Wagy. Te enlarge powers and 
duties of Railroad Commission with refer- 
ence to petroleum. 

Colo. S. 265. Headlee. To provide for regu- 
lation of commercial trucks and terminate 
jurisdiction of Public Utilities Commission. 

Colo. S. Manly. To regulate oil, gas 
and gasoline pipe lines. 

Colo. H. 375. Smith, Johnson. To provide 
for creation of public utility districts 

Conn. S. 331. Lavery. To provide for regu- 
lation of buses and trucks by Public Utilities 
Commission. 

Con H. 479. Bradley. To require public 
service motor vehicles to use nonshatterable 
glass. 

Conn. H. 481. Mahaney. To exempt from 
taxes street railway companies whose in- 
come is not sufficient to pay same. 

Conn. H. 612. Mahaney. To prohibit 
charge of flat rate on electiricty or gas. 

Conn. H. 634. Johnson. To repeal sec- 
tion of statute requiring Attorney General 
to file complaint for removal of utility 
commissioners on petition of 100 electors. 

Idaho. H. 48. Hansen et al. To provide 
for acquisition of utilities by cities and 
villages. 

Idaho. H. 56, 
to gas pipe lines. 

Ind. S, 173. Dennigan. To _ prohibit 
sale of merchandise by public utilities. 

H, 314 Kenney. To remove heat, light, 
water and power utilities from jurisdiction 
of Public Service Commission and au- 
thorizing municipalities to grant fran- 
chises tc. 

Ind. H. 324. 
counsel to Public 
represent the public 
cases. 

Iowa. 116. Knudson. Placing all util- 
ities securities under Blue Sky Act. 

Iowa. H, 151. Simmer. To permit mu- 
nicipalities to pledge earnings of utilities 

ayment for plants purchased 
S. 120. Gray. To provide for 
of motor carriers 

Mich. H. 29. See Insurance. 

Nebr. S. 165. Welch. To give Railway 
Commission full control over motor car- 
riers. 

Nebr. S, 306. 
mon carriers, etc. 

Nebr. S. 344. Springer. To provide for 
creation of irrigation districts and per- 
mit them to operate electric plants. 

Nebr. S. 360. Anderson. To authorize 
cities and villages to establish municipal 
telephone plants and to extend same to 
rural regions. 

Nebr. H. 342. 
late gas pipe lines. 

Nebr, H, 347. Story et al. To prohibit 
merchandising by public utilities. 

Nebr. H. 490. Cushing. To provide 
for submission of constitutional amendment 
removing telephone companies from juris- 
diction of Railway Commission, 

Nebr. H. 467.. Cromer, Steuteville. To 
provide for creation of hydroelectric power 
districts by cities and villages in combina- 
tion with rural units. 

Radio 

S. 821. Wagy. To create Depart- 

Radio Supervision and provide a 
maintenance. 

Social Welfare 

Ind. H, 304. Evans, Simpson, 
ting the sterilization of all persons con- 
victed of murder, burglary, robbery, ban- 
ditry, arson, rape and other felonies in 
which human life is endangered, on order 
of court or jury, and making such sterili- 
zation part of sentence; Medicine and Pub- 
lic Health. 

Mich. H. 

ae ff 
welfare and 
need; Claims Pensions. 

I =. £ Stevens For old age 
relief under county plan; Claims and Pen- 
sions. 

Wis. A. 161, Piper. To provide pen 
alty for maintaining business detrimental 
to welfare of children; Public Welfare. 
Taxation 
See Radio. 

See Public Utilities. 
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Bills and Rtsolutions 


SIGNED BY THE PRESIDENT 


PRESIDENT HOOVER, it was announced at the White House on Feb. 14, 
has approved bills and resolutions recently passed by Congress, as 


+ -—--—-- 
|for commencing and completing the con- 
| struction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
|at or near New Martinsville, W. Va. 

H. R..14676. An act to extend the times 
|for commencing and completing the con- 
| struction of a bridge across the Columbia 
| River at or near Arlington, Oreg. 
| H.R. 14689. An act to extend the times 
| for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at Cairo, Il. 

H. R, 15137. An act to extend the times 
|for commencing and completing the con- 


| struction of an overhead viaduct across the | 


Mahoning River at or near Niles, Trum- 
bull County, Ohio. 

H. R. 15276. An act authorizing the 
States of Alabama and Mississippi, through 
their respective highway departments, to 
construct, maintain and operate a free high- 
way 
at or near Wilmer, Ala., and Latonia, Miss., 
connecting Mobile County, Ala., and George 
County, Miss. 

H. R. 15366.: An act granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the State of Minnesota 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Mississippi River near Bemidji, 
Minn. 

H. R. 15483. An act granting the consent, 
of Congress to the State of Illinois to con- 
struct, maintain and operate a free high- 


way bridge across the Little Calumet River | 


on South Halstead Street, at 130th Street, 
in Cook County, State of Illinois. 

H, R. 15434. An act granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of Illinois to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Fox River at Algon- 
quin, in McHenry County, State of Illinois. 

H. R. 15766. An act granting the consent 
of Congress to the Arkansas State High- 
way Commissign to maintain and operate, 
as constructed, a free highway. bridge across 
Saline River, near Kingsland, Ark., on State 
Highway numbered 3, from Pine Bluff to 
Fordyce, Ark. 

Feb. 14 

H. J. Res. 299. Joint resolution to pro- 
vide an annual appropriation to meet the 
quota of the United States toward the ex- 
penses of the International Technical Com- 
mitte of Aerial Legal Experts. 

H. J. Res. 462. Joint resolution to fur- 
ther provide for defraying the expenses 
of the International Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico. 

H. R. 12014. An act to permit payments 
for the operation of motor cycles and auto- 
mobiles uséd for necessary travel on of- 
ficial business, on a mileage basis in lieu 
of actual operating expenses. 

H. R. 12087. An act authorizing the pay- 


ment of a claim presented by the Polish | 


Government for the reimbursement of cer- 
tain expenditures incurred by the com- 
munity authorities of Rzeczyczany, Poland, 
to which place an insane alien was erro- 
,neously déported. 

H. R. 12067. An act for compensation 
to the owners of the Danish motor ship ‘“‘In- 
dian” for damages sustained as the result 
a collision with the United States Coast 
Guard cutter “Shawmee” at San Fran- 
cisco on Apr. 5, 1925. 

H. R. 13053, An act to authorize the 
Secretary of he Interior to accept dona- 
ion to or in behalf of institutions con- 
ducted for the benefit of Indians. 

H. R. 15772. An act to amend section 3 
of the act approved May 10, 1928, entitled 
“An act to extend the period of restriction 
in lands of certain members of the Five Civ- 
ilized Tribes, and for other purposes.” 

H. R. 16479. An act to authorize the wid- 
ening of Piney Branch Road Northwest 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes. 

H. R. 9987. 
linquishment by the United States of cer- 


oO 


tain lands to the City of Rupert in the} 


County of Minidoka, in the State of Idaho. 
10365. An act for the relief of 
Tracy Lee Phillips. = 

H. R. 11281. An act authorizing a per 
capita payment of $50 to the members of 
the Menominee Tribe of Indians of Wis- 
consin from funds on deposit to their credit 
in the Treasury of the United States. 

H. R. 11564. An act to reimburse William 
| Whitright for expenses incurred as an au- 
thorized delegate of the Fort Peak Indians. 

H. R. 11565. An act to reimburse Charles 
Thompson for expenses incurred as an 
authorized delegate of the Fort 
Indians. 

H. R. 13293. An act to provide funds for 
cooperation with the school board at Frazer, 
Mont., in the construction of a high-school 
building to be available to Indian children 
of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation. 

H. R. 13528. An act providing for pay- 
ment of > each enrolled Chippewa 
; Indian of Minnesota from the funds stand- 
ing to their credit in the Treasury of the 
United States. 

H. R. 14056. An 


to 


act to amend the act 
japproved Mar. 2, 1929, entitled “An act 
to authorize the disposition of unplatted 
portions of Government town, sites on irri- 
gation projects under the Réclamation Act 
of June 17, 1902, and for other purposes.” 

H. R. 15601. An act to provide funds for 
cooperation with the school board at Pop- 
lar, Mont., in the extension of the high- 
school building to be available to Indian 


children at the Fort Peck Indian Reserva- 
| 


tion, 

H. R. 6586. An act providing for the con- 
firmation of the title of certain purchasers 
from the State of Louisiana of lands for- 
merly included in the Live Oak naval re- 
serve on Navy Commissioners Island, 
@aint Mary Parish, La., now abangoned. 

H. R. 9934. An act providing for the sale 
of timberland in four townships in the 
State of Minnesota. 

H. R. 12697. An act to authorize, an ex- 
change of lands between the United States 
and the State of Utah. 
1H. R. 12835. An act authorizing the use 
of tribal funds of Indians belonging on the 
Klamath Reservation, Oreg., to pay expenses 
connected with suits pending in the Court 
of Claims, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 12871. An act providing for the 
sale of isolated tracts in the former Crow 
Indian Reservation, Montana. 

H. R. 13249. An act to authorize the ac- 
ceptance of a tract of land adjoining Hot 
| Springs National Park, Ark., and for other 
purposes, 

H, R. 13587. An act to amend the act 
of Apr. 25, 1922, as amended, entitled “An 
}act authorizing extensions of time for the 
payment of purchase money due under cer- 
tain homestead entries and Government- 
land purchases within the former Cheyenne 
| River and Standing Rock Indian Reserva- 
| tions, N. Dak., and 8. Dak.” 

H. R. 15590. An act providing for the 
sale of Chippewa Indian land to the State 
of Minnesota. 

H. R. 15867. An act td provide for the 
retention by the United States of a site 
within the Hot Springs National Park for- 
merly occupied by the Arlington Hotel and 
Bathhouse, for park and landscape pur- 
poses, 


Presidential Nominations 


| 


Confirmed by Senate 

The Senate Feb. 14 confirmed the fol- 
lowing nominations: 

To be Governor of the Virgin Islands, 
Paul M. Pearsons. 

To be Judge, United States Customs 
Court, Walter H. Evans, of Oregon. 

To be United States Marshal, Southern 
District of Indiana, Alf O. Meloy; Dis- 
trict of Minnesota, Bernard Anderson; 
Eastern District of Kentucky 
Hammons. 

To be Judge Municipal Court, District 
of Columbia, Nathan Clayton. 

To be Associate Justice, Supreme 
Court, Territory of Hawaii, Charles F. 
Parsons; to be Second Judge, First Cir- 
‘cuit, Territory of Hawaii, Albert M. 
| Cristy. 
| A number of Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, postal and Army nominations also 
were confirmed en bloc. 
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Bills in Congress 


New Measures Introduced 
Changes in Status 


Agriculture 
Changes in Status: 

S. 6119. Investigation of Mediterranean 
fruit fly campaign. Reptd. to S, Feb. 14, 
1931, 

Appropriation Bills 
Changes in Status: 

H, R. 16654, Legislative. Reptd. to H. Jan. 
| 28, 1981. Passed H. Jan. 31. Reptd. to S. 
| Feb. 4. Passed S. Feb. 14. 
| H, R. 16788. Distr. Col. Reptd. to H. 
Jan. 30, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 6. Reptd. 


| to S. Feb. 14. 
Navy Dept. Reptd. to H. 


| H. R. 16969. 
| Feb. 9, 1981. Passed H, Feb. 13. 
Bridges 





| Bills Introduced: 
|S, 6148. . Goff. 

| Kenova, W. Va., 
| Commerce. : 
| §. 6153. Reed. Mahoning River, New 
Castle, Pa,; Commerce. 

| H. R. 17070. Christopherson. 
| bridge, Mo. River; Interstate and Foreign 
| Commerce. 

H. R. 17071. Swick. Mahoning River, 
New Castle, Pa.; Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H. R. 17073. Sproul, Il. 
River, Cook County; Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Changes in Status: 

H. R, 12966. Miss. R. 
Reptd. to H. Dec. 20. Passed H. Feb. 2, 1931. 
| Reptd. to S. Feb. 9. Passed S. Feb. 10. Ap- 
| proved Feb. 13. 
| H.R, 14452. To extend time; St. Lawrence 
| River, near Alexander Bay, N. 
| to Dec. 20. Passed H. Feb. 2, 1931. Reptd. 
}to S. 
| Feb. 13. 


Big Sandy River between 
and Catlettsburg, Ky.; 


Pipe-line | 


Little Calumet | 


at St. Louis, Mo. | 


| 
| 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Agency Is Designed to Prevent 
Unfair Practices in Business 


Topic V1: 
Foreign Trade. 


HE purpose of Congress in enact- 

ing the law creating the Federal 

Trade Commission, Sept. 26, 1914, 
was to supplement the anti-trust laws 
by way of legislation calculated to 
throw more light upon the propriety 
and legality of doubtful trade prac- 
tices and upon trade conditions, and 
also to serve as a check to the estab- 
lishment of monopoly through pre- 
ventiag the use of unfair methods of 
competition. 

The functions or duties of the Com- 
mission may be summarized as fol- 
lows: e 

Preventing the use of unfair meth- 
ods of competition in interstate com- 
merce where it appears to the Com- 
mission that the public interest is 
involved. 





Y. Reptd. | 
Feb. 9. Passed S. Feb. 10, Approved | 


| H. R. 14558, To extend time; Ohio River | 


Me 
Passed H. 


at New 


Dec. 20. Feb. 2, 


tinsville, W. Va. Reptd. to H.| 
1931. Reptd. to | 


S. Feb. 9. Passed S. Feb. 10.:Approved Feb. | 


} 13. 


| H. R. 14676. To extend time; 


Columbia | 


| River at Alington, Oreg. Reptd. to H. Dec. | 


| 20. Passed H. Feb. 2, 1931. Reptd. to S. Feb. 
9. Passed S. Feb. 10. Approved Feb. 13. 


| H.R. 14689. To extend time; Ohio River at | 
| Cairo, Ill. Reptd. to H. Dec. 20. Passed H.| 
| Feb. 2, 1931. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9. Passed S. | 


| Feb. 10. Approved Feb. 13. 


| H.R. 15187. To extend time for construc- | 


tion of overhead viaduct Mahoning River at | 
Niles, Ohio. Reptd. to H. Jan. 8, 1931. Passed 
H. Feb. 2. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9. Passed S. 
Feb. 10. Approved Feb. 13. 

H. R. 15276. Escatawpa R. near Wilmer, 
Ala., and Latonia, Miss. Reptd. to H. Jan. 8, 
1931. Passed H. Feb. 2. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9. 


H. R. 


| Passed S. Feb. 10. Approved Feb. 13. | 
15366. Miss. River near Bemidji, | 


Minn. Reptd. to H. Jan. 8, 1931. Passed H. | 
Feb. 2. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9. Passed S. Feb. | 


10. eae Feb. 13. 
| - Sede 


15433. Little Calumet River, in Cook | 


| County. Reptd. to H. Jan. 8, 
H. Feb. 2. Reptd. to ~ 


1931. Passed | 
Feb. 9. Passed S.| 


Feb. 10. Approved Feb. 13. | 


H. R. 15434. Fox River at Algonquin. 
Reptd. to H. Jan. 8, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 2. | 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 9. Passed S. Feb. 10. Ap- | 
proved Feb. 13. 

'H. R. 15766. Ark. State Highway Comm. | 
to operate free highway bridge across Saline | 

| River. Reptd. to H. Jan. 23, 1931. Passed H. | 

Feb. 6. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9. Passed S. Feb. | 
10. Approved Feb. 13. 

Copyright 
Changes in Status: | 

H. R. 11852. Copyright design bill to fur- | 
nish adequate protection against piracy of 

original designs for manufactured products. | 
Passed H. Jly. 2, 1930, Reptd. to S. Feb. 14,} 
1931, 

Finance: Currency 
| Changes in Status: 
H. R. 16973. Design of quarter dollar to 
|} commemorate anniversary of birth of Wash- 
| ington. Reptd. to H. Feb. 14, 1931. 
| Flood Control 
| Bills Introduced: 
| H. R. 17074. Wilson. 
trol; Flood Control. 
Changes in.Status: 

H. R. 8298. Examination of Mohican River 
Ditch from Lake Fork, Ohio, eight miles | 
soutl. Reptd. to H. Dec. 8. Passed Dec. 15. | 
Reptd. to S. Dec. 18. Passed S. Feb. 10, 1931. | 
Approved Feb, 13. | 

Foreign Relations 
Bille Introduced: 
H. J. Res. 501, 


congr. com. to 


Miss. flood con- 


Hill, Washington. 
investigate Trail 


Jt. | 
smelter 





Rules. 
Temple 


damages, B. C.; 
H. J. Res. 502. 
S. in 
Affairs. 
Changes 
H J. Res. 462. 


Expenses of U. | 


For expenses of Internat}. 
Water Comm., U. S. and Mexico. Reptd. to 
H. Jan. 14, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 2. Reptd. 
to S, Feb. 4. Passed S. Feb. 10. Approved 
Feb. 13. 

Indians 
Bills Introduced: 

S, 6145. Jones. Authorizing apprn. for 
purchase of addtl. water supply, Yakima 
Indian Reservation, Wash.; Indian Affairs. 

S. 6146. Jones. Tribal funds, Puyallup 
Indians; Indian Affairs. 

S. 6151. Themas, Okla. Lands of Kick- 
apoo Indians, Okla.; Indian Affairs, | 
| S. 1583. (H. R. 5282.) 
Secy, of Interior to extend time for pay- 


second polar yr. program; Foreign | 


in Status: | 
| 


Changes in Status: | 
To authorize 
| 


ment of charges due on Indian irrigation | 


projects Passed S. May 
to H. Jan. 29, 1931, 
Approved Feb. 13, 

S. 5557. 
act. Reptd. to S. Jan. 28, 1931, 
|S. Feb. 10. Reptd. to H. Feb. 13. 

H. R. 11281. Payment of $100 to members 


8, 
Passed 


1930, 
H. 


Reptd. | 
Feb. 4.| 


Indians, Western Navajo, amend | 
Passed | 


of Menominee Tribe of Indians of Wis. from | 


|funds on deposit to their credit in U. S. 
Treas. Reptd. to H. Feb. 3, 1931. Passed S. 
Feb. 10. Approved Feb. 14, 

H. R. 13293. Funds for cooperation with 
Frazer, Mont., school bd. in construction of 
high school bldg. for Indian children of Fort 


Peck Indian Reservation. Reptd. to H. Feb. | 


3, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 
10. Approved Feb, 14, 

H. R. 
enrolled Shippewa Indian of Minn. from 
funds to their credit in Treas. Reptd. to H. 
Jan. 15, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 28. Passed S. 
| Feb. 10, Approved Feb. 14. 
| H. R, 15601. Funds for school bd. at 
Poplar, Mont., in extension of high-school 
building for Indian children of Fort Peck 
Indian Reservation. Passed H. Feb. 4, 1931. 
Passed S. Feb. 10. Approved Feb. 14, 

International Conference 
Changes in Status: 
| H. J. Res. 299. For ann. apprn. to meet 
| quota of U. S. toward’ expenses of 
natl, technical com. of aerial legal experts. 
Passed H. May 29, 1930. Reptd. to S. Jan. 
29, Passed S. Feb. 10. Approved Feb. 13. 
Mines: Minerals 

Changes in Status: 
| §. 5220. For mining experiment sta, of 
| Bur. of Mines at College Park, Md. Reptd. 
j to S. Jan, 2, 1931, Passed S. Jan, 26. Reptd. 
|to H. Feb. 13 ° 
| National Defense 
| Changes in Status: 
| §. 2429. To amend act for 
members of Navy and Marine Corps dis- 
charged because of misrepresentation 
age. Reptd. to S. Jan. 7, 1931. 
|} Jan. 26. Reptd. to H. Feb. 13. 


4. Passed S. Feb. 


| H. R. 13160. Seey. of Navy to deliver to| 1931. Passed S, Feb. 10. Approved Feb. 13, | 


|Rosenberg Library, Galveston, Tex., silver 
| service presented to U. S. for cruiser “Gal- 
| veston.” Reptd. to H. Dec. 16, Passed H. 
| Jan, 19, 1931. Reptd. to S. Jan. 31, Passed 
S. Feb. 10. Approved Feb. 13. 

H, R. 14991. For apptmt. as ensigns in 


Naval Academy in 1931. 
13, 1931 

Parks 
Chanaces in Status: 


8. 
S. 5248. To extend boundaries of Wind | home of Natl 


Cave Natl 
| 31, 1931. 
| Feb. 13. 
Patriotic Observances 

Changes in Status: 

S. 6041. To authorize apprn. to credit 
of Distr. Col. for George Washigton Bicen- 
tennial. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9, 1931. Passed 


Park, 8. Dak. Reptd. to S. Jan. 
Passed S, Feb. 10, Reptd. to H. 


3528. For payment of $100 to each | 


inter- | 


relief of |S. Feb, 10. 


of | for commemorative purposes 
Passed §, | and 


Administering certain sections of 
the Clayton Act, a companion piece 
of legislation having to do with price 
discrimination, tying or exclusive con- 
tracts, or dealings, stock acquisitions 
and interlocking directorates, taking 
place under conditions specified in 
that law which, stated broadly, may 
be said to be where the result of the 
transactions will be dangerous to the 
preservation of the free play of com- 
petitive forces in interstate commerce. 

Investigating general business con- 
ditions and especially those relating 
to monopoly, restraints of trade and 
unfair methods. of competition, and 
embodying the results of such inves- 
tigations in reports, often with spe- 
cific suggestion for remedial legisla- 
tion or for constructive self-correction 
of abuses by the industry involved, 
according to the circumstances. 


* ~ ~ 

A PMINISTERING the provisions of 

the Webb-Pomerene Export Trade 
Act which gives the Commission juris- 
diction over associations organized 
under that act for the purpose of 
export trade, exempts such association 
from the anti-trust laws, subject to 
certain qualifications, and makes un- 
lawful the use of unfair methods of 
competition among competing export- 
ers whether employed within or with- 
out the United States; and, 

Administering a clause of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act which di- 
rects the Commission to investigate 
“trade conditions in and with foreign 
countries where associations, combina- 
tions or practices of manufacturers, 
merchants or traders, or other condi- 
tions, may affect the foreign trade of 
the United States.” 

The keystone upon which the Com- 
mission’s unfair competition work 
rests, is to be found in Section 5 of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
which provides “that unfair methods 
of competition in commerce are hereby 
declared unlawful,” and requires the 
Commission to issue a complaint 
against any person or concern using 
any such unfair method of competi- 


Foreign Trade 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their places in the administrative organizations. 


By C. W. Hunt 


Chairman, Federal Trade Commission. 


Federal Trade Commission Was Created in 1914 to Sup- 
plement Anti-trust Legislation 


The present series deals with 


tion, if it shall appear in the public 
interest to do so, 

The Commission is a quasi-judicial 
body and its orders carry no penalty 
until affirmed by the, United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, the theory 
of the law being that the Commis- 
sion’s work was to be preventive and 
remedial rather than punitive. . 


LV ADDITION to dealing with un- 

fair methods of competition through 
formal proceedings, the Commission 
makes use of the so-called trade prac- 
tics conference and stipulations en- 
tered into between it and respondents, 
under certain circumstances, which 
provide for the discontinuance of the 
objectionable practice and are with- 
out formality as compared with the 
procedure provided for cases insti- 
tuted by formal complaint. 

In the trade practice conference 
representatives of an industry gather 
together at the invitation of the Com- 
mission, though usually in response to 
a movement having its beginning 
among members of the industry it- 
self, to give their attention to prac- 
tices which have been regarded as 
clearly or possibly ‘objectionable and 
to take such action as they see fit 
with regard to defining and condemn- 
ing such practices. Action taken at 
these conferences is advisory and in- 
formative rather than binding. Nev- 
ertheless, the conferences have proved 
a useful instrumentality in enabling 
an industry in conjunction with the 
Commission, to rid itself of objection- 
able practices. : , 


URNING to the stipulations— 

where a respondent is found to 
havé used an unfair method of com- 
petition and is willing to enter into 
a stipulation setting forth the facts 
involved in the use of such unfair 
method, and agreeing to discontinue 
the use of such method thereafter, 
the Commission disposes of the case 
by the use of such a stipulation and 
agreement without publicity, but sub- 
ject to these provisions, viz., that it 
will not enter into stipulations where 
a fraudulent business is concerned, 
where a legitimate business is con- 
ducted in a fraudulent way, where 
there is reason to believe that any 
stipulation and agreement entered into 
will not be kept, or where for any 
reason it is considered that the public 
interest will be better served by a 
formal proceeding. 

In the class of cases thus limited, 
the Commission has found this a very 
effective and expeditious way of deal- 
ing with separate unfair competition 
cases, its relative simplicity and ab- 
sence of formality making it possible 
to dispose of many times the number 
of cases in this way which it would 
be able to dispose of under the formal 
procedure instituted by the. com- 
plaint, etc. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Foreign Trade,” to appear in the 
issue of Feb. 17, Mr. Hunt will continue his discussion of the activities of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Copyright 1931 by The United States Daily Publishir¢ Corporation 
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In the CONGRESS of the 
UNITED STATES 


Proceedings of February 14, 1931 


o The Senate 9 


T Feb. 14 after a recess from the pre- 
ceding day. Debate began en the con- 
ference report on the Department of 
the Interior appropriation bill (H. R. 
14675) with its amendment, providing 
drought relief funds. Discussion pro- 
ceeded under a rule limiting the time 
for each Senator. Senator Thomas 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, withdrew his 
motion to recommit the bill. 

Pursuant to the unanimous con- 
sent agreement previously entered the 
Senate voted on the adoption of the 
conference report of the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill with its 
amendment for drought relief. The 
report was adopted by a vote of 67 
to 15. (Discussion on page 1.) 

Upon motion of Senator Jones 
(Rep.), of Washington, Chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, the 
bill (H. R. 16654), making appropri- 
ations for the Legislative Branch of 
the Government was made the unfin- 
ished business. 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 


HE House met at noon, Feb. 14. 
Representative McFadden (Rep.),of 
Seattle, Wash., put in the record a 
joint memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Washington regarding 
the Russian situation. Several bills 
were called up and Senate amend- 
ments agreed to or conference report 
adopted. 
Representative Kvale (Farmer-La- 
bor), of Benson, Minn., said the Brig- 


Reptd. to H. Feb. 13. 

H. R. 1408. For investigation and survery 
of Bull Run 
Second Manassas Battlefields in Va, 
Passed H. Mar. 4, 1930. Reptd. to S. Feb. 7, 


Reclamation: Irrigation 
Changes in Status: 
8S. 6046. Advances 


to reclamation fund, 


10, Reptd. to H. Feb. 14. 





Navy all midshipmen who graduate from | 
Reptd. to H. Feb.| Bills Introduced: 


Veterans 


| §. 6147. Hatfield. For Veterans’ Bur. 
| hospital, W. Va.; Finance. 
| 6155. Harrison. Land for 
Soldiers, Biloxi, Miss.; Finance. 

Changes in Status: 

H. R. 16658. Erection of addtl. facili- 
ties at branches of Bur. of National Homes, 
| Reptd. to H. Feb. 13, 1981. 

H. R, 16982. Apprn. for addtl, hospitals 

under World War Vets.’ Act, 1924. Reptd. 
to H, Feb. 13, 1931, 





+ 


| 


| Rept. to 8. Feb. 10, 1931. Passed S. Feb.| 


branch 
. Home for Disabled Volunteer | 


HE Senate convened at 11 a. m., + York, 





sought a unanimous consent 
agreement on a date for consideration 
of the nomination of Eugene Meyer, 
of New York, to the Federal Reserve 
Board. There was objection by Sen- 
ator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
who announced the intention to object 
to all such proposals until there has 
been legislative action on the soldier 
bonus question. 

After brief debate, the Senate 
passed the legislative appropriation 
bill with amendments. There was no 
record vote, 

Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, 
Chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, moved to take up the naval 
construction bill. 

The Senate proceeded to considera- 
ation of executive business and vari- 
ous nominations were confirmed. 

Upon the motion of Senator Mc- 
Nary (Rep.), of Oregon, the Senate 
recessed at 4:50 p. m. to noon, Feb. 
16, with the motion of Senator Hale 
pending. 


© The House of Representatives 9 


ham bill regarding oleomargarine 
should be given opportunity of dis- 
cussion in the House. 

Representative McFadden (Rep.), of 
Canton, Pa., spoke on foreign loans 
(discussion of his speech is printed on 
page 13). 

Representative Connery (Dem.), of 
Lynn, Mass., paid a tribute to Maj. 
Gen. Charles R. Edwards, U. S. A,, 
who commanded the 26th division in 
the World War, who died at Boston 
Feb. 14. 


Representative Cramton (Rep.), of 
Lapeer, Mich., called up the confer- 
ence report on the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, with its $20,- 
000,000 relier fund, and it was adopted 
after an hour’s debate, without ob- 
jection. Speaker Longworth (Rep.), 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, and the Vice 
President, Senator Curtis (Rep.), of 
Kansas, signed the bill, and it was 
forwarded to the White House for the 
President’s approval. 

Representative Murphy (Rep.), of 
Steubenville, Ohio, paid a personal 


, tribute to Representative Cramton for 


the latter’s work as Chairman of the 
subcommittee in charge of the Inte- 
rior Department appropriations. 

A number of private bills were 
passed and the House at 5 p. m, ad- 
journed until noon Feb, 16. 

/ 








New Books Received 
—by— 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress . Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Gaylord, Harriet. Pontpilia and her poet. 
168 p. N. Y., Literary publications, 1931. 
30-33994 


Gorgas memorial inst. of tropical and pre- 
ventive medicine. Get rid of mosquitoes; 
Gorgas plan does it. 23 p., illus. Wash., 
D. C., The Institute, 1930. 30-23968 


Harris, Louis. Love, marriage and divorce 
in history and law. 150 p. Boston, Mass., 
Stratford co., 1930. 30-34202 


Hoelz, Max. From White cross to red flag, 
autobiography, tr. from German by F. 
Voigt. 283 p. Lond., J, Cape, 1930. 

30-34198 

b. ca. 1829. Short nar- 

rative of years captive among 

Snake Indians, discovered in Cleveland 

weekly plain dealer of Jan. 30; 1861. 

15 p. Metuchen, N. J., Reptd. for friends 

of C. F. Heartman, 1930. 30-23717 


Mackeurtan, Harold G. Cradle days of 
Natal (1497-1845). 348 p. Lond., N. Y., 
Longmans, Green & co., 1930, 30-34213 


Miller, Spencer. Church and industry, by 
... and Jos. F. Fletcher. 273 p. N. Y., 
Longmans, Green & co., 1930. 3830-34200 


Y. Museum of modern art. Charles 
Burchfield, early water colors; Apr. 11- 
Apr. 26, 1930. 182 p. N Plandome 
press, 1930. 30-23611 

Exhibition of work of 46 painters & 
sculptors under 35 years of age. Apr. 
12 to Apr. 26, 1930. 11 p. N. Y., Plan- 
dome press, 1930. 30-23625 

- . » Summer exhibition, retrospective; 
Je.-Sept., 1930. 9 p. N. Plandome 
press, 1930. 30-23626 
Ostler, Geo., comp. Little Oxford dic- 

tionary of current English. 626 p. Ox- 

ford, Clarendon press, 1930. 30-33997 
Richards, Samuel H. New Stotkholm. 20 

p. n. p., 1930. 3830-23719 
Rukeyser, Merryle S. Investment and spec- 

ulation. (Modern business; series of 

texts prepared as part of modern busi- 

ness course and service.) 348 p. N. Y., 

Alexander Hamilton inst., 1930. 30-34199 
Scott stamp & coin co., I’d., N. Y. Modern 

postage stamp album. 373 p., illus. N. 

Y., Scott stamp & coin co., 1980, 30-34201 
Taylor, Chas. R. Vital English, a ais > 

and Marian E. Tobey. 3 v., illus. Chi- 

cago, Laurel book co., 1930. 30-33989 
Voorhees, Edward K. Notes on Pocock fam- 
ily. 18 numbered leaves. Atlanta, Ga., 
1930. 30-23736 

Notes on Thomas Boyd family. 11 num- 
bered leaves. Atlanta, Ga., 1930. 30-23737 


Kimball, James P. 


N. 


aey 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents descridbed under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Progress in Biological Inquiries, 1929— 
Fisheries Doc. No. 1096, Bur. of Fisheries, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 15 cents. 


Seismological Rept., Oct., Nov., Dec., 
Serial No. 503. Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Subscrip- 
tion price, 25 cents a year. 26-26163 

New Reclamation Era—Vol. 22, No. 2, Feb., 
1931, Bur. of Reclamation, U. S. Dept. 
of Interior. Subscription price, 75 cents 
a year. (9-35252) 


State Books and 
Publications 


| 
information regarding these publications 


may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 

Va.—Game Survey, Season Ended Feb. 1, 
1930, Comp. by M. D. Hart, Exec. Secy., 
Comm. of Game and Inland Fisheries, 
Richmond, 1930. 

Rules and Regulations of Pharmacy 
and Drugs Act, Bd. of Pharmacy. Rich- 
mond, 1931. 

Tex.—Rept+ of Comr, of General Land Of- 
fice, submitted to Gov. for bienn. term 
ended Aug. 31, 1930, by J. H. Walker, 
Comr. Austin, 1930. 

8S. Dak,—13th Ann. Rept. of State Sheriff 
_ for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. Submitted 
oe Ser, by Fred S. Minier, Seriff. Pierre, 

Ann. Rept. of State Fair Bd. for yr. 
ended Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to Gov, 
by John F. White, Secy, Pierre, 1930. 


Congress 


Committee Meetings 
Week Beginning Feb. 16 


Senate 


Feb. 16.—Education and Labor, hearing 
on S. 1491, to promote elementary educa- 
tion, 10 a. m. 

Feb. 16.—Banking and Currency, subcom- 
mittee hearing in survey of national and 
Federal Reserve banking systems, 10 a. m. 

Feb. 17.—Naval Affairs, executive; Pen- 
sions, executive; Agriculture and Forestry, 
subcommittee hearing on food prices; 
2 p. m, 2 ; 

Feb. 18,—Foreign Relations, executive; 
Select Committee on Post Office Leases, 
hearing, 10 a. im. 

Feb. 19.—Commerce, 
executive. 

Feb. 20.—Military Affairs, executive. 


House 


Feb. 16.—Appropriations deficiency bill, 
executive; Flood Control, Secretary Hurley 
will be witness.on unannounced subject, 11 
a. m.; World War veterans’ legislation, sub- 
committee on pensions, 10:30; Ways and 
Means oil, embargo; 10 a. m. 

Feb. 19.—Expenditures in Executive De- 
partments, wire tapping hearing, 10 a. m. 


executive; Claims, 


Labor Situation in Month 
Said to Show Improvement 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


ployment in the oil fields and allied in- 
dustry and the coke industry remained 
far from satisfactory. A large number 
of workers were recalled in several de- 
partments of the railroad industry, nota- 
bly car shops, yards, and terminals. A 
slight inerease in activity was noted in 
some branches of the glass industry. 
Retail establishments in the larger cities 
released their extra help following the 
holiday rush. A fair level of production 
was sustained in the anthracite coal in- 
dustry; this was also true in some of 
the bituminous coal fields; and the em- 
ployment situation in these industries 
remained fairly satisfactory. Building 
was practically at a standstill in many 
localities; however, large building and 
construction programs are being pushed 
forward for early release in order to 
relieve the unemployment situation, and 
Federal, State, and public buildings will 
be under way shortly. Approximately 
$60,000,000 will be made available Jey 
State and county road construction,’ 
Considerable unemployment was still ap- 
parent ameng building-trades men and 
unskilled laborers. i y 

Summarieg ef conditions in other dis- 
tricts of the country,will be published 
.in full text in the issue of Feb. 17. 
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TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 
ABROAD «+e Specific Inquiries 


Received in: 


GF 


for American Goods 
THE DEPARTMENT OF (COMMERCE 


OWING demands for American-made products ‘in foreign lands are|Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 
indicated by the numerous inquiries reaching the Department of Com- 





merce from merchants wishing to purchase our goods. 

The variety of products wanted, ranging from crochet hooks to concrete 
mixers, and including electric clocks, pony buggies, handcuffs, portable 
movie projectors, fireless cookers, felt pennants and many others, offer 


world markets to American producers 


for the sale of their goods. 


Inquiries received from Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Brazil, Java, Italy, 


Guatemala, Canada, South Africa, and various other countries, are named 
in the list of trade openings announced today. 

Detailed information on the many inquiries for the purchase of Ameri- 
can goods reaching the Department may be had upon application to any 
branch office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce centrally 
located throughout the United States. 

The symbol (a) means agency, (p) means purchaser, (a and p) means both, 
(a or p) means either, and (s a) means sole agency, in the Department’s list, 


which follows in full text: 


+ 


Agricultural Implements: 


Buggies, cutters, and governor’s cars, 
for use with Shetland ponies, 50023, 
London, Canada (p); engines, crude oil, 
high speed, 1 to 10 horsepower, 50009, 
ae Paulo, Brazil (a); incubators and 

ther poultry-raising equipment and sup- 
plies, 50008, La Paz, Bolivia (p); lawn 
mowers, large, clod rollers, and other 
equipment for use in the preparation and 
maintenance of emergency landing fields, 
50010, Calgary, Canada (a); sprayers, 
insecticide, 50021, Santiago, Chile (a). 


Automotive Products: 


Automobile accessories and parts, 
50014, Salonica, Greece (a); automobile 
lifts, pneumatic, for garages and service 
stations, and pneumatic grease guns, 
50011, Stockholm, Sweden (a and p); 
automobile windshield heaters, electric, 
50013, London, Canada (a or p); auto- 
mobile wooden top bows, 50012, Habana, 
Cuba (s a)., 

Chemicals: 


Ammonium sulphate, 50130, Paris, 
France (a and p); black pigments, 50143, 
Leipzig, Germany (p); chemicals, 50108, 
Bristol, England (a); chemicals, indus- 
trial, and dyes, 50015, Zagreb, Yugo- 
slavia (a and p); coal tar intermediates, 
50017, Leipzig, Germany (p); insecti- 
cides and exterminators for mosquitoes, 
etc., 50012, Santiago, Chile (a); leather 
finishes (varnishes), 50018, Lima, Peru 
(a); oils, essential, §0109, London, Eng- 
land (a); reagents, laboratory, 50022, 
Madrid, Spain (p); silicate of soda, pow- 
dered, 50019, Montreal, Canada (a); var- 
nishes, 50015, Zagreb, Yugoslavia (a 
and p). - 


Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 
Medicines, prepared, cosmetics, and 
toilet preparations, 50023, London, Can- 
ada (a); medicines, prepared, and phar- 
maceutical specialties, 50016, Athens, 
Greece (s a); medicines, prepared, and 
pharmaceuticals, 50108, Bristol, England 
(a); pharmaceutical specialties, 50046, 
Lourenco Marques, Portuguese East 
Africa (a); pharmaceutical and dental 
preparations, 50052, Paris, France (a); 
pharmaceuticals, 50091, Tel-Aviv, Pales- 
(a); pharmaceuticals and toilet 
preparations, 50081, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina (a); tooth paste, face creams 
and powders, nail gloss,-and fruit salts, 
50020, Copenhagen, Denmark (a). 


Electrical Appliances: 


Amplifiers for public halls and thea- 
ters, 50107, Bombay, India (a); clocks, 
electric, 50137, London, Canada (a and 
p); ‘cookers, fireless, electric, 50025, 
Guatemala City, Guatemala (a and p); 
household electrical appliances, motor 
driven, especially household heating and 
cooking devices, 50046, Lourenco Mar- 
ques, Portuguese East Africa (a); house- 
hold electrical appliances, and commer-! 
cial refrigerators, 50111, Zagreb, Yugo- 
slavia (a); insulating material, electric, 
50009, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); lamps, 
household (diversified line), 50114, To- 
ronto, Canada (a); lighting fixtures and 
illuminating devices, electric, 50046, 
Lourenco Marques, Portuguese East 
Africa (a); radio receiving sets, midget, 
50183, Montevideo, Uruguay (a and p); 
radio sets, accessories, batteries, etc., 
50046, Lourenco Marques, Portuguese 
East Africa (a); refrigerators, electric, 
50119, Montreal, Canada (a); 
Habana, Cuba (a); telephone line test- 
ing instruments, and condenser michro- 
phones, 50118, Prague, Czechoslovakia 
(a); tools, portable, 50110, Copenhagen, 
Denmark (a); Washing machines, elec- 
tric, 50024; Montreal, Canada (a); wire, 
copper, enameled, 50141, Berlin, Ger- 
many (p); x-ray tubes, and infra-red 
therapeutic lamps, 50112, Milan, Italy 
(a); x-ray and electro-therapeutic appli- 
ances, 50046, Lourenco Marques, Portu- 
guese East Africa (a). 


Foodstuffs: 


Breakfast foods, 50117, London, Eng- 
land (a); canned apricots, peaches, 
pears, fruit salad, loganberries, grape- 
fruit, pineapples, prawns, salmon, and 
pilchards, 50034, London, England (a); 
canned corned beef, ox tongue, vegeta- 
bles, fruit, asparagus, sardines, and pil- 
chards, 50028, Berne, Switzerland (p); 
canned foods, 50117, London, England 
(a); canned fruit, good quality, 50115, 
Singapore, Straits Settlements (a); 
canned. fruit, and fish, such as salmon 
and sardines, 50093, Amsterdam, Neth- 
erlands (a); canned pineapples, 50052, 
Paris, France (a); canned salmon, 50026, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); canned sar- 
dines and salmon, 50031, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (a and p); colonial products, 
50118, Vienna, Austria (a); dairy prod- 
ucts, 50052, Paris, France (a); extracts, 
flavoring, especially fruit juices, for soda 








water bottlers, 50032, Durango, Mexico 
(p); flour, 50026, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); 60027, Pernambuco, Brazil (a); 
50029, Guatemala City, Guatemala (a); 
flour, 50052, Paris, France (a); fruit 
(apples) 50037, Stockholm, Sweden (a); 
fruit (apples), 50118, Vienna, Austria 
(a); fruit (anples), jonathans or wine- 
saps, of extra’fancy quality, 50030, Oslo, 
Norway (a); groceries, 50026, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); groceries, packaged, 
50117, London, England (a); lard, 50118, 
Vienna, Austria (a); macaroni and spa- 
ghetti, 50116, Panama City, Panama (a); 
peanuts, roasted and salted, 50036, New 
Glasgow, Canada (a and p); rice, 50031, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (a and p); 
rice, Blue Rose, 50118, Vienna, Austria 
(a); sugar, raw and refined, 50052, Paris, 
France (a). 


Iron, Steel, Hardware: 


Abrasives, 50046, Lourenco Marques, 
Portuguese East Africa (a); alloys, 
metal, 50058, Turin, Italy (a); burners, 
oil, coal, coke, and garbage, automatic, 
foxy medium sizes department buildings, 
59943, Santiago, Chile (p); files, nail, 
50023, London, Canada (a); furniture 
(steel), shelvings, and cabinets, 50119, 
Montreal, Canada (a); handcuffs, self- 
iecking, light weight, 1,200, 50049, 
rague, Czechoslovakia (p); hardware, 
builders’, 50040, Milan, Italy (a and p); 
hardware, builders’, automobile, furni- 


50120, | Pp 





ture, and plumbers’, cutlery, plumbing 
fixtures, and tools for all industries, 
50046, Lourenco Marques, Portuguese 
East Africa (a); hardware, builders’ and 
shelf, and hand tools, 50041, Pernambuco, 
Brazil (p); hardware, household and 
shelf, 50048, Montreal, Canada (a); heat- 
ing apparatus, especially oil burners, 
50050, Vienna, Austria (a); heating ap- 
Paratus and equipment, and ventilating | 
and air conditioning equipment, 50047, 
Toronto, Canada (a); household utensils, | 
50040, Milan, Italy (a and p); 50083, Sao} 
Paulo, Brazil (p); iron, ornamental, 
50047, Toronto, Canada (a); letters, | 
metal, enameled, for making signs, 
50139, Mayaguez, P. R. (p); needles, 
50046, Lourenco Marques, Portuguese 
East Africa (a); needles, sewing, hand 
and machine, and crochet hooks, 50042, 
Milan, Italy (a or p); novelties, metal, 
50087, Toronto, Canada (a); partitions, 
railings, and doors, metal, and steel cul- 
verts, 50119, Montreal, Canada-(a); pipe, 
cast iron or built-up steel, for water 
mains, 50045, Mexico City, Mexico (a); 
roofing sheets, corrugated, 50126, Tor- 
reon, Mexico (p); safety chests, wall, 





50119, Montreal, Canada (a); saws, hand, 


50136, Kovno, Lithuania (p); scales, | 
Spring indicator and _ small balance, | 
50046, Lourenco Marques, Portuguese | 


East Africa (a); scrap iron and other} 
metals, 50044, Florence, Italy (p); steel 
drums, 10 to 50 imperial gallon capacity, | 
50051, Montreal, Canada (a and p); 
steel partitions, shelving, etc., 50048, 
Montreal, Canada (a); steel window 
sash, 50047, Toronto, Canada (a); 50125, 
Bogota, Colombia (p); steel window sash} 
and frames, 50034, Montreal, Canada (a 
and p); stoves, cooking, ranges, and 
water heaters, 50046, Lourenco Marques, 
Portuguese East Africa (a); tin plate, 
50027, Pernambuco, Brazil (a); tools, 
small, to work metals and wood, 50058, | 
Turin, Italy (a); wire, airplane, steel, | 
50058, Turin, Italy (a); wire, barbed, 
50027, Pernambuco, Brazil (a). 
Leather: 

Chamois skins, low-priced, 50053, Co- 


Penhagen, Denmark (a); kid, glazed, 
50054, Vienna, Austria (a); leather, 
fancy, for women’s shoes and bags, 


50055, Vienna, Austria (a); leather, fin- 
ished, 50052, Paris, France (a); shoe 
leathers, 50056, Milan, Italy (a and p). 
Lumber and Products: 

Construction specialties, such as win- 
dow sash and flooring material, 50047, 
Toronto, Canada (a); Douglas fir, and 
Oregon pine, 50057, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark (a); pitch pine, 50124, Palermo, 
Italy (a); plywood, 50058, Turin, Italy 
(a); plywood, face, Douglas fir or pop- 
lar, 50127, Basel, Switzerland (a); 50128, 
Basel, Switzerland (a). 

Machinery: 

Air compressors, 50009, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil (a); bicycle-part manufacturing 
machinery and equipment, 50061, Bir- 
mingham, England (p); boilers, steam, 
50009, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); bottling 
(wine) machinery, 50066, Oslo, Norway 
(p); clay-working machinery,for making | 
roof tiles and bricks, 50009, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil (a); concrete mixers, and pneu-| 
matic drills, 50129, Zurich, Switzerland 
(p); embroidery and lace-making ma- 
chinery, 50033, Vienna, Austria (a); en- 
gines, crude oil, high speed, 50009, Sao 
aulo, Brazil (a); floor-scrubbing ma- 





chinery, 50132, Stockholm, Sweden (a); 
hockey stick, ski, and toboggan making 
machinery and equipment, 50123, North| 
Bay, Canada (a); hoisting and convey-| 
ing equipment, 50121, Paris, France (a); | 
ice-making machinery, 50111, Zagreb, | 
Yugoslavia (a); ice-making machinery, | 
carbon dioxide, 50138, Bombay, India 
(p); machine tools, wood-working, metal- 
working, and _ special purpose tools, 
50121, Paris, France (a); mining ma- 
chinery, 50063, Sydney, Australia (a or 
p); oil-burning system for heating, elec- 
tric automatic, 50122, Quebec, Canada 
(a); refrigerating plant of 100 barrels’ 
capacity, 50059, Bogota, Colombia (p); 
refrigerating plant with capacity of 40 
keeves daily, 50131, La Paz, Bolivia (p); 
refrigerators, gas or electric, commer- 
cial, 50120, Habana, Cuba (a); _ rice- 
husking machinery, 50060, San Juan de 
la Maguana, Dominican Republic (p); 
sanding and polishing machines to be 
used by automobile body builders, 50065, 
The Hague, Netherlands (p); shoe-mak- 
ing machinery, complete line, 50064, 
Habana, Cuba (p); steel-rolling mill ma- 
chinery, 50121, Paris, France (a); tex- 
tile machinery, 50121, Paris, France (a); 
tools, pneumatic, 50062, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (a). 

Minerals: 

Cement, and plastic building materials, 
50119, Montreal, Canada (a); coke, do- 
mestic, in nut, stove, egg, range, and pea 
sizes, 50039, London, Canada (a); 0z0- 
kerite, crude, 50142, Hamburg, Germany 
(a or p); quartz for mercury are lamps, 
50088, Prague, Czechoslovakia (p). 


Motion Pictures: 

Photo electric cells for sound synchron- 
ization machines, 50035, San Juan, P. R. 
(p); projectors, portable, 50105, Sura- 
baya, Java (p); sound-synchronization 
equipment, 50106, Guatemala City, 
Guatemala (a and p); 50107, Bombay, 
India (a); 50135, Bogota, Colombia (a). 
Paper and Paper Goods: 

Fiber sheets, hard, 50070, Toronto, 
Canada (p); ink, alcohol proof, non- 
bleeding, for use in making celluloid 
buttons, 50069, Montreal, Canada (p); 
kraft wrapping, woodfree, white and 
colored bankpost, creamlaid, wood-con- 
taining, foolscap, ledger, flint, art, and 
imitation art papers, and newsprint pa- 
per for flat presses, 50067, Singapore, 
Straits Settlements (a); newsprint pa- 
per, and vulcanized fiber, 50052, Paris, 
France (a); press board materials, 50033, 
Vienna, Austria (a); roofing paper stock, | 
50140, Bucharest, Rumania (p); wall- 
board, 50068, Montreal, Canada (p). 
Petroleum Products: ‘ 

Paraffin, wax, and technical oils, 50015, 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia (a and p). 

Railway Supplies: 
Cars, rail, motor, 50144, Bogota, Co- 
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lombia (a); signalling devices, auto- 


matic, 50104, Montreal, Canada (a). 
Rubber Goods: 


Belting, rubber, industrial, 50073, 
Harnosand, Sweden (a); ebonite in 
sheets and rounds, 50009, Sao Paulo, 


Brazil (a); rubber goods, hard, pharma- 
ceutical, dental, and medical, rubberized 
fabrics, and reclaimed rubber, 50052, 
Paris, France (a); rubber sundries and 
Specialties, 50028, London, Canada (a); 
rubberized fabrics, 50071, Montreal, Can- 
ada (a); tires and inner tubes, automo- 
bile, 50072, Copenhagen, Denmark (a). 


Belting, leaher, 50062, Paris, France 
(a); leather goods, 50091, Tel-Aviv, Pal- 
estine (a); novelties, leather, 50087, To- 
ronto, Canada (a); shoe findings, 50074, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); shoes, and 
blacking, 50052, Paris, France (a). 
Soaps: 

Toilet soaps, cheap grades, 50086, San 
Juan, P. R. (a). 

Specialties: 

Advertising novelties, 50078, Havana, 
Cuba (a); advertising novelties or spe- 
cialties, such as calendars, cigar holders, 
and ash trays, 50079, Quebec, Canada 
(a); bicycle parts and equipment, 50061, 
Birmingham, England (p);__ bicycles, 
50085, Batavia, Java (a); bows and ar- 
rows, 50075, Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); 
brushes, paint, 50046, Lourenco Marques, 
Portuguese East Africa (a); cash regis- 
ters, rebuilt, 50084, Helsingfors, Finland 
(p); crockery, cheap, 50086, San Juan, 
P. R. (a); desk sets, 50023, London, Can- 
ada (a); fireless cookers, 50025, Guate- 


mala City, Guatemala (a and p); foun- 
tain pens and pencils, 50052, Paris, 
France (a); furniture, household, in- 


cluding metal beds, 50080, San Juan, P. 
R. (a); glass, including stained, pris- 
matic, and beveled, 50082, Rosario, Ar- 
gentina (p); glass letters, opaline, for 
electric signs, 50013, Mayaguez, P. R. 
(p); glassware, 50023, London, Canada 
(a); haversacks and mess kits, army, 
50075, Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); 
household artigles and novelties, 50083, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil (p); household ware, 
50040, Milan, Italy (a and p); instru- 
ments, professional and scientific, 50046, 
Lourenco Marques, Portuguese East 
Africa (a); jewelry, costume, 50023, 
London, Canada (a); novelties, 50087, 
Toronto, Canada (a); office specialties, 
50052, Paris, France (a); office supplies, 
such as pens, penholders, erasers, paper 
clips, looseleaf books, paper fasteners, 
desk calendar pads, drawing supplies, 
and stationery novelties, 50077,  Mont- 
real, Canada (a); perfume sprays, and 
novelties, 50023, London, England (a); 
pencils, refillable, 50023, London, Eng- 
land (a); phonograph recording ma- 
chines and novelties for homes, 50107, 
Bombay, India (a); trays, bakelite or 
composition material, for cafeteria, 
50076, Montreal, Canada (a and p); 
typewriters, 50052, Paris, France (a); 


Washing machines, 50024, Montreal, 
Canada (a). 
Textiles: 


Cotton cretonnes, 50094, Oslo, Norway 
(a and p); cotton piece goods, 50091, Tel- 
Aviv, Palestine (a); cotton print goods, 
50088, Montreal, Canada (a); cotton, 
raw, 50092, Copenhagen, Denmark (a 
and p); cotton, raw, and cotton waste, 
50097, Havre, France (a); cotton, table 


|covers, dice and floral patterns, 50098, 
| London, EngJand (a or p); cotton voiles, 


cheap prints, and other dress fabrics, 
50102, Bridgetown, Barbados (a); cotton 
voiles, white and colored, 50096, Bom- 
bay, India (a); cotton voiles, and fents, 
50095, Bombay, India (a or p); felt pen- 
nants, 50100, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a 
or p); haberdashery (shirts, underwear, 
shorts, and felt hats), 50101, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil (a); hair bristles, and 
feathers, 50097, Havre, France (a); 
hosiery, cotton, wool, and rayon, 50093, 
Amsterdam, Netherlands (a); oilcloth, 
table, and imitation leather cloth for 
covering furniture, 50103, Shanghai, 
China (a and p); rayon print goods, 
50088, Montreal, Canada (a); silk and 
wool goods, 50091, Tel-Aviv, Palestine 
(a); towels, including bath towels, 50090, 
Lima, Peru (a); twine, 50089, Toronto, 
Canada (a); waterproof garments, 50052, 
Paris, France (a); yarn, rayon, especially 
viscose 50099, Oruro, Bolivia (a). 


Tobacco: 

Leaf tobacco, 50006, Altona, Germany 
(p); tobacco, 50007, Hambur, Ger- 
many (p). 
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Data on World Business Conditions 
Compiled by Commerce Department 
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Higher Wheat Prices Aiding Canadian Situation;. Trade 
Said to Continue Dull in Mexico, Argentina, and Brazil; 
German Tone More Confident 


The 
weekly review of business conditions 
throughout the world was made public 


Department of Commerce’s 


Feb. 16. The Department’s statement 
follows in full text: 


Argentina 


Argentina. — Business for the week 
ended Feb. 6 continued dull. Exports 
increased seasonally. The weather is 
fine and indicates that this year’s corn 
crop will be exceptionally large. The 
Province of Santa Fe secured a loan of 
$5,000,000 and 4,000,000 paper pesos. 
As a result of high exchange rates, the 
demand for mercerized and carded yarns 
was weaker. The Italian yarn competi- 
tion has lessened momentarily. 


Australia 


Australia.—The financial situation con- 
tinues the outstanding matter of impor- 
tance in Australia. Bankers’ exchange 
rates have not changed during the week, 
but outside rates are firmer. Federal 
and State officials are now engaged in 
examining the country’s finances with 
a view of formulating a three-year plan 
of adjustment. The outcome of this 
conference is anxiously awaited by the 
public. 


Wool prices are noticeably firmer. The 
apple crop is now estimated at about 
7,000,000 bushels, of which 3,000,000 
will be exported. i 


Brazil | 


Brazil. — The business situation dur- 
ing the week ended Feb. 7 continued 
depressed. Exports from Santos were 
light, but from Rio de Janeiro were 
heavy. Imports continue to be light, 
but the fact that stocks are low should 
bring about an improvement. The Minas 
Geraes State Coffee Institute has been 
reorganized. 

Santos 4s are selling at 16 milreis 500 
reis and Rio 7s at 17 milreis 500 reis 
per 10 kilos. The milreis exchange de- 
clined to 11 milreis 400 reis per dollar. 
New exchange regulations were issued 
on Feb. 7, changing slightly the previows 
exchange regulations and removing the 
prohibition against the sale of foreign 
exchange for the purpose of paying for 
imported luxuries. 


Canada 


Canada.—Higher wheat prices and the 
appearance of Spring and Summer or- 
ders are responsible for a slight im- 
provement in business conditions dur- 
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ing the week. Collections are still fair 
to slow, but employment is gaining some- 
what on anticipations of Spring activ- 
ity. In Quebec and the Maritimes, shoe 
manufacturers are fairly well occupied, 
at about 60 per cent of capacity, on 
Spring and Summer orders. 

There is little demand for fruits, but 
sales of rubber products have improved, 
particularly tires. Automotive business 
is fairly quiet in Ontario, but dealers 
expect an improvement later in the 
month. Completion of inventories has 
brought in some hardware business to 
balance stocks, but retail supplies are 
low generally. 

Staple foodstuffs are moying well in 
the Prairie Provinces, but’ demand for 
fancy goods is dull. Railway shops at 
Winnipeg, Calgary, and Vancouver will 
go on a shorter working week, which 
will affect approximately 4,000 em- 
ployes. Australian pineapples are being 
introduced on the western market for 
the first time; a carload of West Indies 
tomatoes recently arrived at Vancou- 





Frozen and Cured Meat Stocks Exceed 


Total Year Ago by 22 Million Pounds 


Cold Storage Holdings of Poultry Decreased by 40 Million 
Pounds, Report Shows 


Stocks of frozen and cured meats, in- 
cluding lard, in cold storage warehouses 
and meat packing establishments on Feb. 
1 were approximately 22,000,000 pounds 
greater than on the same date of 1930, 
while cold storage holdings of frozen 
poultry were about 40,000,000 pounds 
less, according to the monthly report of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
just made public. 

Total meats on cold storage were 891,- 


| 579,000 pounds, as compared with a five- 
year average of 829,495,000 pounds, the | 
In dairy products, cold} 


report shows. 
storage holdings of creamery butter to- 
taled 46,771,000 pounds, a decrease of 
13,000,000 pounds, while case eggs and 
frozen eggs showed large increase. The 
report follows in full text: 

Dairy Products and Eggs 

The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following cold storage holdings of dairy 
products and eggs Feb. 1, 1931: 

Creamery Butter: 46,771,000 pounds com- 
pared with 60,230,000 pounds Feb. 1, 1930. 
and a five-year average of 34,117,000 pounds. 

Forty Per Cent Cream: 172,000 40-quart 
cans. 

Twenty Per Cent Cream: 11,000 40-quart 
cans. 

American Cheese: 54,511,000 pounds com- 
pared with 53,672,000 pounds Feb. 1, 1930, 
and a five-year average of 49,919,000 pounds. 

Swiss, including Block Cheese: 8,742,000 
pounds compared with 7,939,000 pounds Feb. 
1, 1930, and a five-year average of 7,710,000 
pounds. 

Brick and Munster Cheese: 799,000 pounds 
compared with 1,356,000 pounds Feb. 1, 1930, 
and a five-year average of 1,578,000 pounds, 

Limburger Cheese: 613,000 pounds com- 
pared with 959,000 pounds Feb. 1, 1930, 
and a five-year average of 1,273,000 pounds. 

All Other Varieties of Cheese: 4,817,000 
pounds compsred with 5,297,000 pounds 
Feb. 1, 1930, and a five-year average of 
5,274,000 pounds. 

Case Eggs: 734,000 cases compared with 
139,000 cases Feb. 1, 1980, and a five-year 
average of 249,000 cases. 

Frozen Eggs: 75,378,000 pounds compared 
with 44,080,000 pounds Feb. 1, 1930, and a 
five-year average of 38,235,000 pounds. 

Classification of frozen eggs on 79 per 
cent of total holdings for Feb. 1, 1931, is 
shown as follows: 15 per cent whites, 22 per 
cent yolks and 63 per cent mixed. 

Frozen and Cured Meats 

The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following stocks of frozen and cured 
meats, including lard, in cold storage 
warehouses and meat packing establish- 
ments on Feb, 1, 1931: 

Total Meats: 891,579,000 pounds com- 





pared with 879,937,000 pounds Feb. 1, 1930, 
and a five-year average of 829,495,000 
pounds. 

Frozen Beef: 52,132,000 pounds compared 
with 72,692,000 pounds Feb. 1, 1930, and a 
five-year average of 63,724,000 pounds. 

Frozen Pork: 215,599,000 pounds compared 
with 178,695,000 pounds Feb. 1, 1930, and 
a five-year average of 167,606,000 pounds, 

Frozen Lamb and Mutton: 4,081,000 
pounds compared with 4,667,000 pounds Feb. 
1, 1930, and a five-year average of 3,976,000 
pounds. 

Cured Beef: 10,779,000 pounds in proc- 
ess of cure and 9,490,000 pounds fully cured 
compared with 12,088,000 pounds in proc- 
ess of cure and 14,240,000 pounds fully 
cured Feb. 1, 1930, and a five-year aver- 
age of 24,367,000 pounds for both items, 

Dry Salt Pork: 67,305,000 pounds in 
process of cure and 40,512,000 pounds fully 
cured compared with 63,115,000 pounds in 
process of cure and 53,173,000 pounds fully 
cured Feb. 1, 1930, and a five-year average 
of 125,548,000 pounds for both items. 

Pickled Pork: 242,486,000 pounds in proc- 
ess of cure and 155,456,000 pounds fully 
cured compared with 244,139,000 pounds in 
process of cure and 147,984,000 pounds 
fully cured Feb. 1, 1930, and a five-year av- 
erage of 372,074,000 pounds for both items. 

Miscellaneous Meats: 93,739,000 pounds 





compared with 89,144,000 pounds Feb. 1, 
1930, and a five-year average of 72,200,000 
pounds, 

Lard: 62,850,000 pounds compared with 
92,171,000 pounds Feb. 1, 1930, and a five- 
year average of 90,093,000 pounds. 

Fruits 

The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following cold storage holdings of fruits 
on Feb. 1, 1931: 

837,000 barrels of apples compared with 
1,316,000 barrels Feb. 1, 1930, and a five- 
year average of 2,119,000 barrels, 

15,350,000 boxes of apples compared with 
10,149,000 boxes Feb. 1, 1930, and a five-year 
average of 10,558,000 boxes. 

4,476,000 bushel baskets of apples com- 
pared with 4,005,000 bushel baskets Feb. 1, 
1930, and a five-year average of 2,647,000 
bushel baskets. 

1,219,000 boxes of pears compared with 
825,000 boxes Feb. 1, 1930, and a five-year 
average of 559,000 boxes. 

35,000 bushel baskets of pears compared 
with 18,000 bushel baskets Feb. 1, 1930, and 
a five-year average of 12,000 bushel baskets. 

70,833,000 pounds of frozen and preserved 
fruits compared with 48,085,000 pounds 
Feb, 1, 1930, and a five-year average of 46,- 
202,000 pounds. 





Poultry 
The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following cold storage holdings of frozen 
poultry on Feb. 1, 1931: 
Total Frozen Poultry: 101,323,000 pounds 


ver. Demand for exectrical lines in Brit- 
ish Columbia is about normal. The pro- 
vincial government has abandoned the 
tax on fuel oil. 

According to a private estimate, ap- 
proximately $20,300,000 of new build- 
ing contracts were awarded during Jan- 
uary, the lowest monthly total in the 
past two years. Nearly half was of an 
engineering nature, and another 30 per 
cent in business buildings. It is re- 
ported that the provincial government 
of Ontario and the City of Toronto will 
undartake construction projects _ by 
Mar. 1 involving the expenditure of be- 
tween $5,000,000 and $6,000,000. 

Quotations on May wheat at Winnipeg 
reached 60 cents on Feb. 3 for the first 
time since Dec. 16, the week closing 
with net gains of from 2 to 3 cents. 
Canadian stocks in store on Jan. 30 were 
approximately 203,378,000 bushels, 
about 8 per cent less than the quantity 
a year ago that date. 

Bank debits entered at Dominion clear- 
ing-house centers in 1930 totaled $37,- 
491,000,000. This is a decline of nearly 
20 per cent from the 1929 figure, which 
is attributed in large part to the decline 
in commodity and security prices. Com- 
panies chartered by the Dominion and 
the provinces numbered 4,307, with an 
average capitalization of $174,000. The 
average capitalization in the year be- 
fore was $317,000, when 5,486 compa- 
nies were chartered. 


China 


China.—Foreign importers feel se- 
verely the further declines in the silver 
market during the past week. This con- 
dition inspires dealers to become in- 
creasingly more exacting in their re- 
quirements that goods purchased meet 
exact specifications. 

China’s import trade during 1930 
shows an increase over the previous year 
of 10 per cent, figured in haikwan taels, 
the customs official unit of valuation. 
Imports from the United States in- 
creased 17 per cent in haikwan -tael 
value; from Japan, 5 per cent; and from 
India, 133 per cent. Imports from the 
United Kingdom decreased 13 per cent 
in haikwan-tael value. 

In equivalent American gold value, 
China’s 1930 imports decreased 22 per 
cent from the previous year, with de- 
creases reported as follows: United 
States, 17 per cent; Japan, 25 per cent; 
United Kingdom, 38 per cent; with In- 
dia imports showing an increase in gold 
value of 65 per cent. 

General economic conditions in North 
China remain unchanged from last week. 
Tientsin’s import and export transac- 
tions are at the minimum, due to con- 
tinued fluctuations in exchange and to 
preparations for the approaching lunar 
new-year settlements. 

Stocks of imported commodities now 
show further reductions, but with only 
a few renewal orders going forward. 
Should silver exchange permit, some re- 
vival of business is expected following 
new-year settlements. 

Good crops throughout north China 
are now probable, as a result of heavy 
snow during the Winter and an early 
thaw this month. 

Hongkong is experiencing the usual 
lull in general business activity prior 
to the Chinese new-year holiday period. 

Further slight declines in exchange 
during the week again serve to empha- 
size the reluctance of dealers to book 
orders. 


Czechoslovakia 


Czechoslovakia.—Except for slight im- 
provement in the steel industry, due to 
new orders from the state railways, 
practically all lines of business continue 
to decline gradually. Taking the aver- 
age for the years 1921-1929 as 100, the 
employment index declined from 101.1 
in December, 1929, to 97.7 in Novem- 
ber, 1930, and 96.3 in December, 1930. 

The textile industry continues dull, 
with a further downward tendency. Cot- 
ton receipts are still falling and un- 
employment increasing. 


are already feeling the loss of the Hun- 


garian market as a result of the lapse} 


of Czechoslovakia’s commercial treaty 
with that country. 

The reduction in domestic steel cartel 
prices has not been in effect long 
enough to determine its influence on de- 
mand, but exports are being well main- 
tained. Domestic pipe and tube prices 
have been reduced by 5 to 6 per cent. 
New orders from the United States for 
Deauville sandals gave some stimulus to 
the shoe and leather industries, but op- 
erations are still measurably lower than 
a year ago. 


France 

France.—French business in January 
was more unsettled, with commercial and 
industrial conditions entering the first 
stages of the crisis, and with financial 
interests employing even more conserva- 
tive measures. National consumption 
was lower and official returns show that 
unemployment is increasing at an accel- 
erated rate. The press reports that the 
official French government delegate to the 
International Labor Bureau declared 
that there were 350,000 wholly unem- 
ployed, and 1,000,000 partially unem- 
ployed in France; this statement is 
neither confirmed nor denied officially. 

The domestic coal market shows im- 
provement but sales of industrial grades 
are declining, and mine owners are cur- 





compared with 141,552,000 pounds Feb. 1, 
1930, and a five-year average of 123,136,000 
pounds, 

Broilers: 13,061,000 pounds compared with 
21,847,000 pounds Feb. 1, 1930, and a five- 
year average of 17,132,000 pounds. 

Fryers: 9,331,000 pounds compared with 
11,669,000 pounds Feb. 1, 1930, and a five- 
year average of 9,226,000 pounds. 

Roasters: 30,571,000 pounds compared 
with 41,344,000 pounds Feb. 1, 1930, and a 
five-year average of 38,247,000 pounds. 

Fowls: 18,409,000 pounds compared with 
17,649,000 pounds Feb. 1, 1930, and a five- 
year average of 16,888,000 pounds. 

Turkeys: 7,020,000 pounds compared with 
11,946,000 pounds Feb. 1, 1930, and a five- 
year average of 11,075,000 pounds. 

Miscellaneous Poultry: 22,931,000 pounds 
compared with 37,097,000 pounds Feb. 1, 
1930, and a five-year average of 30,568,000 
pounds. 

White the Bureau feels assured of the 
completeness and accuracy of the total 
amount of poultry reported, it cannot vouch 
for the accuracy and classification of the 
various sizes of chickens, There are a num- 
ber of concerns whose holdings are ex- 
ceedingly heavy, who find it impracticable 
to make segregation on their reports. Con- 
sequently, there will be fryers contained 
in the figures shown for broilers, roasters 
and possibly miscellaneous poultry. 


There is gen-| 
eral complaint among the mills that they; 


tailing production. The iron and steel 
industry is maintaining the production 
levels of the last six moths, but domestic 
prices are generally unremunerative and 
export prices are still declining; there 
are prospects for early wage cuts in Lor- 
raine. Industrial machinery orders are 
few but there is still a large volume of 
inflated orders on hand in most plants. 
The inactivity in the textile and wood- 
working machinery plants is spreading. 

Rolling stock manufacturers are in- 
creasing their high rate of production 
due to an ample supply of skilled labor 
and assured capacity operation through 
1931. The electrical equipment market 
is dull except for generating and indus- 
trial equipment; the household appliance 
market is weak and flooded with low- 
priced products. 


The anticipated revival in the textile 
industry is being prevented by the un- 
certain trend of raw material prices, 


port demand. The majority of spinning 
mills is operating on a part-time basis, 
and the ribbon industry shows 70 per 
cent of its looms idle. Few buyers are 
found for the heavy offerings of very 
cheap priced Russian flax. Sales at the 
récent Paris agricultural implements 
show were below expectations, despite 
numerous innovations and improvements, 
mostly in American equipment. 


A slight improvement in the automo- 
bile market was noticed in January but 
not to the extent expected; the schedules 


due to ample stocks and the leading 
French manufacturer is reported as re- 
leasing more workmen. Agricultural ac- 
tivities are being hampered by unfavor- 
able weather. The Winter wheat crop is 
poor and stocks of domestic wheat have 
diminished; this is influencing an upward 
price trend, and a modification of the 
regulation restricting. the quantities of 
imported wheat authorized for flour man- 
ufacture, is being contemplated. 

An adoption of the proposed increase 
in the sugar tariff is believed likely fol- 
lowing the accord which refiners and 
producers are endeavoring to establish, 
which would provide retention of stocks 
at a figure between 150,000 and 200,000 
tons, and a reduction of between 10 and 
15 per cent of the beet crop. The lumber 
market is inactive and weak. Traffic in 
all French ports in general was slightly 
below normal, with increased activity to- 
ward the end of the month. As compared 
with the same period of 1930, carloadings 
declined by 6 per cent and order receipts 
by 11 per cent. 


Germany 


Germany.—Despite the absence of any 
important evidence of business improve- 
ment, a somewhat more confidert tone 
has appeared in German trade and indus- 
try during the past month, due particu- 
larly to the promising Reichstag political 
outlook. The preesnt favorable prospect, 
that the Reichstag will approve the 1931 
federal budget before the beginning of 
the next fiscal year (Apr. 1, 1931), thus 
avoiding further resort to dictatorial 
measures, justifies increased , confidence 
that the Bruening government may suc- 
cessfully develop its program of finan- 
cial sanification, urgent agricultural re- 
lief, commodity price reduction and other 
measures essential to business revival. 

Commodity price fluctuations continue 
to be an important adverse factor. A 
further decline in wholesale raw mate- 
rial prices has increased the already ab- 
normal spread between domestic whole- 
sale and retail prices. Business improve- 
ment has obviously been delayed by the 
slow downward readjustment of consum- 
ers’ prices. The unexpected heavy vol- 
ume of January bargain sales through- 
out the country indicates a large latent 
|demand for goods, but that the public 
is unwilling to pay current prices. 

After firmness throughout January, 
short term money rates manifested a 
distinctly easier trend during the last 
|few dafs. Federal tax receipts during 
the first nine months of the current fiscal 
year totaled 6,878,000,000 marks or ap- 
proximately 820,000,000 marks below pro- 
portionate estimates. The seasonal in- 
crease in unemployment is holding within 
| anticipated limits partly due to the mild 
Winter, but the problem continues to be 
|the most difficult aspect of the national 
|economie situation. Recipients of unem- 
| ployment relief, both ordinary and 
|emergency, totaled 3,135,000 on January 
|15, or 36.6 per cent more than a year 
|ago; an additional 1,631,000 unsubsidized 
| unemployed brings the total to 4,765,000, 
indicating that the Winter peak will 
exceed 5,000,000. 

Total 1930 imports were valued at 
| 10,393,000,000 marks, 22.7 per cent under 
1929, while exports valued at 11,328,000,- 
000 marks were only 10.5 per cent under 
the previous year, and this was largely 
offset by price declines. German manu- 
facturers are concentrating efforts to- 
|ward lower production costs with the 
particular purpose of retaining and ex- 
tending foreign markets; present low 
raw material prices greatly facilitate 
this effort. 





India 


India.—Uncertainty regarding the out- 
come of the round table conference cou- 
pled with low commodity price levels 
continues to handicap Indian business. 
No marked general improvement is an- 
ticipated during the first half of 1931, 
according to consensus of opinion. Com- 
mercial pessimism is reflected through- 
out the country in strenuous retrench- 
ment and concentration on easy moving 
lines and well established accounts. 

Finances of central and provincial 
governments are strained. Despite new 
sources of revenue opening up during 
the year and considerable government 
borrowing, the Indian Government faces 
a deficit estimated at 150,000,000 rupees 
~~ current fiscal year. (Rupee about 

0.36. , 


Japan 

Japan.—Some improvement in Japan’s 
activity is evidenced by the decision to 
reduce the present cotton yarn produc- 
tion curtailment of 35 per cent to 30 per 
cent, effective Apr. 1. This is the first 
downward revision of production restric- 
tion noted in any important industry 
during the last several months. Foreign 
trade has also shown a slight improve- 
ment, with returns for January register- 
ing an increase in raw silk exports. Im- 
ports of raw cotton for the month were 
below normal, causing a favorable trade 





balance for January. 
Rice prices are still low, despite the 
measures taken by the government. to 
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Motion Picture 
Theaters Show 
Gain for 1930 


More Than Half of Sound 
Film Houses Located in 
United States; Increase 
Noted in Near East 


More than half of the sound film the- 
aters «° the world are located in the 
United States while the Nation also has 
more than a third of all moving picture 
houses, the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced Feb. 138. (A summary of the 
statement was published in the issue of 
Feb. 14.) The statement follows in full 
text: 

There were 62,365 motion picture the- 
aters throughout the world on Jan. 1 
of this year, of which 42,471 exhibited 
silent pictures, with 19,894 equipped for 
the exhibition of sound motion pictures, 
according to C. J. North, Motion Picture 
Division, Department of Commerce. 

Near East Increases 

Of this total 10,231 silent picture and 
12,500 sound picture theaters were regis- 
tered in the United States. The Near 
East led the world last year in percent- 


' : 1a |age increase in the number of motion 
heavy inventories, and the declining ex- | 


picture theaters established during the 
year. 

An increase in the Near East of ap- 
proximately 42 per cent in motion pic- 
ture houses was shown over 1929, ac- 
cording to the report. There were 74 
theaters in the near East in 1930, as com- 
pared with 52 in 1929. The United 
States ranked third in percentage in- 
crease of the theaters, having 22,731 in 
1930, as compared with 20,500 in 1929, 
an approximate increase of 11 per cent. 

Latin America was second with 4,954 
motion picture houses in 1930, as com- 
pared with 3,981 in 1929, an increase 
of about 24 per cent. The Far East was 
fourth with 4,283 in 1930, as compared 
with 3,976 in 1929, an increase of about 
8 per cent. Europe was next with 28,- 
454 in 1930, as compared with 27,379 in 
1929, an increase of about 4 per cent. 
The increase in Africa was about 2 per 
cent, from 755 in 1929 to 769 in 1930. 
Canada maintained its position in both 
years with 1,100. 

_For the first time the motion-picture 
division compiled statistics on the num- 
ber of sound-fiim houses throughout the 





world. The figures are as follows: 





’ 


peck 


United States, 12,500;. Europe, 5,401; *? 


Far East, 905; Latin America, 527; Can- 
ada, 450; Africa, 110; Near East, 1. 
Rank of European Countries 

The rank of European countries‘ in 
silent-film theaters was noted as follows: 
Germany, England, France, Spain, Italy, 
Russia, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Poland, 
Austria, Belgium, Hungary, Denmark, 
Portugal, Yugoslavia, Switzerland, Fin- 
land, Rumania, Norway, The Nether- 
lands, Greece, Bulgaria, Turkey, Latvia, 
Esthonia, and Lithuania. 

In Latin America as follows: Brazil, 
Argentina, Mexico, Cuba, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Uruguay, Venezuela, Porto Rico, 
Peru, Salvador, British West Indies, 
Guatemala, Panama, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Honduras, Ecuador, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, Bolivia, Paraguay, Haiti, Bermu- 
das, British Guiana, Dutch West Indies, 
and British Honduras. 

The Far-Eastern rank was as follows: 
Japan, Australia, New Zealand, India, 
Philippine Islands, China, Netherland 
East Indies, Siam, British Malaya, 
French Indo-China, Ceylon, Fiji Islands, 
and the Society Islands. 

The Union of South Africa led in 
Africa, followed by North Africa, Egypt, 
East Africa, and Madagascar, Syria, 
Palestine, Persia, and Iraw, followed in 
;order named. 





stabilize the market. The government 
has announced that it will make a sec- 
ond purchase of rice during February 
amounting to 1,000,000 koku (about 5,- 
120,000 bushels). Losses by the gov- 
ernment on rice purchases to date are 
estimated at 110,000,000 yen ($55,000,- 
000). A 42,000,000 yen 5 per cent railway 
bond issue, maturing in 12 years, has 
been announced. The current yield is 
5% per cent. 


Mexico 

Mexico.—General economic conditions 
continue unsatisfactory with a further 
curtailment in mining operations immi- 
nent as a result of the unfavorable metal 
prices. Business is dull in practically all 
lines and no improvement is anticipated 
before the early Summer when the Win- 
ter wheat crop, for which the present 
outlook is unfavorable, may relieve the 
situation somewhat in the wheat produc- 
ing areas. 

In order to encourage the exportation 
of petroleum products, export duty on 
such items has been materially reduced 
by a decree published Feb. 4, to become 
effective immediately. (The new rates 
of export duty will appear in Tariffs and 
Trade Regulations Section of an early 
issue of Commerce Reports.) 








Helping Unemployed 

Commissioner Ethelbert Stewart says 
that every industry has leaders who 
could go far in solving the unemployment 
evil if they could apply their ability 
to the industry as a whole rather than 
to the individual establishments with 
which they are associated. (Department 
of Labor.) 
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GRACIOUSNESS 
The graciousness of the St. Regis is 
born of the momentum of smart New 
York itself. In turn, it affords a resi- 
dential seclusion which is exquisitely- 





appointed and internationally cher- 
ished. By-the-day accommodations. 
HOTEL 


ST. REGIS 


Fifth Avenue New York 
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Effect of Combination Is Shown 
In Analysis of Domestic Industry 


Court Finds Company’s Influence on Gasoline 


Prices in Certain Areas Did Not Involve 
Element of Compulsion 


I 


unreasonably restrai 


N determining that the proposed merger of the Standard Oil 
Company of New York and the Vacuum Oil Company would not 
n interstate commerce and therefore not violate 


terms of the Standard Oil dissolution decree, the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of Missouri considered the 


probable effect of the merger upon 


company relations. 
(The portion of 


solution decree and dealing with the law 
tion of the two companies wa th 
i The concluding portion of the opinion, dealing 
stry of the merger and stating the con- 


and compett 
Feb. 12, 18 and 14.) é 
with the effect upon the indu 


the oil industry, as well as inter- 


the opinion construing the provisions of the dis- 


applicable and the resources 
s published in the issues of 


hse tics hittenessksiecteibt cit tiaiciieliil pepe Da aae nemesis 


clusions of the court, follows in i text: 


Effect upon the Industry of the 
sceper: I thile the “Petroleum Indus- 
try” is world-wide, we are interested in 
this large view only as it relates to the 
matter now in hand and that relation 
can be rather briefly stated—it has to 
do with present and prospective com- 
petitive conditions in this country. How- 
ever, it is not out of place to state that 
there are large and somewhat scattered 
foreign crude deposits from which there 
was a production, in 1929, of nearly 45% 
as much crude oil as in the United States 
and foreign refining capacity of about 
half that of this country. 

The first immediate matter to be noted 
is that a foreign company (Royal Dutch 
Shell and subsidiaries) .with vast re- 
sources has entered the United States 
and is developing and extending its busi- 
ness very rapidly. An idea of the im- 
portance of this company may be had 
from the fact that, in 1929, it produced 
229,379,000 barrels of crude—something 
over 15%—in a total world production 
from all sources of 1,488,604,000 barrels. 
The second matter to be noted is that} 
of an increasing importation of gasoline 
(coming mainly from Venezuela where 
the Shell company has extensive crude 
and refining facilities). Another matter 
is the relatively small percentage of 
petroleum exports furnished by Socony 
and Vacuum.” 


Relative Standing 


Of Concerns Involved 
‘As to the United States, the situation 
is as follows. The percentages of com- 
bined Socony and Vacuum of the entire 
production in the United States is as| 
fololws: Crude 4.5%, refining capacity | 
7c; gasoline 8.9%, kerosene 8.5%, fuel | 
diesel, gas and furnace oils 7.3%, lubri-| 
cants 12.8%, miscellaneous 7°. Crude 


28.6%; miscellaneous, ( 
Vacuum .2%, total 27.8%. From this it 
is clear that Vacuum additions in kero- 
sene, fuel oils and miscellaneous would 
be relatively trivial, of gasoline small, 
and substantial only in lubricants. 

With this business status of the com- 
panies (separate and combined) stated, 
we pass to the matter of the competitive 
conditions in this territory in order to 
estimate the effect of the merger 
thereon. Defendants introduced an ex- 
hibit (No. 6) showing the percentage of 
consumption in this territory supplied 
by Socony in 1909 (the year of the de- 
cree herein) and of such percentages 
supplied by these companies (separate | 
and comb‘ned) in 1929.% From this. it | 
appears that whereas Socony supplied | 
more than 90° of the total consumption | 
of all petroleum products in this terri-| 
tory in 1909 (when it was the seljing| 
agency of the old combination) it now 
supplies 23.8% and the combined com- 
panies would supply only 24.6%. This 
is true although both Socony and Vac- 
uum have been busy during this period 
in expanding their marketing agencies | 
in this territory.” 


Area Available to 
Imported Products 
In this territory, there are 9 refineries 


|of which one is owned by Vacuum, four 
| by Socony and four by others—the com- 


bined capacity of those owned by these 
companies being 40,500 barrels while the 
others have 44,200 barrels. In the ad- 
jacent States of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey there are 54 refineries of which 
Vacuum owns one and Socony none—the 
capacity of the Vacuum refinery being 
20,000 barrels while that of the others 
is 515,500 barrels. This area being on 


nies, many of which are selling| from mere business reasons arising from 
w York and New England). natural competitive conditions. In many 

There are not only these potentialities| instances it was developed what was 
of competition and these generalizations | meant by “follow” and in only two was 
as to actual competitive conditions but| the idea expressed of any coercive sense. 
there is testimony as to the present|In one of these, a station operator using 
strength in this territory of several in-|Socony gasoline, who sold it under the 
dividual companies. The Government|regular price, tesgified that Socony 
introduced an exhibit (No. 130) showing| agents had threatened to take away its 
a “Comparative Analysis of Petroleum| pumps “because I put in Red-hot gas 
Products Sales in New York and New| (made by another company) and also 
England for the year 1929.”% This ex- 


com 
in Ne 


Socony 27.6%, | 


is produced in 18 States with Socony | the seaboard, is readily and cheaply open 
having production in 4 States in two of | to import products, particularly those 
which (Louisiana and Texas) Vacuum) of Shell, Pan American and others from 
has a small production. There are 347| Venezuela. This territory is thickly 
refiner:es in 29 States, with Socony hav-| populated and has offered an inviting 
ing 16 and Vacuum 4. The relative | field. Of the twenty companies doing a 
standing of these two companies (com-| general petroleum business (Def. Ex. 
Lined) with other large competitors as|138), 13 are in New York, Connecticut 
shown by the crude and refining statis-|and Massachusetts, 11 are in Rhode 
tics’ is as follows. Crude production! Island and Vermont and 10 are in Maine 
(barrels) in the United States for 1929: | and New Hampshire. All of these com- 
Shell, 175,992,000, Texas 120,000,000,| panies are-strong integrated concerps 
Standard of New Jersey 101,100,000,|} doing business in fifteen or more States 
Gulf 100,000,000, Standard of Indiana! and include (in each of the above States) 


| Quinlan 


hibit covers sales of the five classes of 
products by Socony, Vacuum and three 
others—large companies. As shown in: 


other companies are very substantial as 
compared to Socony and Vacuum com- 
bined. But the exhibit is misleading in 
that the testimony shows it understates 
the sales of those companies.* 

Also, an examination of the testimony 
of many of the distributors and opera- 
tors of stations (introduced by the Gov- 
}ernment) who were scattered over this 
territory shcws large sales of g.soline| 
jand lubricants produced by companies 
|other than Socony or Vacuum. It is| 
also shown that the strongest companies 


this exhibit, the sales of these three| 


because I reduced the price” but that 
it had cone nothing and was still sup- 
plying him with gasoline although he 
had continued to sell lower for months 
and was still doing so. The other was 
of a station operator using Socony gaso- 
line who thoug] 5 he would lose this gas- 
oline if he undersold and would take a 
risk in tryin; to get gasoline from any 
other major company as such “might tell 
you they haven’t any gasoline to sell 
you; which has been done” and it was 
necessary to have a dependable sustained 
source of supply. 


Exhibits Illustrative of 
Competitive Conditions 





in the industry (Shell, Standard Oil of 
|which are outstanding (Cities Service, | 
| Tidewater, Si.clair and Richfield) gre| 
|in this territ-ry in a substantia] manner | 
and expanding therein. | 

The round situation is that, while 
| Socony was formerly the thoroughly 
dominating concen in this territory and| 
| while it still has more business and out-| 
lets than any other company therein, | 





yet competition of all kinds and in all) 
localities ha. entered and thriven and is| 
| participated in by rivals amply able to) 
| take care of themselves so that the most| 
that can be said now is that Socony| 
alone or Socony-Vacuum (somewhat! 
more so) is the strongest single force! 
in that area. | 


Alleged Control of 


Prices Stressed 

A pojat mvrh stressed by the Govern- | 
ment is the alleged control of prices for | 
gasoline, in this area, by Socony. It! 
expressly disavows any contention of | 
“price fixing” but contends that Socony | 
rules. the tank wagon and retail prices| 
of gasoline and that this is proof of its| 
power in this area. This contention is) 
confined to gasoline as the only show- 


products is as to automobile oils and| 
such showing is that the prices are| 
standard and not subject to fluctuation. | 
Many witnesses were examined as to| 


may be largely accounted for by the| 
differences oz opportunities for and 
knowledge of the witnesses and, in some 
instances, by the form of the questions 
answered. A form of question repeat- | 
edly put to the witnesses was whether | 
they “followed” the prices posted by} 
Socony and most of them answered that 
they did. This form of question might} 
carry the idea of compulsion and that} 
compulsion might arise from some power 
of Socony to enforce its prices and not 


+ 


> 

= Government Exhibits 93 c¢ and d are | 
suggestive as to Vacuum expansion although 
93 d is not confined thereto. Government 
Exhibits 127-B to CC shew acquisition by 
Socony of 636 outlets since 1921—the ma- 
jority being since 1927. 

*% These witnesses included the following: j 
The president of the Richfield Oil Corpora- | 
tion (operating 500 marketing stations in| 
New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut) 


Rhode Island and 
who testified that he met some 
50 to 100 competitors and that no} 
company was a dominant factor in that) 
territory. The treasurer of the Warner- 
i Company (operating 200 stations 


}eralize very far. 


89,000,000, Socony and Vacuum combined | 
57,986,392, Standard of California 51,-| 
534,160, and eight other companies} 
(Cities Service, Continental, Tidewater, 
Union, Pure, Sinclair, Richfield and} 
Phillips) ranging from 15,000,000 to 20,- 
000,000. Daily refining capacity as fol- 
lows: Standard of New Jersey 718,100, 
Shell 704,200, Standard of Indiana, 404,- 
500, Socony and Vacuum combined 263,- 
600, Standard of California 244,700, 
Texas 232,800 and Gulf 177,000. Another 
large company (Pan-American) C 
sells substantially in this country and in 
the New England area, has crude fields in 
Venezuela, Mexico, Texas and Arkansas, 
and refineries in Venezuela, Mexico, 
Germany and the United States; aver- 
ages 70,000,000 barrels of crude annu- 
= and has a daily refining capacity 
of about 100,000 barrels.” There are 


Trade in New England 
States Is Emphasized 


There are innumerable companies en- 
gaged in the petroleum business. Some 
are engaged in some particular part of 
the business (as crude producers, refin- 
ers or marketers, etc.) while others are 
thoroughly integrated. Some are rather 
local, others extend into several States, 
some into all States. Defendants’ Exhi- 
bit 138 is a chart showing the States in 
which “Twenty Important Companies 
doing a general petroleum business” 
market products, from which it. appears 
that 18 are in 13 or more States, 12 in 
20 or more States, 8 in 30 or more 
States, 5 in more than 40 States, and 
2 (Texas Corporation and Royal Dutch 
Shell) in all of the States. Socony is 
in 39 Statés with all the way from 6 
to 14 of the above companies in every 
State in whfch it operates. 

From defendants’ exhibit 8 (a chart 
showing percentage consumption of each 
of the five classes of products as sold 
by Socony, by Vacuum and by other 
companies for 1929) it appears that, out- 
side of the New England States and 
New York, Seeony sells 10% or more 
of any of the three important classes 
(gasoline, fuel oils and lubricants) only 
in 8 States.” Vacuum sells 10% or more 
of any of such three classes only in 7 
States and in none of the above 8 States 
in which Socony so sells.” Outside of 
New York and the New England States 
the combined sales of Socony and Vac- 
uum exceed 10% in any of these three 
products only in 4 States, such sales be- 


ing of lubricants. From these figures it is | 


clear that while the merger will give the 
new concern more or less substantial 
footing in more States than either has 
at present and will thus result in an 
expanded and complemented business 
yet, volume of business considered, the 
situation is fairly confined to New York 
and the New England States. It is the 
situation in this territory to which the 
Government largely confines its em- 
phasis. 


Expansion Noted in 
Marketing Agencies 


In that area, e merged business 
would, on basis of 1929 (Gov. Ex. 130), 
control as follows: of all products, So- 
cony 23.8%, Vacuum .8%, a total of 
24.6% made up in the five classes of 
swroducts as follows: gasoline, Socony 
83.7%, Vacuum, *.1%, total 34.8%; kero- 
sene, Socony 30.5%, Vacuum 3%, total, 
30.8%; fuel, gas, etc., I 
Vocuum .8%, total 15.1%; lubricants, 
Secony= 20.9%, Vacuum 7.7%, 


which ! 


and supplying 200 more in New York, Con- | 
necticut, New Jersey and Pennsylvania) who 
| testified that he had “lots” of competition | 
which was “keen all over” and from both} 
large and small companies. The assistant | 
to the manager of marketing for H. L. 
Doherty Company (Cities Service) which 
operates in many states including New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island 
and (slightly) in New Hampshire and has a 
refinery near Boston and is expanding. He 
testified that he had “plenty” of competition 
from large and small concerns. A vice presi- 
dent of the Texas Company (a large inte- 
grated company doing business in all of the 
States and abroad) who testified that in this 
territory he encountered “very much” com- 


all of the five strongest companies | 
(doing business in 41 or more States). 
Beside these large companies there are 
many smaller ones and a large number 
of independent marketing concerns. 
Passing from this general survey of | 
competitive conditions in this territory, 
the Government introduced many wit- 
nesses as to conditions in their particular 
places or localities.“ This testimony, al- 
most without exception, was from wit-| 
nesses who had ertered into this territory | 
since the decree (mostly within the last 
few years). It showed no difficulty in so} 
entering and extending business therein. | rit e it & 
It showed practically all of the larger aa. oeamtad mn) ay Petro 
companies and a multitude of lesser COn- | jeum and Transport Company (doing a large 
cerns (many not integrated) engaged IM | foreign business and on the Atlantic seaboard | 
an intensive and increasing competition | except New York and having selling stations 
in this entire area. It showed constant|in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island 
extension of business by the stronger |and Maine with a few in New Hampshire 
companies. These and other witnesses} 2nd Vermont) who testified that in such | 
showed this competition to be intense in| States he had “lots” of competitors. The | 
lubricants (high as well as low grade) | yreasurer of the American Oil Company of | 
as well as in gasoline and other petro-|; assachusetts (a marketing concern operat- 


‘ }ing or furnishing supplies to ) 25 
leum products. Also, that this territory | stations in Reston and “uta oe tear 
is peculiarly vulnerable—in western New| fied that the business was “highly competi- 
York, from the adjacent Pennsylvania| tive”; that Socony dominated his territory | 
crude and refining industries largely |in so far as number of stations and in prices 


Socony 14.8%, | 


controlled by other companies and, as to| 
the remaining territory, from water 
carried products from California and the 
Gulf States, Venezuela, Colombia, Trini- 
dad, Mexico, Peru and the Dutch West 
Indies (in which are large crude fields 
and refining industries owned by other 


= Out of a total of 136,295,880 barrels 
(50 gallons) Socony furnished 5.7% and Vac- 
uum 4.7% or a combined 10.4% of the who!e— 
this although 66.7% of Vacuum and 19.2% 
of Socony business is foreign. 


that the 


* There is evidence Pan-Ameri- 


can refining capacity is 274,000 barrels daily | 


but the above figure is by the president of 
the company. 
many other 


companies, of respectable 


size but smaller than those here named, | 


which have fair crude 
refining capacity. 

“In only one of such States (South Da- 
kota) does it sell that much of all three 
classes. 


production and 


' Texas) does it sell that much in two of such 
classes (gasoline and lubricants). 


» Confined to St. Louis and vicinity, Vac- | 


uum sells 10.7% of the fuel oil sold in Mis- 
souri. The other six States cover sales of 
lubricants. 

“Percentage of New York and New 
England consumption of various products 
| supplied by Socony in 1909 and by Socony 
and Vacuum in 1921, 

(Sales between companies are eliminated.) 
(Barrel, 50 gallons.) 
Socony, 
Year 1909, 

| Bbls. 
Gasoline 1,396,334 
| Kerosene eee ss 1,928,637 

Fuel, Gas and Diesel 

Oil : 
Lubricants ; 
|Misc. Pet. Products. 


Total 
92.5 
90.6 


6,161,577 
500,723 
623,807 

| een 

| Total 10,611,078 

| 


Soc 
Year 


Barrels 
17,106,881 
1,218,416 


Gasoline 

Kerosene athe sot al 

Fuel, Gas and Diesel Oil and 
Furnace Oil ; ; 

Lubricants ooh ; 

Mise, Pet. Products 
Total 

*Not available but it is estimated that 

Socony percentage closely approximates the 


In only two others (Arkansas and | 


8,845,382 
800,517 
1,344,938 


29,416,034 


until last February when compelled to follow 
| Shell prices. 
| The president of the Hygrade Petroleum 
|Company (a marketing concern operating 
about 250 stations in western New York) 
| who testified that competition was “very 
| keen” and that he had never been able to de- 
| termine which company dominated the terri- 
| tory. An owner of four stations in Brock- 
}ton, Mass., and _ supplier other 
stations (sells about 500,000 gallons of 
gasoline annually) named competitors. The 
treasurer of Hall Brothers Company (opera- 
tor of garage station selling about 250,000 
| gallons of gesoline annually at Concord, N. | 
H., and the largest concern there) testified 
that the Gulf Company had been steadily ex- 
| panding in New Hampshire and elsewhere in 
New weeds that a great many other com- | 
panies had come in—Shell recently and “very | 
actively”; that his territory was “highly | 
competitive.” | 
An operator of one station in Syracuse | 
(annual sales 200,000 gallons of gasoline) | 
showed competition. An operator of a sta- | 
tion at Buffalo, N. Y. (annual sales 120,000 | 
gallons of gasoline) testified “Texaco” Com- 
| pany dominated in distribution of gasoline or 
}even up with Socony. An operator of 11 
| stations in Rochester, N. Y., testified the sit- 
| uation was over-competitive; that many com- 
| panies had come in within four or five years 
} and engaged in extensive and active competi- 
| tion establishing their own outlets by operat- 
| ing stations or through dealers. An operator 
jof three stations in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, testified to competition. An operator of 
one station in Syracuse, N. Y., testified to 
“many” competitors. An operator of three 
stations and supplier of 19 stations in 
and near Manchester, N. H. (500,000 gallons 
of gasoline annually) testified to many com- 
petitors and much competition. An operator 
of 16 stations in Quincy, Hingham, 
Scituate, Rockland, Duxbury, Nantasket and 
Chelsea, Mass. (7,000,000 to 8,000,000 gallons 
of gasoline annually) testified competition 
was “quite keen” by numerous companies. 
An operator of a garage station at James- 


+ ——-_-—-——__ — ----- 


of four 


~ Combined 
Socony & 


Vacuum 
Wor 1929 | 


Vacuum 
Year 1929 
Barrels 
545,806 
11,299 


ony 

1929 
Total 
33.7 

30,5 


14.8 
20.9 
27.6 


177,188 
395,294 

8,571 
23.8 1,038,158 


The exhibits (Def. No. 14 to 47g, in- 


; | i tai ble inf - 
|New Jersey, Gulf) as well as others | “@sive) contain much valuable informa. | 


tion as to the general competitive con- 
ditions as well as to prices in particular. 
These exhibits are letters and reports 
from field men or from handlers of 
Socony gasoline. They extend from in 
une, 1928, to in June, 1930, and are from 
localities in every State within this area. 
They show such a variety of competitive 
price conditions that it is difficult to gen- 
They show such mat- 
ters as the following: That in all of these 
places or localities there was serious un- 
derselling of the Socony retail prices by 
competitors; that there was some under- 
selling wholesale to dealers; that this 
underselling was mostly ty independently 
owned stations or independent retail 
dealers but there was some underselling 
by stations operated by the larger in- 
tegrated companies; that a substantial 
amount of the underselling was by re- 
tailers who handled gasoline purchased 
from the larger companies; that there 
were instances of retailers handling 
Socony or Vacuum gasoline who so un- 
dersold; that -underselling was some- 
times very substantial (25% in the 
Buffalo district, 20¢¢ in the Rochester 
and Jamestown, New York, districts, for 


ling as to any other of the petroleen | 2emP); that it covered appreciable 


areas (18 towns in the Oneida district 


}and over 20 towns in the Utica district, 


for example); that there were apprecia- 
ble price variations in nearby localities, 


| gasoline prices.” There is some seeming | “224 by this underselling; that such 


| conflict in the oral testimony but that | Underselling ranged to as much as five| 


nts a gallon under Socony retail prices; 
that such had resulted in losses of busi- 
ness to Socony retailers; that Socony 
had been compelled to reduce its tank 
wagon and retail prices to prevent loss 
and to meet this competition. 


The entire evidence seems to estab-/ 


lish that, in the main, the wholesale and 
the retail prices of the major companies 
take the same changes at close to the 
same time. In many instances, these 


|prices (if advances) are not followed by|tended and expanded their businesses 


town, N. Y (120,000 gallons of gasoline an- 
nually) testified to competitive conditions. 
An operator of six stations in and near New 
Haven, Conn. (over 1,000,000 gallons of gaso- 


| line annually) testified to extensive and keen | 
|competition by many companies including | 


most of the large companies. A sales man- 
ager of a company operating 18 stations in 
Buffalo and supplying about 450 retailers in 
western New York ( 


was “keen” and active; that most of the large | 


companies have stations. A vice president of | 


}one of the largest retail and wholesale dis- | 


tributors at Rochester, N. Y. (operating 9 | 


stations in Rochester and supplying between 
300 and 400 stations in western New York) 
testified to keen competition with most of the 
large companies and many small ones par- 
ticipating. Secretary of a company operat- 
ing five stations in Buffalo and Lockport, N. 
Y., and supplying 25 to 30 stations in Buffalo 
showed competition. An operator of several 
stations in and near Cumberland, Md. (500,- 
000 to 600,000 gallons of gasoline annually) 
testified to “active” competition between 
many companies. An operator of 18 stations 
and supplier of 50 to 75 stations in and 
within 25 miles of Rochester, N. Y. (3,000,- 
000 to 4,000,000 gallons of gasoline annually) 
testified to rapid expansion of Beacon com- 
pany (subsidiary of Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey). An operator of two stations 
end supplier of 35 stations in and near 
Jamestow n, N. Y. (500,000 gallons of gaso- 
line annually) testified to very strong com- 
petition between many companies. 

An operator of 20 stations and supplier of 
30 to 40 stations in Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and New Hampshire testi- 
fied that Tide Water company does business 
widely through New England; much strong 
competition between many companies; petro- 
leum products come in to New England by 
water from a number of places, including 
California, Texas, Mexico and Dutch West 
Indies; a number of companies have entered 


New England and expanded business there; | 


a very highly competitive field wherein com- 
panies readily enter and establish business. 
An operator and supplier throughout Rhode 
Island and parts of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut testified the companies operating in 
_ territory were “too numerous to men- 
ion 


highly competitive territory, both large and 


| small concerns have come in and built up 


business. 


An operator of one station and supplier of 
eight in and near Worcester, Mass. (1,500,- 


|000 gallons of gasoline annually) testified 


nearly all of larger companies competing in 
this territory. An operator of three stations 
and supplier of 200 stations in three west- 
ern New York counties (1,500,000 gallons of 
gasoline annually) testified competition 
“very keen” with 10 of largest companies in 
field. 

, A salesman of petroleuni products to sta- 
tions in Monroe County (western New York) 
testified 14 brands of gasoline sold in that 
territory. One of the largest wholesale dis- 
tributors to 500 to 600 stations and dealers 
in and near Rochester, N. Y., testified to 
large number of large and small competitors, 
some of which are expanding rapidly. An 
operator of six stations in Brockton, Mass., 


and supplier of about 100 stations in vicinity 


(2,000,000 gallons of gasoline annually), also 
seller of furnace oils testified to large com- 
panies in territory, An operator of 16 sta- 
tions and supplier of 200 to 300 stations 
along the Hudson River from Albany to New 
Jersey (4-5,000,000 gallons of gasoline annu- 
ally) testified to active competition by many 
large and small companies. A manager of a 
petroleum trade paper testified that New 
York and New England was a “highly com- 
petitive market” and very often is affected 
by “distress gasoline” coming in and affecting 
local prices, An operator of a station in 
East Rochester testified to keen competition 
with large and small companies. 

A refiner and distributor in central New 
York testified to vigorous competition by 
many companies. A compounder and distrib- 
utor of lubricants in a radius of 150 miles 
from Albany, testified to active competition 
| by many companies including a number of 
| companies specializing in lubricants. Comp- 
troller of the Shell Eastern Petroleum Prod- 
ucts (subsidiary of the Royal Dutch Shell) 
| testified to vigorous and earnest expansion 


4, 1929 (when it entered this field) with in- 
creasing business and extensively advertised. 
There was testimony to the same general 
effect by defendants, including a number of 
very enlightening exhibits (14 to 47g) which 
were mostly reports to Socony by its field 





percentage of lubricants probably some- 


total] percentage in gasoline and kerosene with what lower. 


men. These reports covered localities in 
every one of these States and a period from 
June, 1928, to June 1930, 


J about 30,000,000 gallons | 
{of gasoline annually) testified competition |of direct evidence, yet, it 


with stations “very well offset” and is | 


| smaller refineries or by somewhat local 
‘distributors or retailers who more or 
less consistently undersold. Also, that 
“distress” gasoline (an overstock of 
some refiner) not infrequently comes into 
localities and temporarily affects price 
reduction therein. In the main, the prices 
are the same but there is much selling 
at lower prices in many localities. The 
reasons for such uniformity as exists 
are not far to seek. The major com- 
panies (which are integrated companies) 
are selling in this area both as whole- 
salers and as retailers. They establish 
or recognize a certain price spread be- 
tween tank car or tank wagon and retail 
prices—this spread seems to be six cents 
for tank car under retail and from two 
to four cents for tankwagon under retail 
price. Since they supply the bulk of 
wholesale gasoline to retailers and since 
they themselves are retailing: at a given 
price and some of them are so retailing 
in every part of this area, the inde- 
pendent retailers who purchase whole- 
sale from them (by car or wagon lots) 
cannot get business if they sell above the 
competitive retail price of these com- 
panies and the price spread is so narrow 
as not to permit much profitable under- 
selling of that price—as several wit- 
nesses expressed it, they could not sell at 
a higher price and the spread allowed 
only a legitimate profit. Many of the re- 
|tailers of gasoline procured from the 
{small companies follow the local prices 


lof the larger companies because they 


| wish to make as much as they can and 
|do not desire to undersell. Thus it is 
|evident that, with local exceptions (some 
|temporary), the major companies fairly 
well control the situation. Because 
Socony is a financially strong integrated 
,company with substantial crude produc-| 
tion and refining capacity, and because | 
it is the largest single’ wholesale dis-| 
tributor and retailer in this area, with 
its retail stations more widely and gen- 
erally placed than any other company, | 
it has a distanct advantage in protection 
;of the prices it may see fit to make if 
those prices are reductions. If they are 
increases, there seems no reason why 
other major companies or other oil dis- 
tributors or retailers should follow un- 
less business reasons—aside from any 
idea of compulsion—suggest such be 
done. 


Decrease Claimed in 
Company’s Business Power 


While there is sharp conflict in the 
evidence as to which company first 
|makes changes in prices, it is evident 
|that Socony could do so and, if that 
change were a reduction, its competitors, 
generally speaking, would be compelled 
|to follow that lead. But even if it be 
|taken that others, in this area, “follow” 
| (in the above sense) the Socony prices, 
| that is not governing because there is no} 
‘element of compulsion or attempt at com- 
pulsion present although it is, as con- 
tended, proof of its business power in 
this area. The undisputed facts that 
competitors, large and small, have in-| 
|creasingly come into this area; ex- 





|freely and are doing so with increasing 
|force completely negative any finding of 
|an attempt at compulsory price control 
}or any such result in the sense of the 
| Anti-Trust Act. As an “evidence” of 
|power, it is what would naturally be 
expected of a concern so situated as 


rger of 


Y 


Avuronizen Statements Onty Ane Presenten Flere. Bena 
PustisHep WITHOUT GOMMENT BY THE UNITED States Day 


Oil Companies 


Court Declares No Modification 
Of Dissolution Decree Is Involved 


Expected Results From Proposal Summarized 


| concerned with modification, by construc- 


| fifth in refining capacity; that it will not 





Socony in this area. Also, it is to be 
| noted, that this position and this power 
|have been and are being increasingly 
diminished. While it is not the subject 
is fairly in- 
ferable from the situation shown by the 
evidence, that, if the major companies 
follow the Socony prices in this area, 
they do so because they do not wish to 
jengage in a price eutting war which 
|might entail losses to all concerned (in- 
;cluding Socony) without any compensat- 
ing benefits. Stch a view has no sinister 
jaspect but is merely a matter of busi- 
|ness judgment and prudence illustrated | 
|in every community in the country by | 
| retail competitors in all lines (U. S. v. 
|International Harvester Co., 274 U. S.| 
693, 708-9; Cement Mfrs. Ass’n v. U, S. 
| 268 U. S. 588, 606; American Column Co. | 
lv. U. S. 257 U. S. 377, 417-418; Geddes v. | 
| Anaconda Min. Co., 254 U. S. 590, 595; 
|U. S. v. U. S. Steel Corp., 251 U. S. 
417, 447). Grocers, butchers and all other 
|lines, in the same markets generally sell 
the same things at the same prices for 
the sound reasons that they wish to get 
jall they can; that they cannot get more 
}than the price at which the bulk of 
| what is sold in their respective markets 
is selling and that they do not think it 
jwise to cut prices. As to gasoline control, 
| in this area, the merger would add to 
Socony 1.1% of the business therein— 
{such addition being in New York and} 
mainly in the western part of the State| 
| which is peculiarly open to loca! competi- | 





| tion from the production of the numerous 
| Pennsylvania refineries owned by other 
companies. 


| Merger Found Not to 


Impair Effect of Decree 
| As to the “potential” or probable 
future competitive condition in this area, | 
|it can only be said that the decided trend 
is toward an increase therein and there 
jis no reason to think that the relative 
position of Socony, or of the merger, will | 
not grow less instead of greater. This| 
territory is too inviting and too vulnera- 
ble to suppose that companies (large and 
small) will not continue to enter and ex- 
pund or those already in will not con- 
tinue expansion, The future, as to re- 
tailing, will probably be, as it seems to 
tend all over this country, to the dis- 
placement of the independent wholesaler 
and of the small independent filling sta- 
tion by stations owned, operated or con- 





; ‘tins aie 
%Comparative Analysis of Petroleum Products Sales in 


In Concluding Merger Is Permissible 
Under Anti-trust Laws 


trolled by the major companies—all of | 
them, not Socony-Vacuum alone. 

The Government argues that to hold, 
this merger lawful will result in nulli- 
fying the effect of the main decree dis- 
solving the old unlawful combination. It 
is not contended that this merger, of it- 
self, will have such result but the argu- 
ment rather is that allowance of this| 
merger will result in other of the parties 
to the old combination making mergers 
so that, ultimately, the old combination 
will, in effect, be recreated. It is not 
claimed that the present merger is a 
step in pursuance of a plan to bring} 
about such ultimate result and the evi- 
dence is strongly that no such design 
exists. If it were present, this merger | 
would ke readily forbidden. The situa-' 
tion presented here is purely of two 
(of the 88 corporate parties covered | 
by the injunctive features of the decree) | 
desiring to merge for reasons and pur-| 
poses affecting them alone. What other 
of such defendants may do in the future 
1s no part of this case. Any action they | 
may take will and must be determined by | 
the facts and circumstances which may 
then be present. There can be no doubt 
that the decree does forbid any of them 
from entering into arrangements to vio- 
late the act. When any of them attempt} 
so to do they will find the decree a very | 
effectual bar. Such situations will be| 
dealt with when they arise. We are and| 
can be concerned only with what is 
properly before us. 


It is urged, also, that this merger is 
merely an attempt to modify the decree 
in order to avoid the hardships resulting | 
from changed conditions in the industry 
which have arisen since the decree and 
that there was no reservation, in the de- 
cree, of any jurisdiction to modify or 
change the decree. No such reservation 
is in the decree. However, our ex- 
amination and determination have noth- 
ing to do with the modification of the 
decree but solely with construction of 
the decree, as entered, and application 
of the decree, so construed, to the facts| 
as shown in the evidence. We are not! 





tion or otherwise. 
III. 
Conclusion 

The results which we believe the evi- 
dence shows will follow from this merger 
are that the merged business will more | 
rapidly expand at home and abroad; that 
it will be the third or fourth, in financial | 
strength in this country; that it will be| 
sixth in crude production and fourth or 


dominate nor approach domination of the | 
industry in the United States or in the 
New York and New England area; that it 
will meet keen and effective and con- 
tinued competition in every substantial 
market throughout this country from a 





number of concerns large and small—a 
few of which are stronger in every way 
than it will be and many more of which 
are strong and formidable; that the pres- 
ent genuinely competitive condition in 
this industry in the United States will be 
really affected by the merger principally 
in that it will be an additional competitor 
in States and localities where neither 
company is now. substantially estab- 
lished; that it will protect and preserve 
the Vacuum market for automobile lubri- 


|cants (which is now threatened) and that 


it may (like other companies), in the 
process of expansion, purchase and re- 
place independent wholesalers and re- 
tailers who now operate in the localitie 
into which it will expand. A 


Court States Basis for 
Upholding Combination 


Since it is not claimed and the evidence 
shows that such merger is not induced by 


;any motive or purpose to monopolize 


commerce in petroleum products, as an 
entirety or in any locality, but by legiti- 
mate business reasons alone and since the 
evidence convinces that the result of such 
merger as to such commerce will not 
carry power to “suppress competition” 
(U. S. v. Amer. Oil Co., 262 U. S. 371, 
389, 390; Eastern States Lumber 
Ass'n v. U. S., 234 U. S. 600, 610; 
U. S. v. Amer. Tobacco Co., 221 
U. S. 106, 179; U.S. v. Union Pac 
R. R. Co., 226 U. S. 61, 85, 88) or to keep 
others from entering the business (U. S. 
v. St. Louis Terminal Co., 224 U. S. 343, 
393); will not have a “monopolistic tend- 
ency” (Standard Oil Co. v. U. S., 221 U. 
S. 1, 62); will not “prejudice the public 
interests” (Nash v. U. S. 229 U. S. 373, 
876) nor “‘injuriously affect the public” . 
(nternational Shoe Co. v. Federal Trade 
Comm., 280 U. S. 291, 298); will not have 
the result to and is not an attempt to 
“override normal . market conditions” 
(Amer. Column Cé, v. U. S., 257 U. 
S. 877, 413) and will not “produce 
the same resylt as monopoly”? (Stand- 
ard Oil Co. v. U.S, 221 U. S. 1, 61), 
we conclude that it is not an “un- 
due” or “unreasonable” restraint of in- 


| terstate commerce within Section 1 of the 


Sherman Anti-Trust Act nor a monopo- 
lization Within Section 2 thereof and is, 
therefore, not in violation of that act, 
From this conclusion, it results. that the 
merger is not within the inhibitions of 
Section 6 of the decree and, therefore, 
will not violate the decree. 

The result is that, upon the merits, this 
supplemental petition must, for want of 
equity, be dismissed. The parties are 
given twenty days from the filing of this 
opinion to suggest findings of facts and 
conclusions of law in line herewith. 
Thereafter, the court will file findings of 
fact and state conclusions of law and 
enter a decree dismissing the supple- 
mental petition. 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


War risk insurance—Beneficiaries—Lapse of policy——Revival on permanent total 
disability by reason of uncollected compensation due veteran— 


Where a war veteran, who had allowed his war risk insurance to lapse by 
nonpayment of premiums after his discharge from service, stated in his “ap- 
plication gf veterans disabled in World War for compensation and vocational 
training” “executed on the Veterans’ Bureau Form 526, that he would like to 
reinstate the insurance‘and, if possible, make his wife and child his beneficiaries 
instead of his father and sisters who had been named as such in the policies, 
the wife and child and not the father and sisters were entitled to the insurance 
to the extent to which it was reinstated by reason of the uncollected compensa- 
tion due the veteran at the time he became totally and permanently disabled 
under section 305 of the War Risk Insurance Act, pursuant to a determination 
of the Veterans’ Bureau after the amendment of 1926 to such section, although 
the Bureau had not acted on his application at the time of his death, since the 
veteran’s statement in such application was a declaration of change of bene- 
ficiaries sufficient to effect the change, even though the Bureau had not formally 
acted upon the application during the veteran’s lifetime, in the absence of a 
complaint by the Government, and since the insurance was not revived until 
after the amendment of 1926 within the meaning of a provision thereof that 
“insurance hereafter revived * * * shall be paid only to the insured, his widow, 
child or children, dependent mother or father, and, in the order named * * *,” 
inasmuch as the revival of insurance thereunder does not take place until the 
date of the Bureau’s determination, although effective from the time when the 
veteran became totally and permanently disabled. 


United States v. Johnson et al.; D. C., 


W. D. Ky., Jan. 5, 1931. 


Workmen’s compensation—Proceedings—Liability of general contractor for com- 
pensation for death of subcontractor’s employe—Notice to general contractor of 
hearing—Construction of statute—Due process of law— 

A provision of the New Jersey Workmen’s Compensation Act, which makes a 
general contractor liable for compensation for the death of a subcontractor’s 
employe where the subcontractor has not carried compensation insurance as 
required by the act, entitles the general contractor to notice of the hearing before 
the Workmen’s Compensation Bureau and gives him the right to appear and 
present evidence during the hearing on the question of whether the subcontractor 
is liable for compensation and the question of the amount payable, although 
the statute does not expressly so provide, since the statute construed so as to 
make the general contractor liable without notice and the right to be present 


at the hearing would be unconstitutional 
without due process of law. 


in that it would deprive him of property 


O’Banner v. Pendlebury; N. J. Ct. Err. and Appls., No, 80, Feb. 2, 1931. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions. 


New ‘York and New England 


States for the Year 1929 


Estimated Socony 
Total Sales 
Sales 


(bbls.) 


Sales 


Is.¥ (bbls 
8.71% 
50,831,000 17,106,881 
80.5% 
1,218,416 
14.8% 
8,845,282 
20.9% 
800,517 
( 27.6% 
1,344,938 
23.8% 
Total ..» -123,803,000 29,316,034 


(Calculated in 50 gallon barrels.) 


(bb 
3 
Gasoline 


Kerosene 8,997,000 
Fuel gas 
and furnace.. 59,784,000 


Lubricants 3,824,000 


Miscellaneous . 4,867,000 . 
&7/ 


*As to “B’* Company no kerosene and no 
miscellaneous products are shown although 
there were such but they were omitted be- | 
cause not furnished bythat company. Also 
| (as to that company) no unbranded lubri- 


in New York and New England since Feb.|cants are included and no industrial lubri- | 4, 1929). 


cants—the possible effect of the exclusion of | 
industrial lubricants is evident from the 
facts that the lubricants credited to Socony 
included such, which were more than half of 
the entire amount (industrial over 418,000 
barrels, automotive over 382,000 barrels). 
The only classes which seem reasonably accu- 
rate are gasoline and fuel oil, in which two, 
Socony-Vacuum sold 34.8% and the other 


Vacuum 


) 
1.1% 
545,806 
3% 
11,299 
3% 
177,188 
1.190 
295,294 
2% 


8,571 


1,038,158 


“A” Co. 
Sales 


Shell 
Eastern 
Sales 
(bbls.) 
4.0% 
2,049,400 
2% 
1,565 
6.6% 
3,954,830 
4% 


15,815 


All Other 
Sales 


“BR” Co. 
Sales 


(bbls.) 
1.8% 
3,977,778 
3.4% 
134,493 
1.2% 
712,038 
4.5% 
172,118 
14.9% 
736,711 
4.6% 
5,723,138 


(bbls.) 
11.5% 
5,856,339 


(bbls.) 
41.9% 
21,294,796 
65.6% 
2,625,227 
70.6% 
42,174,182 
64.3% 
2,452,616 
57.3% 
2,786,780 
57.9% 
71,333,601 


6.5% 
3,920,480 
2.3% 
87,640 

o 8.0% 4.9% 
9,864,459 6,027,610 





three 33.3% of gasoline and Socony-Vac- 
uum 15.1% and the other three 14.3% of fuel 
oil. Another matter affecting this showing is 
that the Shell sales cover only 11 months 
(that company beginning operation on Feb. 


* This testimony is found in the record 
at pages 189-191, 199-200, 228, 237, 240-242, 
249-251, 256-257, 260-262, 267, 272-4, 277, 
285-288, 291-3, 304-307, 319-323, 826-327, 331- 
333, 385-336, 340-842, 344-346, 352, 358, 360- 
364, 398-399, 407-409, 411-412, 415-417, 423-4, 
431-432, 436-452, 458, 472-487, 493-494, 497, 
501-502. Defendants’ exhibits 14 to 47g, both 
inclusive. 





Patent Appeals 


Filed with the 
Court of Customs’ and 
Patent Appeals 


. A summary \of appeals in patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No, 2959 was published 
in previous issues. The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequently follows: 

No. 2960. Talbot G. Martin v. Herbert“M. 
Friendly. Appeal from Board of Appeals. 
Interference Ko. 56806. Telephone system. 

No, 2961. In the matter of the applica; 
tion of Edward J. Clark. Appeal from Board 
of Appeals. Serial No, 295659. Improvement 
in duplicate post-card order and want book, 

No. 2962. In the matter of the application 
of Marcus T. Lothrop. Appeal from Board 
of Appeals. Serial No. 803612. Improve- 
ment in alloy steel. eae 

No. 2963. In the matter of the application 
of Chester H. Jones and Edgar W. Hn@e. 
Appeal from Board of Appeals. Serial\ Wo, 
182611. Improvement in ornamentation of 
tantalum. 

No. 2964. Norwine Coffee Co. v. Chase & 
Sanborn. Appeal from Commissioner of 
Patents. Interference No. 1603. Trade mark 
fot coffee, 
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Invalid Amendment to Delaware Tax | 


Law Held Not to 


Provisions on Inheritance and Estate Levies 


Construed to Stand as Though 1929 Meas- 
ure Had Not Been Enacted 


The fact that a 1929 amendment to 
the Delaware inheritance tax law 
was invalid did not have the effect 
of repealing the entire law, the State 
Supreme Court has held. Both the 
inheritance and estate tax laws 
should be construed to stand as 
though the amendment had _ never 
been enacted, the opinion held. 

(The publication of the full text 
of the opinion in the above case of 
Wilmington Trust Co. v. Highfield 
was begun in the issue of Feb. 14.) 
The text concludes as follows: 


As aid by this court in Monaghan v. | 
Lewis, ‘5 Penne, 218, 222, the object of 
that portion of the constitutional provi- 
sion which requires the subject of an act 
to be expressed in its title is ‘‘to prevent 
deception by provisions of which the title 
gives no notice.” 

The disposition of the courts is to- 
wards a liberality of construction of con- 
stitutional provisions of the kind we are 
here concerned with. Cooler, Constitu- 
tional Limitations (7th Ed.) 209. As 
was observed in Monoghan v. Lewis, 
supra, such provisions “should not be so 
construed as to defeat or embarass legis- 
lation where there has been a substantial 
compliance with its requirements. Where 
it is possible, it should be so construed 
as to uphold rather than destroy legis- 
lation.” This is but a particular appli- 
cation to the constitutional provision in 
question of the general principle which 
courts everywhere apply, viz., that every 
presumption is in favor of the constitu- 
tionality of legislative enactments and 
that they should not be declared invalid 
unless their invalidity is beyond doubt. 


Title Found Not to 
Properly State Subject 


Liberality in construction, however, 
can never be justified if it be carried 
to an extreme that verges on emascu- 
lation. Such constitutional provisions 
are mandatory in their requirements. 
Even though we should think that the 
Legislature in referring in the title of 
the act to chapter 98 of the Code com- 
mitted a mere clerical error and really 
meant the title to use the words chap- 
ter 6 instead, that fact would be of no 
moment, for the question is not one of 
intent on the part.of the lawmakers in 
phrasing the title, but of its significance 
and meaning to those who might read 
it at that stage of its history when it 
was only a bill going through the proc- 
ess of its enactment into law. 

Applying these principles to the act 
before us, we are impelled to the con- 
clusion that it is violative of the con- 
stitutional requirement in that the title 
fails to express the subject of its con- 
tents. 


We must address our thoughts re- 
garding this act to it as it was in its 
primitive stages, when it was pending 
as a bill in the Legislature. It will not 
do to refer to the manner in which the 
challenged statute appears in the volume 
of. the enacted statutes, or to the man- 
ner in which it is indexed in the laws, 
or to the subject-matter headings under 
which it was printed in the volume of 
laws, for information concerning the no- 
toriety to the legislators and the public 
of the subject-matter of its contents as 
it was introduced in and was passing 
through the Legislature. The constitu- 
tional provision speaks of bills and joint 
resolutions. It does not refer to acts. 
We disregard therefore the argument of 
the attorney for the defendant in error 
in so far as it undertakes to rely on 
suggestions of that sort. 


When “An act to amend chapter 98 of 
the Revised Code of Delaware (1915) 
relating to inheritance tax as the same 
has been amended” was introduced in the 
legislature, what subject, we ask, were 
the legislators and that portion of the 
public generally who might be interested, 
entitled to believe the proposed act was 
intended to deal with?» One who was in- 
terested in the question would naturally 
refer to chapter 98 of the code and look 
for the inheritance tax provisions which 
the title of the act advised him were to 
be -found somewhere therein. 


Upon turning to that vhapter, the in- 
quirer would be immediately struck by 
the fact that its headings indicated that 
it was not only a chapter dealing with 
the “‘settlement of personal estates,” but 
also with the subject of “register of 
wills.” These topics are not so foreign 
to the incidents of the general subject 
of inheritance taxes as to warrant the 
inference that some sort of inheritance 
tax provision could find no logical place 
in their treatment. And so he would ex- 
amine the chapter through its entire 
length for discovery of that portion of 
it which related to inheritance tax. 

The title of the bill in substance ad- 
vised him that somewhere in the chapter 
legislation on that subject would be found, 
The inquirer’s search would disclose to 
him that in section 79 of the chapter, 
the matter of inheritance tax was in fact 
legislated upon. To be sure, the section 
referred to would show itself te be of no 
great substantial importance, because it 
deals only with the machinery of collec- 
tion. It places on the register of wills 
the duty of ascertaining, collecting and 
accounting for collateral inheritance 
taxes as provided in article 10, chapter 6 
of the code, 

Having found this to be the only part 
of chapter 98 which related to inheri- 
tance tax, would not the interested in- 





Customs Appeals 


Filed with the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 






A summary of appeals in customs 
cases filed in the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals to and including Appeal 
No. 3425, was published in previous is- 
sues. The summary of appeals filed rub- 
sequently follows: 


No. 3426. United States v. M. Minkus: 
Books. Small books or dictionaries entered 
and appraised at 40 marks per each held 
properly dutiable, as claimed, at the invoice 

rice of six and one-fourth cents per each, 

he Appellate Term affirmed lower court's 
decision fallowing its decision Feb. 6, 1930, 
in United States v. M. Minkus, Reappraise- 
ment Circular No. 1640. Reappraisement 
Circular No, 1909. ; 

No. 3427. United States v. Quong Sang 
Chong & Co. and Wo Kee & Co. Ramie fish- 
ing nets—shrimp nets. Nets assessed with 
duty at rate of 18% cents per pound under 
paragraph 1004, Tariff Act of 1922, plus 10 
per centum ad valorem additional duty un- 
der paragraph 1006, held, as claimed, prop- 
erly at rate of 40 per centum ad valorem 
under paragraph 1021. Appeal from Abstract 
No, 143650, 








isuch a method of title-phrasing is em- 


|to county tax supervising and conserva- 


|this act amended, applied in terms only 


Constitute Repeal 


quirer be justified in assuming that the 
proposed legislation would deal simply 
with some phase of the mechanics of the 
tax’s collection? If he were unconcerned 
with that and interested only in the sub- 
stantive provisions of the inheritance 
tax law, he would dismiss from his fur- 
ther attention the matter of the pro- 
posed bill’s enactment. 


The bill, however, when it emerged 
from the legislative process and became 
an act, would be found to contain in its 
body a provision touching the material 
substances of the inheritance tax provi- 


sions found in an entirely different 
chapter. 
We cannot escape the _ conclusion, | 


therefore, that the title violtes the con- 
stitutional provisions. Its title gives no- 
tice of an amendment to a chapter deal-; 
ing with the adjunctive features of the 
inheritance tax law, and its body deals 
with an entirely different chapter that 
legislates upon the principal features of 
the law. | 

In Matter of Dean, 230 N. Y. I, 128| 
N. E. 897, the following language of 
Judge Chase in Economic P. & C. Co, (195 
N. Y. 286) was quoted with approval: 

“The most valuable test of such a 
title, and the one which we have usually 
employed, is the inquiry whether the title 
was so framed as to be descriptive or 
misleading, and consummated the evil 
at which the constitutional prohibition 
was aimed. Where one reading a pro- 
posed bill with the'title in‘his mind:comes 
upon provisions which take him by sur- 
prise, which he could not reasonably have 
anticipated, and so both citizen and legis- 
lator are misled and thrown off their! 
guaf@® it is our duty to declare the con- 
demnation of the fundamental law (Mat- 
ter of Application of Mayor, etc., of the 
City of New York, 99 N. Y. 569, 576) 
* * * The title must be such at least as 
fairly to suggest or to give a clue to| 
the subject dealt with in the act, and 
unless it comes up to this, standard, it 
falls below the constitutional require- 
ments. * * * The title of an act should 
not be misleading and wholly insufficient | 
as an expression of the subject of the 
act. It should not give a false idea as 
to the subject and nature of the legisla- 
tion actually embodied in the hill.” 

In the case of American Surety Co. 
v. Gréat White Spirit Co., decided by the 
Court of Errors and Appeals of New 
Jersey, 58 N. J. Eq. 526, 43 A. 579, the 
title of the act there before the court 
was “A further supplement to an act 
entitled ‘An act to provide for the impo- 
sition of State taxes upon certain cor- 
porations and for the collection thereof,’ 
approved Apr. 18, 1894.” 
the supplement accurately recited the 
title of the act which was intended to be 
supplemented. 

There was no act however bearing that 
title approved in 1894 as the title of the 
supplementary act recited. The only act 
bearing that title was enacted in 1884. 
The court, while holding that the title 
of the supplement could have misled no 
one, in view of the fact that the only 
act bearing the title was the one of 1884, 
indicating quite clearly that if there had 
been an act of that title approved in 
1894, the title would have vitiated the 
act, because the body dealt with the one 
of 1884. 


Expression by Reference 
May Be Permissible 


This case appears to be applicable in 
principle upon the one before us, be- 
cause in the instant case there was legis- 
lation in chapter 98 relating to inheri- 
tance tax, and the body of the act relates 
to legislation bearing on the same sub- 
ject in another and distinct chapter. The 
case therefore is in principle analogous 
that the title would have been held to 
void the act. 

It is doubtless true that it is permis- 
sible, under such constitutional prfovi- 
sions as the one before us, for the title 
of an amendatory act to express its sub- 
ject by reference only to the subject- 
matter and section or chapter number} 
of the act it proposes to amend. Where 


ployed, however, the authorities seem to! 
be without dissent to the effect that the 
body of the act must be germane to the 
subject contained in the legislation to 
which the title of the amending act re- 
fers. Ex parte Cowert, 92 Ala. 94; New 





The title of| 





York and Greenwood Lake Ry. Co. v. 
Township of Montclair, 47 N. J. Eq. 591; 
State v. Candelera (N. M.), 215 Pac. 
816; State v. Kawkes (Oreg.), 222 Pac. 
1071; Lewis’ Southerland, Statutory Con- 
struction (2d Ed.), 139. 

If the title of the present act were 
worded in accordance with what its ref- 
erences mean, it would read as follows: 
An Act to Amend Section 79 of Chapter 


98 of the Revised Code (1915), relating | the inheritance tax provisions was to 


te the duties of the Register of Wills 
with respect to collateral inheritance tax. 
Certainly if the title had so read, its 
inappropriateness as descriptive of a 
proposition to reclassify the persons 
liable to the payment of inheritance 
taxes generally and to define the rate 
of tax applicable to each class, would be 
clearly apparent. 

The case of State v. Hawks, supra, 
is closely analogous to the one at bar. 
In that case the title of the act before 
the court was “An act to amend the 
title and sections 3 and 4 of chapter 208, 
General Laws of Oregon, 1921, relating 
tion commissions.” Chapter 208, which 
to counties of more than 100,000 popula- 
tion. The amending act made it apply 
to counties of less than 100,000 popula- 
tion. Notwithstanding the title of the 
amending act showed it dealt with county 
tax supervising and conservation com- 
missions, yet the court said in effect that 
the title of the act narrowed the scope 
of the permissible legislation on that 
general subject to that portion of it that 
was comprised within the boundaries of 
chapter 208, that is to counties of more 
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Delaware—Estate tax—Defective amendment to inheritance tax law did not 


render estate tax law inoperative— 


The Delaware estate tax law was not repealed because a purported amend- 
ment to the inheritance tax law made by the 1929 Legislature was invalid; the 
inheritance tax law stands as though the 1929 amendment had never been passed, 


and the contention fails that since ther 


could be no estate tax obligation—Wilmington Trust Co. v. Highfield. 
Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 3845, Feb. 16, 





Board of Tax Appeals— 
No decisions promulgated Feb. 14. 





Increase in Taxes Forecast in House 


If Veterans’ Loan Bill Is Approved 





Mr. Hawley Says Legislation to Meet Expense of Plan May 
Be Necessary at Next Session 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


‘ 


was no valid inheritance tax law there 
(Del. 
1931, 





to replace some of its short-term notes! ing to the highest authority, and for an 


by long-time obligations.” 

“T have always said I would never vote 
for an increase in taxes in peace times. 
But there are the drought appropriations, 
the world-wide diminution of buying, the 
unemployment situation that have in- 
creased our expenditures. Now comes 
this unexpected demand on the Treasury 
for veterans’ increased loans. If the rev- 
enues cannot meet the expenditures out 
of the Federal Treasury, then an increase 
in taxes or a bond issue will become 
necessary. 

“I have taken active interest in pre- 
paring and sponsoring veterans’ legisla- 
tion but in this case I am inquiring 
whether the pending bill is for the best 
interests of all concerned. The return 
of national prosperity is an important 
consideration.” 

Mr. Hawley said that the veterans’ 
loan bill is likely to be called up in the 
House Feb. 16. He said he knew of no 
plan to file a minority report. 


Statement by Mr. Frear 


On Veterans’ Relief 


Representative Frear, a member of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
in introducing his resolution to amend 
the surtax provisions of the income tax 
law in order to help the Treasury fi- 
nance the proposed veterans’ legislation, 
called attention in a written statement 
to statements attributed to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
regarding the effect of the increased 
loans on the Federal Treasury. 

“To help provide for the anticipated 
deficit and for the 50 per cent veterans’ 
loan bill which has been reported,” he 


| said, “the levying of increased taxes on 
; personal incomes will go far toward re- 


lieving apprehension.” The full text of 


his statement follows: 

“The statement of Secretary Mellon 
opposing this bill asserts that an appro- 
priation of approximately $1,000,000,000 
will be necessary to meet these loans 
during the coming year. This is en- 
tirely contradictory to other statements 
submitted to the Committee and appar- 
ently fails to take into consideration 
the loans already made amounting to 
$325,000,000 on such certificates that 
should be deducted from the $1,720,000,- 
000. The prospective estimates by the 
best available witnesses are that not 
more than 60 per cent of the veterans 
will avail themselves of the additional 
privilege because of the terms of the 
bill and their desire to retain the full 
amount of insurance represented by the 
face of the certificate. 

“These inaccuracies in Treasury state- 
ments and in estimates have occurred be- 
fore and are humanly possible, particu- 
larly when adjusted compensation propo- 
sitions have been before Congress and 
have been regularly opposed by the 
Treasury Department in the past. How- 
ever, the statement of the present Treas- 
ury deficit approaching $500,000,000 due 
in part to the remission of $160,000,000 
in personal income taxes last year and 
extraordinary drafts on the Treasury are 
matters of public concern. This antici- 
pated deficit is also subject to the ex- 
penditure of $30,000,000 for the recon- 
ditioning of useless battleships, accord- 





unnecessary for us to consider the ques- 
tion of whether the word “first” as found 
in the act should read “third.” 


The result is that the inheritance tax 
provisions of our law stand as though 
the act in question had never been passed 
and approved. The inheritanée tax pro- 
visions as they were afte: the enactment 
of the act ot 1927 (35 Delaware Laws, 
Chapter 7) are therefore in full force and 
effect. This being so, the predicate upon 
which the question rests concerning the 
estate tax, which the third case above 
stated presents, is destroyed, and there 
is hence no occasion to take further 
notice of it. 

The only change which the ineffective 
act of 1929 attempted to introduce into 


make a separate classification embracing 
a surviving husband or wife. The re- 
sult attempted was to exempt estates go- 
ing to them up to $20,000 value, whereas 
prior to 1929, and now (in the light of 
this decision), their exemption extended 
only up to $3,000. All the other classi- 
fications and the applicable rates were 
not disturbed by the 1929 act. 


In the case of the Wilmington Trust 
Co., Ex’r., v. Highfield, whether the judg- 
ment be based on the 1929 scheme of 
classification or the one theretofore as 
now prevailing, the result would be the 
same, because neither a husband or wife 
is involved. 

In the case of Haskell, Ex’r., vy. High- 
field, the surviving husband is the sole 
beneficiary. We assume the judgment 
was rendered on the assumption that the 
1929 act was valid, and that the judg- 
ment does not include taxes on $17,000 
which, as that assumption was errone- 
ous, should have been taxed. We do 
not, however, disturb the judgment on 


that ground for two reasons: lirst, that | 


the judgment was entered in the amount 


additional appropriation of $72,000,000 | 
for warship building in the program to! 
place the United States on a “parity” | 
with Great Britain. 1 

“The advancement of leans on the vet- | 
erans certificates in no way affects the 
Treasury or the obligation of the Gov- 
ernment on such certificates excepting 
to require cash or anticipated cash for 
the Treasury to meet such obligations. 

“In order to help provide for the an- | 
ticipated Treasury deficit and for the 
50 per cent veterans’ loaning bill, which 
has been reported, the levying and col-' 
lection of increased taxes on personal in- 
comes will go far toward relieving appre- 
hension and in some degree meet criti- 
cisms levied against the $160,000,000 in| 
personal income taxes granted by Con- 
gress last year.” 


Criticizes Mr. Mellon 


The full text of Minority Leader Gar- 
|ner’s statement follows: 


justed compensation question would have 
been definitely and finally settled in 1924 | 
had not Secretary Mellon made a stu- 
pendous error in estimating Government | 
receipts and expenditures at that time. 

“When the bill was under considera- 
tion with a proposed cash settlement 
Mr. Mellon estimated a deficit for that 
fiscal year of some $600,000,000, whereas 


than $300,000,000, a small error of $900,- 
000,000 within a period of less than 90 
days. 

“Secretary Mellon’s Treasury  esti- 
mates having no longer potential weight 
with the Congress, he resorts to esti- 
mates on the effect proposed legislation 
would have on the New York bond mar- 
ket, thereby trying to defeat just legis- 
lation with some more unreliable esti- 
mates. 


by the Secretary’s statement, and the 
country ought not to be alarmed because 
of the amounts referred to by the Secre- 
tary, since the officials of the Veterans’ 
Bureau estimate that not more than 60 
per cent of the veterans will take advan- 
tage of the loan provision, and that un- 
der no conditions will it be necessary to 


in excess of $500,000,000 for the first six 
months, 


“The best authority is that this would 
not materially affect the bond and stock 
market. 


‘It is to be regretted that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is unwilling to con- 
tribute anything towards the solution of 
,;a very difficult and perplexing problem. 

“Tf the soldier had been given as favor- 
able consideration by the Government in 
the provisions of his policy as the old 
line companies would have given him, 
he could have borrowed more than 50 
per cent on his policy at this time, he 
could even have cashed it in excess of 
50 per cent of its face value. In view 
of this the soldier is entitled to some 
consideration from the standpoint of jus- 
tice, and instead of inveighing against 


that the Secretary of the Treasury and 


rather than mere criticism.” 


| Mr. Rankin Points to 
Concentration of Wealth 


Representative Rankin (Dem.), of 


of the House Committee on World War 
sued Feb. 14, criticized the attitude of 


Secretary Mellon, in opposing the pro- 
posal for payment of 50 per cent of the 








Your Income Tax 


By David Burnet 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 





Of the millions of income-tax returns 
that are filed annually the vast majority 
are from persons whose income consists 
of “compensation for personal services 
actually rendered.” All of the various 
types of compensation, unless such in- 
come is specifically exempt by statute, 
should be included in the taxpayer’s re- 
turn of gross income, such as salaries, 
wages, fees, commissions, bonuses, tips, 
honorariums, prizes, awards, pensions in 
recognition of past services, etc. In gen- 
eral, compensation for personal services 
should be reported for taxation purposes 
in the year it is received or unqualifiedly 
made subject to demand. If the services 
were rendered during the year 1929, or 
even prior thereto, but the compensation 
was not received until 1930, the entire 
amount is taxable in the year received 
when the taxpayer is reporting on the 
cash receipts basis. Most individuals 
use the cash receipts basis in reporting 
net ‘income. 
| The salaries of Federal officers and 





“T feel sure the membership of Con- | 
gress will not be materially influenced | 


any kind of legislation it was to be hoped | 


the Administration would contribute some | 000 and not in excess of $40,000, 11 per 


constructive suggestions in the premises | 





than 100,000 population. 
Inheritance Tax Provisions 
Left in Full Force 


So in the instant case, while the title 
of the amending act showed it dealt with 
“inheritance tax,” yet the permissible 
legislation within that general field was 
confined by the reference to chapter 98 
to the duties of the Register of Wills in 
connection with ascertaining, collection 
and accounting for the collection. 

We hold that the title of the act found 
in 36 Delaware Laws, Chapter 7, fails to 
express its subject as is required by the 
constitutional provision before quoted, 
and that the act is therefore unconstitu- 
tional and void. 

Having reached this conclusion, it is 


stipulated as due, if any was found to| employes are subject to the income tax, 


be due; and, second, because the plain-| except the salary of the President of the | 
tiff below, who is the only one that could| United States and Federal judges. Other | 


complain against the judgment’s insuf-| items subject to tax are salaries and 
ficiency, has not chosen to take pro-| fees received by ministers of the gospel 





ceedings in error against it. 

In the third case—Haskell, Ex’r., v. 
Ward—the correctness of the judgment 
as representing the estate tax is not 
challenged by reason of error in cal- 
culating its amount. The only question 
raised against the propriety of that judg- 
ment was that there being no valid, ex- 
isting inheritance tax law, there could 
be no estate tax obligation. That ques- 
tion we have already indicated cannot 
arise, in view of our decision that the 
inheritance tax provisions of the law 
in the form in which they are found 


prior to 1929 are in full force and vigor.|ized and operated 


Judgments below will be affirmed. 


| for funerals, marriages, baptisms, masses 
| and like services; executors’ fees; direc- 


of United States Army and Navy o 

ficers on duty in the United States, and 
pres received in contests of various 
kinds. 


Compensation received by employes 
from organizations which are themselves 
exempt from taxation are taxable, as 
for example, the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., 
charitable and religious organizations, 
boards of trade, chambers of commerce, 
and trade relief organizations, organ- 
or purposes other 











than financial gain. 


| tors’ fees; Federal jury fees; base pay | 


1 $300,000 each; in 1928 there were 5,678. 


{lon’s influence is going to be in Con- 
Minority Leader t 


Text of Resolution 
“Tt will be remembered that the ad-| On Surtax Revision 


there was in reality a surplus of more} 





Veterans’ Legislation, in a statement is-| centum in addition of such excess. 


| 


| 


»;centum in addition of such excess. 








| amended. 


|of 1926 and all amendments thereto, but 


| and not in excess of $18,000, 4 per centum 


a : |upon net incomes in excess of $18,000 
convert Government securities into cash | 


}tum in addition of such excess. 


|upon net incomes in excess of $20,000 


Tupelo, Miss.,-ranking minority member | @"4 upon net incomes in excess of $44, 


|centum in addition of such excess. 


;and upon net incomes in excess of $56,- 


World War veterans’ adjusted service 
r ortificates. 

The full text of Mr. Rankin’s state- 
ment follows: 

“Tt seems that Secretary Mellon op- 
poses every measure for the relief of 
World War veterans, their widows and 
orphans. Therefore, I am not surprised 
that he and the interests he serves op- 
pose giving to these men who fought the 
war, out of which their fortunes were 
made, this small portion of the money 
the Government owes them. Compared 
with the enormous profits that have been 
made by Mr. Melton ana the rich bond- 
holders, whose views his statement re- 
flects, the small amount these veterans 
would get under the proposed bill would 
about compare with the crumbs that fell 
to Lazarus from the banquet table of 
Dives, 

“The concentration of wealth in this 
country under the administration of Mr. 
Mellon since 1921 has surpassed anything 
of its kind known to all history. _ In 
1921, the year Mr. Mellon went into office. 
there were 21 individuals in the United 
States with an annual income of $1,000,- 
000 each. In 1928 there were 511. 

“Tn 1921 there were 63 individuals in 
the United States with annual incomes 
ranging from $500,000 to $1,000,000 
each; in 1928 there were 983. 

“In 1921 there were 162 individuals in 
the United States with annual incomes 
from $300,900 to $500,000 each; in 1928 
there were 1,756. In 1921 there were 
739 individuals in the United States with 
annual incomes of from $150,000 to 


“It seems to be the fear of affecting | 
the incomes of these predatory interests 
who have grown fabuously rich under 
this Administration that is agitating the 
Treasury Department. 

“While these enormous fortunes have 
been abnormally increased, the people 
of the country have grown poorer, de- 
pression has spread throughout the land, 
until today the ex-service men of the 
Nation find themselves compelled to ap- 
neal to Coneress to pav them at least a} 
portion of what the Government owes | 
them. 


“I do not know how strong Mr. Mel- 


gress, but if they want an extra session, 
the way to get it is to block the pas- 
sage of this bill.” 


The resolution introduced by Mr. 


Frear follows in full text: 


A resolution to amend section 211, title 
II, of the Revenue Act of 1926, as 


Be it enacted, etc., that section 211, 
title II, of the Revenue Act of 1926, as 
amended, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended so as to read as follows: 


Section 211. (a) In lieu of the tax im- 
posed by section 211 of the Revenue Act 


in addition to the normal tax imposed by 
section 210 of this act, there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid for each tax- 
able year upon the net income of every 
individual a surtax as follows: 

Upon a net income of $10,000 there 
shall be no surtax; upon net incomes in 
excess of $10,000 and not in excess of | 
$14,000, 2 per centum of such excess. 

$80 upon net incomes of $14,000; and 
upon net inéomes in excess of $14,000 and 
not in excess of $16,000, 3 per centum 
in addition of such excess. 

$140 upon net income of $16,000; and 
upon net incomes in excess of $16,000 





in addition of such excess. 
$220 upon net incomes of $18,000; and 


and not in excess of $20,000, 5 per cen- 
$320 upon net incomes of $20,000; and 


and not in excess of $22,000, 6 per cen- 
tum in addition of such excess. | 
$440 upon net incomes of $22,000; and} 
upon net incomes in excess of $22,000 
and not in excess of $24,000, 7 per cen- 
tum in addition of such excess. 
$580 upon net incomes of $24,000; and 
upon net incomes in excess of $24,000 
and not in excess of $28,000, 8 per cen- 
tum in addition of such excess. 
$900 upon net incomes of $28,000; and} 
upon net incomes in excess of $28,000) 
and not in excess of $32,000, 9 per cen-; 
tum in addition of such excess. 
$1,260 upon net incomes of $32,000; | 
and upon net incomes ingexcess of $32,- 
000 and not in excess of $36,000, 10 per} 
centum in addition of such excéss. | 
$1,660 upon net incomes of $36,000; | 
and upon net incomes in excess of $36,- 


centum in addition of such excess. 
$2,040 upon net incomes of $40,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $40,- 
000 and not in excess of $44,000, and 12} 
per centum in addition of such excess. 
$2,488 upon net incomes of $44,000; 


000 and not in excess of $48,000, 13 per 


$3,008 upon net incomes of $48,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $48,- | 
000 and not in excess of $52,000, 14 per | 


$3,568 upon net incomes of $52,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $52,- 
000 and not in excess of $56,000, 15 per 
centum in addition of such excess. 

$4,168 upon net incomes of $56,000; | 


000 and not in excess of $60,000, 16 per | 





$4,808 upon net incomes of $60,000; 


}and upon net incomes in excess of $60,-| 
; 000 and not in excess of $64,000, 17 per 


centum in addition of such excess. | 
$5,488 upon net incomes of $64,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $64,- | 
000 and not in exce8s of $70,000, 18 per 
centum in addition of such excess. 
$6,568 upon net incomes of $70,000; | 
and upon net incomes in excess of $70,- | 
000 and not in excess of $80,000, 19 per | 
centum in addition of such excess. 
$8,468 upon net incomes of $80,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $80,- 
000 and not in excess of $100,000, 2 
per centum in addition of such excess. 
$12,468 upon net incomes of $100,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $100,- 
000 and not in excess of $200,000, 21 per 
centum in addition of such excess. 
$33,468 upon net incomes of $200,000; | 





and upon net incomes in excess of $200,- 
000 and not in excess of $300,000, 22 per 
centum in addition of such excess. | 
$55,468 upon net- incomes of $300,000; | 
and upon net incomes in excess of $300,- | 
000 and not in excess of $400,000, 23 per | 
centum in addition of such excess. | 
$78,468 upon net incomes of $400,000; ! 
and ypon net incomes in excess of $400,-| 
000 and not in excess of $500,000, 24 per 
centum in addition of such excess. | 
$102,468 upon net incomes of $500,000; | 
and upon net incomes in excess of $500,- 
000, in addition 25 per centum of such’ 
excess. | 
(b) In the case of a bona fide sale of 
mines, oil or gas wells, or any interest 
therein, where the principal value of the 
property has been demonstrated by 
prospecting or exploration and discovery 
work done by the taxpayer, the portion 
of the tax imposed by this section at- 
tributable to such sale shall not exceed 
16 per centum of the selling price of 
such property or interest. 


| under 


Cases Docketed 


in the Supreme Court of the 
United States 


SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed 
during the fast week in the clerk’s office of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in which printed petitions or statements have been filed. 

Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 
question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to 
be reviewed, and the procedure followed in seeking review. 








Aliens—Deportation—Persons advocating , a ots By 
governmental reforms by force—_ |to reopen case after dismissal of alleged 
Deportation of alien arrested at demon-| Common carrier’s claim for deficits arising 


stration on ground that he advocated gov- |  iceshenmeen ie. oe a ee 


ernmental reforms by other than peaceable | ae 

méans.—-Kenmotsu v. Nagle, No. 729; C. C.| 1. ©. C., No.’ 728; D. C. Ct. Appls., cert. 

A. 9, cert. (44 F, (2d) 953). 1 (45 F. (2d) 298). 

Congress (see Criminal Law). ' Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Act— 

Courts (see Longshoremen’s and Harbor | Preceedings—Trial de novo of issues of 

Workers’ Act). | fact in District Court— 

Criminal law—Removal of accused to an-| Trial of issues of fact determined by 

other district for trial—Sufficiency of |C°™™issioner de novo in Distriet Court 

indictment— suit under sec. 21, Longshoremen’s ss 
ote ’ | Harbor Workers’ Act to set aside award.— 
Whether indictment charging respondent icoseil + Benet We “Crowell et al. 


with having, as a witness before a Senate! , Benson, No. 731; C. C. A. 5, cert. (45 
committee, refused to answer questions; ¢ (2d) 66). ” 5 
allegedly pertinent to the question under| * *~ F 7 
inquiry, was sufficient evidence of probable | Mandamus (see Interstate Commerce Com- 
cause to sustain order for removal for | mission). 

trial in proceedings under section 1014,| Master and servant (see Federal Employ- 
Revised Statutes. Fetters, ete. v. Cun-| ers’ Liability Act Longshoremen’s and Har- 
ningham, U. S, ex rel., No. 720; C. C.! bor Workers’ Act). 

A. 3, cert. 3 Motor vehicles (see Railroads). 

Customs duties—E nt r y—Classification— | Public utilities (see Electricity). 


“Nassak” diamond— | Ratlroads—Crossing accidents—Negligence 
Dutiability of “Nassak” diamond under |—Absence of signals— 


1922 Teriff Act as “artistic antique” or| Negligence in railroad’s failure to give 
diamond cut but not set.”—Bandler_ v.| signals at railroad crossing as justification 
Mayers, Osterwald & Muhlfeld, Inc., No.| for truck driver crossing track with result- 
qee; ©. C. P. A,, cert. jant accident.—Pennsylvania R. Co. v. 


Electricity—Supply. of service—Refusal to | Schindledecker, No. 708; C. C. A. 6, cert. 


supply apartment owner for sub-metering— | (44 F. (2d) 162), 

Right of public utility to refuse electric | Railroads (see also Federal Employers’ Lia- 
service to apartment owner who asks for | bility Act). 
service through single meter but has in-| Trade marks—Infringement—‘Pig Sand- 


stalled sub-meters for tenants.—Sixty- | wich;” “Pig Stand;” “Dixiepig”— 


seven South Munn, Inc. v. Board of Public : : 
a Ct. Errs. and Appis., cert. (147: Atl. | Stand,” No. 183,604, by use of mark “Divie- 


. idole ig.’—Pig Stand Co. v. Dixie Pig Corp. 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Liability Ta No. 722; Tex. Ct. Civ. Appls., cok 
for injuries—Negligence of railroad— |}(31 S. W. (2d) 325), 


Right of recovery under Fed. Employers’ | 7 
Liability Act for injuries allegedly caused | FEDERAL TAXATION 
Club dues tax—Life members-—- 


by failure of railroad to give bell signal 
and failure to have headlight on rear of| Constitutionality of provision imposing 
tender. N. Y., Ontario & Western Ry. Co.| club dues tax on life members.—Congres- 
v. Wyatt, No, 715; C. C. A. 2, cert. | sional Country Club v. United States, No. 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Liability | 696; Ct. Cls., cert. 
for injuries—Alleged violation of Safety | Consolidated returns—Affiliated companies 
Appliance Act as cause— —1918 Act— 
Right of recovery for personal injuries Whether two corporations were affiliated 
1 Fed. Employers’ Liability Act on! during the years 1918 and 1919, 20 per cent 
claim that breaking of part of locomotive | of the stock of one company having been 
due to excessive and unnecessary loading! pledged by a minority stockholder to a 
constituted violation of Safety Appliance | majority stockholder who in turn repledged 
Act.—Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. v.! it to a bank to secure a loan to said minor- 
D’Avignon, No. 707; Ga. Ct. Appl., cert. ity stockholder; the proceeds of the loan 
Federal Safety Appliance Act (see Federal | had been used by the minority stockholder 
Employers’ Liability Act). to purchase his ee pene 
~ jori tockholder controlle 
Interstate Commerce Commission—Claim | W"ether majority 5 
Bf |the minority stock—Handy & Harman v. 
or one ae ryeeg control— | Burnet, No. 709; C. C. A. 2, cert. 
er to compel ft. ©. C. by mandamus Estate tax—Gross estate—Community prop- 
erty—California— 
Whether the widow's share of the com- 
munity was subject to the estate tax upon 





Leased Institutional Lands 


Taxable In South Dakota | the death of her husband, a California 
| resident, in 1921.—Harvey M. Toy et al., 
State of South Dakota: | Adm., v. U. S., No. 716; C. C. A. 9, cert. 
Pierre, Feb. 14. (V U. S. Daily 3154). 
Land owned by an educational insti-| Estate tax—Statute of limitations—Suit by 
tution but leased for grazing purposes ; Government— 


Whether the collection of an additional 
estate tax assessed in 1922 was barred on 
the enactment of the 1926 Act, suit by the 
Government to recover the tax having been 
brought within six years after the assess- 
ment.—Harvey M. Toy et al., Adm., v. U. 
S., No. 716; C. C. A. 9, cert. (V U. S. 
Daily 3154). 

STATE TAXATION 
California—Special assessments— 

Whether a special assessment against a 
railroad terminal in connection with open- 
ing a street through a vacant lot in an 
adjoining block was valid.—City of San 
Diego v. Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fe 
Railway Co., No. 713; C,. A. 9, eort. 
(V U. S. Daily 2911). 


is not exempt from taxation, the South 
Dakota Attorney General’s office has 
ruled, 


Ohio Ruling Sets No Time 


For Claiming Tax Refunds 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Feb. 14. 
When a person discontinues the bus 
ness of selling cigarettes, there is no 
time limit for the filing of a claim for 
a refund of a portion of the assessment 
paid, the Ohio Attorney General’s office 

has ruled. 














F si those who love 
BEAUTIFUL THINGS 


FOR THE HOME 


To those who appreciate beautiful, decora- 
tive things for the home The Sun’s An- 
tiques and Interior Decorations Pages have 
become a favorite meeting place. Thou- 
sands of eultured people in many parts of 
the country have found these pages a valu- 
able source of inspiration and information. 


The pages are edited by Charles Messer 
Stow, the well-known antiquarian. Under 
his able direction they describe and illus- 
trate antique furniture, decorations for the 
home, classical art, antique china, silver, 
glassware and many other kindred articles. 


A year’s subscription to the Saturday Sun, 
containing the Antiques and Interior Deco- 
rations Pages, costs but $1.50. The coupon 
below is for your convenience. 


USE THIS COUPON 








THE SUN, Subscription Department U 
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New York, N. Y. 

Inclosed is $1.50 in payment for a year’s subscription to 


the Saturday Sun, containing the Antiques and Interior 
Decorations Pages. 
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YEARLY 3846) 
Railroads 


" Federal Board 
Approves Four 
Shipping Plans 


Agreements Filed by Com- 
panies Affected Include 
General Cargo, Canned 
Goods and Dried Fish 


Agreements filed by four shipping lines 
were approved by the Shipping Board at 
its weekly meeting Feb. 11, according 
to a recent announcement by the Board. 
The statement follows in full text: 


The following agreements filed in com- 
pliance with section 15 of the Shipping 
Act of 1916 were approved by the Ship- 
ping Board today (Feb. 13): 

1447.—Munson Steamship Line with 
Mooremack Gulf Lines, Inc.: Arrange- | 
ment for interchange at New Orleans of | 
through shipments of cargo between 
Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore, and 
Campeche, Laguna del Carmen, Puerto 
Alvaro Obregon and Puerto Mexico. 
Maximum through rates are to be the 
combination of the local rates of the par- 
ticipating carriers plus 10 cents per 100 
pounds to cover cost of transshipment at} 
New Orleans. | 


Canned Fish Accord 


1462.—Gulf Pacific Redwood Line} 
with Christenson-Hammond Line, Mc-| 
Cormick Steamship Company, Nelson! 
Steamship Company and Pacific Steam- 
ship Company: Provides for through} 


| time. 


Air Line to Russia 


Increases Traffic 


Growth in Both Passenger and 


Mail Service Shown by 
German Operator 


. | 
The German-Russian Airways Com-| 
pany, “Deruluft,” carried 12 per cent) 


more passengers and approximately 80 
per cent more mail during 1930 than m 
the previous year, according to a re- 
port from Consul General Felix Cole, 
at Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 
amount of goods carried showed a de- 
cline of approximately 25 per cent. 
Deruluft closed its service tempora- 
rily between Germany and Russia on 
Oct. 15, 1930, because of unfavorable 
weather conditions prevailing at the 
This year there has been an un- 


interrupted daily service, including Sun- 
days and holidays, on the Berlin-Moscow 
and Berlin-Leningrad lines. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Class I Railroads 


Experience Decline 
In Operating Income 


‘Report 3.36 Per Cent Return 


On Property Investment 
In 1930 Compared With 
4.95 for Year Previous 





shipments of canned fish from San 
Diego, Calif., to United States Gulf} 
ports of call of Gulf Pacific Redwood 
Line, with transshipment at Los Angeles 
Harbor, Calif. Transportation from San 
Diego to Los Angeles Harbor is to be 
on vessels of Christenson-Hammond 
Line, McCormick Steamship Company, 
Nelson Steamship Company or Pacific 
Steamship Company and from Los An- 
geles to destination by the Gulf Pacific 
Redwood Line. The through rate to be} 
applied is to be the rate shown in Gulf 
Intercoastal Conference Eastbound Min- 
imum Rate List, out of which the car-| 


| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
957,047 compared with $6,360,303,776 in 
1929, a decrease of 16 per cent. Operat- 
ing expenses in 1930 totaled $3,975,781,- 
785 compared with $4,560,836,482 in 1929, 
a decrease of 12.8 per cent. 
Decreased Tax Bill 

Class I railroads in 1930 paid $353,- 
685,697 in taxes, a decrease of $49,257,- 
488 or 12.2 per cent under the total tax 
bill of the Class I railroads in 1929. 

Twenty-cne Class I railroads operated 
at a loss in 1930 of which seven were 


The) 
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Shipping 


| Need of Additional Labor Statistics 
Shown in Report to President Hoover 


pa 


Advisory Committee Suggests More Comprehensive Data 


On Employment Situation as Well as Thorough Study of 


Technological Features 


Improved methods of measuring em- | 
|ployment and unemployment as well as 
'a thorough study of the technological 
unemployment problem” are  recom- 
mended in the report of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Employment 
| Statistics, recently submitted. to Presi- 
dent Hoover. (A summary of the report | 
was printed in the-issue of Feb. 14.) 
| The President appointed the Committee | 
to study methods of carrying out the 
purposes of the act (Public’No. 537) of 
July 7, 1930, which extends. the volume 
of employment statistics compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The report 
of the Committee follows in full text: 


Part I—The Measurement of Employ- 
ment and Unemployment: 


The terms of reference on this prob- 
lem are indicated in the following state- 
ment of President Hoover, issued on July 
29, 1930: 

“I am today appointing a committee ! 
to advise the governmental departments | 
on methods for revision of the statistical 
services for the determination of unem- | 
ployment and to establish the method of | 
cooperation between Government depart- 
ments and business. Congress at the} 
| last session added somewhat to the re- | 
quirements of this service, the purpose | 
of such information being not only a/| 
barometer of business but the necessary 
information as to measures which need | 
to be taken by local agencies as well as | 
the Government in any constructive re- 
lief of unemployment. 

“The question is not as simple as it| 
appears on the surface. The inclusion! 
of a determination of the amount of un-| 
| employment in the census taken Apr. 1) 
gives us for the first time an accurate | 
base on which to formulate plans and a} 


Government cover the foregoing com- 
prehensive list of industries, represent- 
ing a sample of approximately 6,150,000 
recipients of wages and salaries. 

In the use of these materials for the 
interpretation of the State of employ- 
ment throughout American industry two 
serious difficulties are encountered. Since 
many of the series now published have 
become available in the past year or two, 
while some are much older, it is not pos- 
sible to obtain that perspective which 
is essential to a sound understanding of 
the relative flow of employment in va- 
rious industries. The index of employ- 
ment, therefore, does not over the past 
10 years always include the same items. 
This defect, however, is not remediable | 
since it is difficult and costly, if not im- 
possible, to go back far into the records 
of industry. 


Difficulties Encountered 
In Interpreting Data 


The second and.more serious weakness 
of the present series is that they still 
omit large and important categories of 
employment, notably the various 
branches of the construction industry, a 
great variety of service occupations that 
have become increasingly important in 
the occupational structure of American 
industry, and agriculture. The serious- 
ness of these gaps becomes evident when 
the attempt, such as has been made often 
since 1921, is made to account for the 
drop in employment that took place in 
the manufacturing and rail transporta- 
tion industries since 1921, 


In the absence of employment records 
for other industries and services, it 
proved to be impossible, except by proc- 


some of which were, however, previously 
included in other categories in the Bu- 
reau’s employment statistics. Over 14,- 
000 plants, employing about 3,000,000 
workers, reported in November, 1930. 
As a whole, this sample is now very ad- 
equate—about 40 per cent of all manu- 
facturing wage earners. 


In recent years the Bureau has classi- 
fied these manufacturing industries into 
major industrial groups comparable with 
the system of classification used by the 
Bureau of the Census. It also classifies 
the plants into regional groups, accord- 
ing to the nine standard geographic di-| 
visions long used by the Bureau of the| 
Census. Both the major industrial clas- | 
sification and the geographic grouping | 
of the data each month are features 
which greatly increase the practical use- 
fulness of the current data to the busi- 
ness men of the country and to other 
users of employment and pay-roll sta-, 
tistics. 

This committee feels that it is impor- 
tant to urge upon the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics certain technical improve- 
ments which might well be made in the 
character of the index numbers com- 
puted by the Bureau from the month-to- 
month changes which it records. 

The Federal Reserve Board has car- 
ried out the tests necessary to bring the; 
Bureau indexes into alignment with the 
data on employment in the biennial cen- 
sus of manufacturers. 


Since the carrying out of these various | 
types of test and adjustment necessarily ! 
involve considerable labor, we would rec- | 
ommend that the proper authorities con-| 
sider the possibility of directly utilizing | 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics the re- | 
sults ‘obtained by the Federal Reserve 
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Postal 


|Post Office Cuts 
Railway Mileage 


Expense for Rail Transport and 
Messengers Was Expanded 
Last Year 


Miles of railroad on which United 
States mails are carried have decreased 
rather consistently the last decade, ac- 
cording to information made public Feb. 
14 at the Post Office Department. 

_ At the close of the 1930 fiscal year, 
it was stated, mails were being carried 
under authorization of the Department 
by 493 companies over 220,416 miles 
of railroad. This is compared with 232,- 
508 miles of railroad in 1921, 229,280 
miles in 1926, and 223,810 miles in 1929. 

Further information furnished by the 

Post Office Department follows: 


e annual mileage of regularly au- | 


ehabines space units of the several sizes 


\for carrying mails was 564,801,022 in} 


1930. During the 1926 fiscal year this 
mileage was 575,732,158. 

The appropriation for the last fiscal 
year for inland transportation by rail- 
road routes and mail messenger service 
was $126,000,000. The expenditures for 
the fiseal year were $125,243,185, an in- 
crease of $1,229,572 over the preceding 
year. 

There were 22,240 mail messenger 
routes at the close of the 1930 fiscal 
year, a decrease of 98, or .44 per cent. 


|The annual rate was $10,068,268, an in- 


crease of $89,169, or .89 per cent, in an- 
nual cost. The greater part of this in- 
crease was due to reletting service on 
resignation of mail messengers. 


Low Landing Speed 
Is Aim of Research 
At Langley Field 


American Aircraft Designers | 


Declared to be Sacrificing 
Stalling Rate to Higher 


Re PRESENTED Herein. Beino 


7 BY THE UNITED STATES DalLy 


Service 


Less Deviation 
In Broadcasting 


Waves Reported 


101 Stations ‘Monitored’ in 
December Show Variation 
Under 200 Cycles, Says 


Director Terrell 


The mechanical operation of broad- 
casting stations generally has shown 
marked improvement in the last few 
months, with excessive frequency devia- 
tion or “wobbling,” which causes inter- 
ference for the listener, becoming less 
|frequent, W. D. Terrell, director of the 
Radio Division of the Department of 
Commerce, declared in a _ statement 
Feb. 14. 

Of 339 stations “monitored” by the 
Radio Division’s inspectors in the field 
during December, 101 stations showed 
deviations under 200 cycles, while the re- 
maining 238 deviated more than 200 
cycles from their prescribed frequencies. 
Stations are allowed to deviate 500 cy- 
cles under radio regulations, it was 
pointed out. The statement follows in 
full text: ; j 

That radio broadcasting stations in 
the United States and possessions are 
striving to keep within their assigned 
wave-length bands in broadcasting their 
programs is indicated by the fact that 
out of the 339 stations measured by the 
Commerce Department’s radio checking 
‘system in December 238 deviated more 
than 200 cycles from their measurements, 
according to W. D. Terrell, Chief of the 
Radio Division; 101 stations showed de- 
viations of under 200 cycles. Stations 
‘are allowed to deviate 500 cycles under 
the radio law. 

Sometimes Overstep Limits 

In order to avoid the interference 
caused by two stations at once trying 
to engage the listener’s attention, it is 
necessary that the stations adhere to 
their assigned wave-lengths, Mr. Terrell 
pointed out. Most of the stations do 
this, but owing to certain mechanical dif- 
ficulties it very often happens that the 
stations overstep the bounds allotted to 


| 


| 


i j i s fr so, |in the eastern, two in the southern and 
rier transporting shipments from San|!? © : n th tf ’ 
Diego to Los Angeles Harbor is to re-| 2 in the western district. (Shown in 
ceive 15 cents and the Gulf Pacific Red-| Table 1 below.) 

wood Line the remainder. Wharfage| For the month of December, 1930, the 
and handling charges at San Diego are| 2et railway operating income of the 
to be for account of the cargo. The | Class I railroads amounted to $49,371,- 
coastwise carrier is to ahsorb inward 769, which | was at the annual rate of 
wharfage of 10 cents per ton at Los Teturn of 2.59 per cent on their prop- 
Angeles Harbor and the cost of trans-! erty investment. In December, 1929, 
ferring shipments to the dock of the their net railway operating income was 


knowledge on the whole problem which| esses of broad estimate, to discover how 
we have never hitherto possessed. But| far reduction in employment in one group 
if we were to attempt such absolutely|Of industries was accompanied by a 
accurate determination of employment|%Towth of employment, and therefore, 
once every three months it would require | by the absorption of displaced employes, 
a house-to-house canvass of the entire|in others. 


Nation and would be practically the| Federal employment data, as they now 


Board’s Division of Research and Statis- 
tics since it first studied the problem in 
1923. That organization has already 
completed the tests and adjustments 
through the census of 1927, and is doubt- 
less contemplating doing so for that of 
1929. Some such labor-saving arrange- 





equivalent of the census, and might cost! stand, afford no satisfactory meas 

, st/s ; satis y ure of | 
us $10,000,009 or $15,000,000 per an-| the amount of unemployment that arises | 
num out of the part-time operation of indus- | 
Two Problems Involved =e 


ment would seem especially commendable 
in view of the large amount of other 
work which the Bureau of Labor Statis- | 


The statistics of wage disburse-! tics is engaged upon, and under limited | 


Cruising Speed 


them by the Federal Radio Commission, 

Mr. Terrell pointed out that the sta- 
tions are cooperating with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in a very satisfactory 
manner, and have expressed themselves 
as being pleased with the helpful work 
done by the division in assisting them 
in keeping on their particular bands. 

The Radio Division.has installed con- 
stant frequency monitoring (checking) 


k American aircraft designers are show- 
ing a tendency in certain cases to 
sacrifice low stalling speed to high 
cruising speed in the effort to empha- 
size the airplane’s greatest advantage, 
fast travel, according to information 
just made available at the Department 
of Commerce and the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 


Gulf Pacific Redwood Line, while the|$71-892,175, or 3.86 per cent on their 
latter is to absorb the outward wharf- 
age of 10 cents per ton at Los Angeles 
Harbor. 

1402.—Quaker Line with Ybarra 
Line: Arrangement for through ship- 
ments of canned fish, canned goods and 
dried fruit from Pacific Coast ports of 
call of Quaker Line to designated Span- 
ish, Portugese and Italian ports, with 
transshipment at New York. Through 
rates are to be based on direct line rates 
and apportioned equally between the} 
lines, each of which is to absorb one- 
half the cost of transshipment. On ship- 
ments to ports other than base ports) 
Ybarra Line is to receive the excess of 
the through rate over the rate to base 
port. 

1460.—Dimon Steamship Corporation 
with The: Cunard Steamship Company, 
Ltd.: Through billing arrangement cov- 
ering shipments of canned goods, dried 
fruit and raisins from Pacific Coast 
loading ports of Dimon Line to Liver- 
pool, London and Glasgow. The through 
rates are to be based on direct line 
rates and are to be divided equally be- 
tween the participating carriers, each 
of which is to assume one-half the cost 
of transshipment at New York. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Cemmission 
on Feb. 14 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 

No. 23453.—Boger & Crawford v. Seaboard 
Air Line Railway. Rate on cotton warp, in 
carloads, from Lincolnton, N. C., to Philadel- 
phia, Pa., found not unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed. 

No. 20777 
Galamba 


related cases.—Sonken- 
Corp., v. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad. 1. Rate charged on car 
trucks and car bodies, in carloads, from 
Lincoln, Nebr., to Kansas City, Kans., found 
inapplicable. Applicable rate on trucks, in 
straight carloads, found not unreasonable. 
Applicable rate on car bodies, in straight 
carloads, and car trucks and car bodies, in} 
mixed carloads, found unreasonable. Rea- 
sonable rate prescribed and_ reparation 
awarded. 2, Rate charged on old rails, iron 
or steel, in carloads, from West Wichita, 
Kans., to Kansas City, Mo., found inapplic- 
able. Applicable rate found not unreason- 
able. Reparation awarded. 

No. 4844.—In the Matter of bills of lad- 
ing, domestic bill of lading and livestock 
“contract. Supplemental repert of July 15, 
1930, 167 I. C. C. 214, modified to the extent 
of approving of the practice of issuing origi- 
nal bills of lading on which the entries have 
been imprinted by carbon paper, if the 
forms of such bills of lading in all other ma- 
terial respects conform to the forms ap- 
proved in 52 I. C. C. 671 and 64 I. C. C, 357, 
and provided that the carbon imprints ten- | 
dered to the carriers for issuance as original 
bills of lading are clearly legible and free 
from erasures and interlineations. 

No. 


and 


15879.—Eastern Class-rate Investiga- 
tion. On reconsideration, prior report 164, 
I. C. C. 314: 1, Former findings prescribing 
rates to and from New York, N. Y., and 
grouped points and rates over routes involv- 
ing interchange service across New York 
Harbor modified. 2. Arbitraries authorized 
for Ogdensburg division of Rutland Rai!- 
road| 3. Minor modifications made in cer- 
tain other findings of ~rior report. 4. 
spondents’ prayers for other modifications of 
prior findines denied. 5. Petitions of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Lexington, Ky., and Logan, W. 
Va., commercial organizaticns and of Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts and allied 
New York and Ne Jersey interests for 
modification of prior findings denied. 6. 
Fourth-section relief granted. 
Uncontested Finance Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Feb. 12 made public decisions in un- 
contested’ finance cases which are sum- 
marized as follows: 

Report and certificate in F. D. Nos. 8148 
and 8612 (a). authorizing (1) the Oregon 
Electric Railway Company to construct an 
extension of its railroad, and a branch line 
leading from such extension, and to operate 
jointly with the Southern Pacific Company 
over a portion of a branch line of the latter, 
all in Lane County, Oreg.; and (2) the 
Southern Pacific Company to acquire a joint 
interest in, and operate over the said exten- 
sion, and branch line leading therefrom, 
ointly with the Oregon Electric Railway 

mpany; and (b) denying requests for 
permission to retain excess earnings, ap- 


per 


le. 
in December 
while in the same month in 1929 it was | 


Re- | 


property investment. 

Gross operating revenues for the 
month of December amounted to $377,- 
932,812, compared with $469,395,496 in 
December, 1929, or a decrease of 19.5 
cent. Operating expenses in De- 
cember totaled $297,606,152, compared 
with $363,661,547 in the same month 
the year before, or a decrease of 18.2 
per cent. 


Eastern District 

The net railway operating income for 
the Class I railroads in the eastern dis- 
trict in 1930 totaled $447,547,812, 
which was at the rate of return of 3.75 
per cent on their property investment. 
In 1929 their net railway operating in- 
come was $648,738,188, or 5.57 per 
cent on their property investment. Gross 
operating revenues of the Class I rail- 
roads in the eastern district in 1930 
totaled $2,660,391,580, a decrease of 
16.1 per cent below 1929, while onerat- 
ing expenses totaled $1,983,316,352. a 
decrease of 12.8 per cent below 1929. 

Class I railroads in the eastern dis- 
trict for the month of December had a 
net railway operating income of $21,- 
970,696, compared with $35,485,417 in 
December, 1929. 


Southern District 

Class I railroads in the southern dis- 
trict in 1930 had a net railway operat- 
ing income of $89,107.054. which was at 
the rate of return of 2.68 per cent on 
their property investment. In 1929 the 
net railway operating income amounted 
to $133,115,670, which was a return of 
4.05 per cent. Gross operating revenues 
of the Class I railroads in the southern 
district in 1950 amounted to $643,369,- 
634, a decrease of 16.4 per cent under 
1929, while operating expenses totaled 
$503,865,540, a decrease of 13.1 per cent. 

The net railway operating income of 
the Class I roads in the southern district 
amounted to $9.006,844, 


$10,914,183. 
Western District 


Class I railroads in the western dis- 
trict in 1930 had a net railway operating 
income of $348,356,458, which was a re- 
turn of 3.14 per cent on their property 
investment. In 1929 the railroads in that 
district had a net railway operating in- 
come of $492,751,545 or a return of 4.55 
per cent on their property investment. 
Gross operating revenues of the Class I 
railroads in the western district in 1930 
amounted to $2,039,195,833, a decrease of 
15.7 per cent under the year 
while operating expenses totaled $1,488,- 
599,893, a decrease of 12.7 per cent com- 
pared with 1929. 

For the month of December the net 
railway operating income of the Class 
I railroads in the western district 
amounted to $18,394,229. The net rail- 
way operating income of the same roads 
in December, 1929, totaled $25,492,575. 
(Table II.) 


Table I.—Net operating income of 21 C 
percentage of return based on property inv 


New England region 
Great Lakes region 
Central eastern region 
Pocahontas region 
Total eastern district 
Total scuthern district ... 
Northwestern region 
Central western region 
Southwestern region 
Total western district 


Total United States 


Table Il—Net operating income of Cla 
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Total operating expenses .... 
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Net railway operating income 
Operating cer . 
Rate of return on property investment 
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Total operating revenues 

Total operating expenses 

| Taxes 

Net railway operating income 
Operating ratio—per cent 

Rate of return on property investm 
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In Determining Trends 


Measuring the course of employment 
and unemployment involves two distinct 
problems. Only when there is a com- 
plete and continuous record of the 
changes in all known sources of employ-} 
ment in the country is it possible to} 
draw from the statistics of employment | 
satisfactory inferences as to the prob- | 
able volume and course of unemploy-| 
ment. Lacking such a perfect record of | 
employment, estimates of changes in the 
volume of unemployment must be based | 
(a) upon a count of the total numbers | 
unemployed on a specified date or dur-| 
ing a specified period, and (b) upon! 
changes in indexes of employment that | 
are regarded as representative of the 
available sources of employment. 

When two such bodies of data are 
available the statistical procedure of es- 
timating the numbers unemployed from 
time to time consists in applying in- 
dexes of employment to the base count 
of the unemployed... Error in the final 
results of this procedure or differences 
of opinion as to validity of alternative 
estimates of unemployment arise, nat- 
urally, from variations in the definition | 
of unemployment used in the base count 
| of the unemployed and from doubts con- 
cerning the representative character of 
the indexes of employment. 

I. The Measurement of the Course of 
Employment: 

Statistics of the numbers of persons 
|employed have a significance of their 
own, aside from their use as a factor in 
estimating the volume of unemployment. 
They are a valuable indicator of busi- | 
ness activity; they reveal the shift of 
labor from one industry to another; and 
where they are accompanied by the sta- 
tistics of wage disbursements, as they | 
|usually are, they are a valuable index | 
of the purchasing power of employes. | 

Our statistics of employment have 
| been vastly extended and improved dur- 
ing the past 10 years. At the begin- 
ning of the period the Federal statis- 
tics of employment covered only manu- 
facturing industries and rail transpor-| 
|tation. Since 1920, and particularly in 
|the past several years, new industrial | 
| groups*have been added and the United | 
| States Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
|the Interstate Commerce Commission 
}now supply the employment records 
(date of beginning shown) of the fol-| 
|lowing industries: 

Manufacturing, December, 1914; rail-! 
roads, July, 1921; wholesale and retail 
| trade, July, 1928; public utilities, August, | 
1928; coal mining, September, 1928;| 
!metalliferous mining, October, 1928; 
quarrying and nonmetallic mining, May, 
| 1929; hotels, October, 1928; crude pe- 
troleum, April, 1930; canning and pre- 
|serving, April, 1929; dyeing and clean- 
ing, November, 1930; laundries, Novem- 
| ber, 1930. | 
| During the month of December, 1930,| 
|therefore, the employment data pub-| 
lished by Departments of the Federal | 
as I railroads by districts in 1930 with the | 
estment: 


Pct. 
4.64 | 
2.83 | 
3.68 


7.14 | 


$43,907,264 
136,601,445 
184,151,312 

82,887,791 


$447,547,812 3.75 


$89,107,054 


$92,907,629 
172,719,247 
82,729,582 


seesees $348,356,458 
$885,011,324 


ss I railroads: 
Month of December 
1930 1929 
$377,932,812 $469,395,496 
297,606,15 363,661,547 
24,323,484 
71,892,175 


ments, which are generally published | appropriations. 
with the numbers employed, are not sat- . . 
isfactory for this purpose since they Localized Figures 


reflect changes in the rate of wages, as Advised in Some Cases 


well as in the volume of employment. 

Bay | One other project concerning factory 
Current Statistics |employment data impresses this commit- 
° ‘ . tee as worthy of consideration. This is 
Described = Samples |the possibility that the Bureau could 
Current statistics of employment are,| tabulate employment data for at least 
necessarily, only samples of the total|some leading cities, and possibly for en- 
volume of employment. It follows, there-|tire States, in those areas where no 
fore, that new series are more defective | State Departmient of Labor is conduct- 
samples in the early period of their col-|ing local tabulations. It is true that 
lection than in the later. Since the|many important cities are already on 
gathering of employment data for new/record through the work of State bu- 
industries is a task of considerable mag-| reas, but in many other areas, particu- 
nitude, this difficulty can only be han-/larly in the South, no suitable data are 
dled by constant effort to improve the| being collected locally. Through such 
size and quality of the sample. For|a segregation the Federal Bureau might 
all of the industries included in the’| find that the localized data thus made 
employment series published by the|available would arouse such interest as 
United States Bureau of Labor Statis-|to stimulate such an undertaking by 
tics, the samples bear evidence of marked | official local organizations in coopera- 

and consistent improvement. |tion with the Bureau. 


In a changing industry, also, even a| (b) Nonmanufacturing employments.— 


large sample may be misleading if it| The Committee wishes to place on record | 


lits appreciation of the initiative shown 


1 = + 
does not take into account such develop- 


‘son with some foreign planes enjoy a| 


ments in industry as the replacement of 


by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in be- | 


There is undoubtedly a tendency on 
the part of designers to concentrate 
more attention on increasing the top 
speed than on decreasing the landing 
speed, Richard C. Gazeley, the chief en- 
gineer of the engineering section, Aero- 
jnautics Branch, Department of Com- 
|merce, declared in an oral statement. 
| This trend is “very decided” in certain 
| instances, he added. 

Faster and Faster Aircraft 

| Although the industry is aware of the 
| necessity of making efforts to reduce the 
| landing speed, a few manufacturers are 
|paying most attention to producing 
|W. Lewis, the director of aeronautical 
jresearch for the N. A. C. A., stated 
| orally. 

| Efforts to increase the speed range 
; and make possible both reduced landing 
| speeds and increased cruising speeds are 
| being made by the N. A. C. A. in re- 
| search being conducted at present at the 
Langley Field, Va., memorial labora- 
| tories, Dr..Lewis said. 

While American aircraft in compari- 


faster and faster aircraft, Dr. George| 


stations at Grand Island, Nebr.; Chicago, 
Atlanta, New Orleans; Larkspur, Calif.; 
San Pedro, Calif.; Portland, Oreg.; Dal- 
las; Hingham, Mass.; Fraser, Mich., and 
Baltimore. It is planned to install sec- 
}ondary stations in New York, Philedel- 
phia, Buffalo, Denver and Kansas City, 
In addition to these stations which were 
able at any time during the day or 
night to check up a broadcasting station 
for its adherence to its wave length the 
division also has “traveling laboratories” 
in the-field. These are test cars which 
have ‘been assigned to Baltimore head- 
quarters, Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, 
| Detroit and Chicago. 

It is generally admitted that these mo- 
|bile radio laboratories represent the 
| finest equipped traveling stations in ex- 
|istence, Mr. Terrell said. Apparatus in- 
|stalled on these cars enables the Radio 
|Division of the Department of Com- 
|merce to measure the power and oper- 
lating frequency of radio stations of all 
| classes, investigate . interferences, lo- 
|cate unlicensed stations, and are also 
|equipped with apparatus for conducting 
|radio operator’s examinations. 

The Radio Division, during the month 





| ure to account for them in the employ-|lic mining; crude petroleum produ 
| ment series at the proper time is bound| public utilities of several types; trade, 


established firms by new ones, and the | ginning the collection of employment and 
rise of wholly new fields of employment, | pay-roll data for various nonmanufac- | 
Particularly in a period like that of the|turing activities. From 1928 to date 
last decade, when many new industria]| these additional activities included coal 
and service occupations were created and|mining, both bituminous and anthracite; 
grew to substantial proportions, the fail-| metal mining; quarrying and a 
ction; | 


to produce an inadequate, if not a mis-| both wholesale and retail; hotels; can- 


| he added. 


considerable advantage in the matter of| under review, measured the frequency 
cruising speed, the more universal use| (kilocycles-wavelengths) of 839 broad- 
of streamlining and accessories which| casting stations throughout the country 
help increase speed is a contributory|jin order to ascertain whether they were 
factor to the general superiority in this | operating on their assigned frequency. 
field, Mr. Gazely explained. The sacri- | These stations were measured for an ag- 
fice of low stalling speed consequently | gregate of 7,469 times and, through these 
is not as great as might be supposed,| measurements it was ascertained that 
135 at no time deviated 100 cycles or over 


Government Experiments |(1/10 of a kilocycle) and 66 deviated 


| cerned with the ‘preparation of the in- 


| States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


| Made by Committee 


|mendations for the 


leading, picture of the true state of em-|ning and preserving; laundries; and dye- 
ling and cleaning establishments. | These 
data greatly broaden and clarify the 
public’s view of what is happening cur- | 
rently to the employment and buying 
power of wage earners throughout the 
country. 

The Committee strongly urges, how- 
ever, that'the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
commence at the earliest possible moment 
to compile and issue employment indexes 
for building and other construction ac- 
tivities; we understand that this project 
has been on the Bureau’s agenda for 
some time, and hope that it will be ex- 
pedited to the utmost. Private and pub- | 
lic construction activity in its many forms | 
has in late years assumed a very great 
importance, and should be a matter of 
employment and pay-roll record. 

The practicability of a construction 
employment index on a national scale | 
is suggested by the fact that it has al- | 
ready been carried on locally in six} 
States, and with some degree of success | 
in Wisconsin, Ohio, and Massachusetts, | 
for periods ranging from two to nine 
We assume that the importance | 
of subcontractors will not be overlooked | 
in this connection, and also that the data | 
now being tabulated for the construc- | 
tion contracting division of the 1929 cen- 
sus of distribution be utilized as fully 
as possible—for example, the monthly 
figures showing the number of skilled 
and unskilled workmen on pay roll at 
the fifteenth of each month in 1929, and 
the year’s total wages. That census will 
also be helpful in solving the sampling 
and other problems for the various di- 
visions of construction recognized by 
the census. 

In regard to other employments, we 
recommend that (as rapidly as oppor- 
tunity arises) a similar project be 
launched for each of the following, which 
besides covering some additional manual 
employments include also certain of the 
more important groups in the “white 
collar class,” so-called; we have not at- 
tempted to set up these additional em- 
ployments in order of priority: 

Investment bankers and brokers; com- | 
mercial banks and trust companies; 
mortgage and title companies; mutual 
and stock savings banks; mortgage and 
title companies; building and loan or- 
ganizations; life, casualty, and property 
insurance companies; advertising agen- 
cies; real estate brokerage and building 


ployment in the country. 


Any measure of employment, which is 
essentially a sample, may in the course | 
of time develop a statistical bias, either | 
upward or downward, which acts to con-| 
ceal the actual trend of employment. It| 
is the opinion of the statisticians con- | 


dex of employment published by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, which is based on 
the data supplied by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, that the Bu- 


;reau indexes of manufacturing employ- 


ment exhibit, over long periods of time, 
a downward bias. 

Where past studies tend to support 
this view, it is essential that arrange- | 
ments be made to compare, at frequent | 
intervals, the sample data published by 
the Bureau with total counts, such as 
were in the past available in the bienniai 
reports of the Census of Manufactures. 
In making these comparisons much re- | 
mains to be done toward reconciling the | 
classifications of industry, employed by 
separate and _ independent statistical | 
agencies of the Government. 

Much of the value of indexes of em- 
ployment depends upon their timeliness. 
Considerable progress has been made in| 
the prompt publication of the current 
series, It is unfortunate that the series 
of employment and wages of railroad 
employes, compiled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, becomes avail- 
able two months later than the series for 
other industries, published by the United | 


| 
| 


List of Recommendations 


In view of these observations of the 
character of the present statistics of 
employment published by the statistical 
agencies of the Federal Government, this 
Committee makes the following recom- 
improvement and 
greater accuracy of our measures of the 
course of employment: 

I. Improvement of the indexes of em- 
ployment. | 

(a) Manufacturing industries, Shortly 
after the depression of 1921 the Bureau 
began increasing not only the size of the 
sample in those few manufacturing in- 
dustries which it had heretofore been 
measuring, but also (even more impor- 
tant) it greatly expanded ‘the number of 
manufacturing industries represented. 





TTAT 
3.86 


1 Dee. 31 
1929 
$6,360,303,776 
4,560,836 ,482 
402,943,185 
1,274,605,403 
71,71 
4,95 


Months Endec 
Of 


1,324 
74.41 
3.36 


By the middle of 1923 the number of 
|}separate manufacturing industries rep- 
| resented had been raised to 50, or more | 
than four times as many as had been} 
| sampled a year earlier. | 

At the present time the number of | 
|such industries sampled each month is 
in excess of 60, including some which 
have only become important in recent 
years, such as rayon, radio and aircraft, 





| years. 


| sive of public works. 


maintenance; restaurants; shipping and 
stevedoring; taxicab, bus and tracking 
companies; garages and automobile serv-! 
ice stations; public employment exclu- 


Principal efforts to extend the speed 
range are being made by Government 
research agencies, Dr. Lewis said, since 
the high cest of experimental work pro- 
hibits. individual manufacturers 
carrying out necessarily extensive pro- 
grams. Only a very few manufacturers, 
he said, are in a position to spend large 
sums for experimental planes, labora- 
tory and test work, and other necessary 


steps in connection with such a project. | 


; Low landing speed is not as necessary 
in the case of commercial planes flying 


well-planned and equipped airways, Dr. | 
| Lewis pointed out, as it is for the non-! 


professional flier who does not restrict 
his operations to the regular airways. 
Professional pilots, he added, 


Rate Complaints 


_ Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and just 
announced are summarized as follows: 


No, 23868, Sub. No. 7.—Kohrs Packing 
Co., Davenport, Iowa, v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway et al. Unjust and 
unreasonable rates on fresh meats and 
packing house products from Davenport, 
Iowa, to points in Oregon, Washington, Cal- 
ifornia and Arizona. Ask for cease and de- 
sist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 24238.—The West Virginia Rail Co., 
Huntington, W. Va., v. Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway et al. Against present rates and 
practices applied on shipments of railway 
track materials from Huntington to points 
in West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Ohio as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for 
cease and desist order, the establishment 
of reasonable rules and practices. 

No. 24239.—Auto Gas & Supply Co., 
Canby, Minn,, et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Against rates on 
carload shipments of petroleum products, 
including gasoline, kerosene and lubricat- 
ing oil, from points in Oklahoma, Texas 
and Kansas to Canby, Minn., as unjust, un- 
reasonhble, unduly prejudicial. Ask for 
cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 24240.—Fieldale Mills, Fieldale, Va., 
et al. v. Virginian Railway et al. Against 
a rate of $2.82 per net ton on coal from 
mines in Group 8 of the Virginian Railway 
to Fieldale as unjust and unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeds $2.15 or 
rate as the Commission may consider just 
and reasonable and reparation, 

No. 24243.—Associated Cabinet Manufac- 





The section of the report discuss- 
ing the “census of manufactures as 
@ source of employment statistics” 
will be printed in full text in the 
issue of Feb. 17. 


Y 


: 


turers Corporation, New York City, v. Le- 
high Valley Railroad et al. Unjust and 
unlawful rates on radio cabinets from Cadil- 
lac, Mich., to New York City, the rates be- 
ing based on carload minimum of 16,000 
pounds, whereas it is alleged that the 


from | 


1 can _ be} 
given more responsibility for the safety | 
| of their craft than can private aviators. 


such other | 


|less than 200 cycles (2/10 of a kilocycle). 
\It will be seen that, out of the 
|339 stations measured, 238 deviated 200 
|eycles or more. 

| The permissible tolerance from an as- 
|signed frequency is not more than 500 
'eycles. These frequency checks were 
made at various times during day and 
night throughout the month and are 
made with a view of remedying interfer- 
ence between stations. 

List of Stations Under 200 

A list of those deviating under 100 
and 200 cycles follows: 

Under 100 cycles: 

KFDM, Beaumont, Tex.; WGY, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; WOI, Ames, Iowa; KFI, Los 
| Angles, Calif.; WHAD, Madison, Wis.; 
WOL, Washington, D. C.; KFJI, Astoria, 
Oreg.; WHB, Kansas City, Mo.; WORD, 
| Newark, N. J.; KROW, Richmond, Calif.; 
WHDH, Gloucester, Mass.; WQAM, Miami, 
Fla,; KTAR, Lincoln, Nebr.; WHFC, Cicero, 
Ill.; WRC, Washington, D. C.; KUOA, Fay- 
etteville, Ark.; WHP, Lemoyne, Pa.; WREC, 
Whitehaven, Tenn.; KVI, Des Moines, Iowa; 
' WICC, Easton, Conn.; WRUF, Gainesville, 
|Fla.; WDAG, Amarillo, Tex.; WJR, Sylvan 
Lake Village, Mich.; WSBC, Chicago, Ill; 
|WDBJ, Roanoke, Va.; WXRC, Cincinnati, 
| Ohio; WSSH, Boston, Mass.; WEBC, Su- 
| perior, Wis.; WLBZ, Bangor, Me.; WTAG, 
Worcester, Mass,; WEEI, Weymouth, Mass.; 
WMBC, Detroit, Mich.; WTMJ, Brookfield, 
Wis.; WGR, Amherst, N. Y.; WMT, Water- 
loo, Iowa. 0 1 

Under 200 cycles: 

KFKB, Milford, Kans.; KPCB, Seattle, 
Wash.; WDGY, Minneapolis; KFNF, Shen- 





[Continued on Page 11, Column 8.] 
PSSST Tee ee aed 
charges should. have been on the basis 
of a minimum of 12,000 pounds, Asks for 
reparation to the basis which the Com- 
mission deems shall be just and reasonable, 

No, 24242.—Dyer & Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way et al. Unjust and unreasonable com- 
bination rates on hay, carloads, from Col- 
ony, Kans., to points in Mississippi. Asks 
for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates and rep- 
aration. 
| No. 24241,—Pulaski Veneer Co., Pulaski, 
Va., v, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al, 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on oak and 
wainut veneers from Pulaski, Va., to points 
in South Carolina. Ask for cease and de- 
sist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 24244.—Carrollton Excelsior & Fuel 
Co., Ltd., of New Orleans, Vv. Southern 
Railway et al. Against a rate of) 2% cents 
per 100 pounds on shipments of cord wood 
and slabs from points in Misissippi to New 
Orleans as unjust and unreasonable; ae. 
justly discriminatory. Ask for cease an 
desist order, the establishment of just 4 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 24245.—Badger Paper Mills, Ine., 
Peshtigo, Wis., v. Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway et al. Unjust and unreason- 
able rates on shipments of ulpwood from 
points in the upper peninsula of Michigan 
to Peshtigo. Ask for cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and rea- 
| sonable rates and reparation, 
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Atlanta Denied 
Revaluation of 


|Means Discussed to Prevent 
Fires on Government Property For North Dakota 





Gas Distributor Federal Council Created in 1930 to Reduee Hazards Hears 
Reports on Progress Made at Its Third 
Quarterly Gathering 


Georgia Public Service Com- 
mission Holds Expense 
Might Result in Higher 
Rates to Consumers 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Feb. 14. 


Because a revaluation of the property 
of the Atlanta Gas Light Company would 


entail heavy expense to the company | 


and might result in “material increases” 
in rates to consumers, the Public Service 
Commission has denied a petition of the 
City of Atlanta for a new valuation. 

The company in 1930 earned 4.3 per 
cent on the valuation determined in ac- 
cordance with a ruling of the District 
Court for the 
Georgia as of Jan. 1, 1924, the Commis- 
sion said. The Commission’s order ex- 
plaining its reasons for not granting the 
city’s petition follows in full text: 

Order Is Issued 


The Commission is requested to acer- 
tain the value of the assets and property 
of the Atlanta Gas Light Company de- 
voted to the public use and for a gen- 
eral downward revision of the present 
gas rates in Atlanta and vicinity. 

Subsequent to Jan. 1, 1929, the Com- 
mission, on its own motion without com- 
plaint from any source, revised the gas 
rates at Atlanta, resulting in very ma- 
terial reductions to the general gas ‘eon- 
sumers. The first revision was made 
prior to the time that the preperty was 
sold by the Georgia Power Company to 
the present owners, Central Public Serv- 
ice Corporation. After the purchase by 
the Central Public Service Corporation 
and the extension of the pipe lines of the 
Southern Natural Gas Company from the 
Louisiana gas fields to Atlanta, the pres- 
ent owners, Central Public Service Cor- 
poration (Atlanta Gas Light Company), 
contracted with the Southern Natural 
Gas Company for the purchase of 
natural gas for distribution by the 
Atlanta Gas Light Company in Atlanta, 
and again the Commission, of its own 
motion, revised the rates applicable in 
the use of natural gas. This latter re- 
vision resulting in a decrease in the gas 
company’s earnings for the year 1930, 
as compared with 1929, of $459,113. 

Procedure Is Explained 

The Atlanta Gas Light Company and 
other utilities under the jurisdiction of 
the Commission are required, by the rules 


A 


of the Commission, to file with the Com-}| 


mission at the close of each month a 
statement of earnings and expenses on 
forms. prescribed by the Commission, 
and also are required to file with the 


Commission annual reports giving de-/| 1 At 
; pumps, protections for openings, and of-| buildings must be cleared of waste ma- 


tailed information as to the operations 
of the company. The purpose of these 
reports is that the Commission may keep 
in constant touch with the earnings of 
the utilities and be in position to de- 
termine, without waiting for complaints, 
when it is reasonably indicated that a re- 
vision of rates can be justified. 
Following the inauguration of natural 


gas service the Commission prescribed | 


rates for wholesale industrial use and 
for apartment and _ residential heating 
purposes and the effect of these whole- 
sale rates has been to increase the vol- 
ume of sales of the gas company and to 
offset some losses sustained in the gen- 
eral revision. 
Further Reduction Expected 


Effective with meter readings in Feb- | 


ruary, 1931, the Commission prescribed 
rates for space heating, including resi- 
dences, that will result in a furthér re- 
duction of the revenue of the company. 

In 1922 the Commission revised the 
rates of the Atlanta Gas Light Company 
on a basis of a value of $5,250,000. _The 
order of the Commission in this revision 
was enjoined by the United States Court 
for the Northern District of Georgia. 
The court fixed, as of Jan. 1, 1924, the 
value of the property of the Atlanta Gas 
Light Company at $8,015,000. If this 


value were to be used today, without re- | 


gard to the necessary additions and bet- 
terments since Jan. 1, 1924, 
pany, applied to 1930 business, earned 
§.53 per cent return on the value of said 
property as of Jan. 1, 1924. However, 
since Jan. 1, 1924, there has been added 
to the value of this property, in the way 
of additions and betterments, including 
the change over from manufactured to 
natural gas, extensions of mains, etc., of 
approximately $2,569,830, and added to 
this for going concern value, on the same 
ratio as used when the value was fixed 
by the United States court, we have 
added value of $953,833; applying the 
same working capital used by the court, 
gives us $350,000, we have, as of Jan, 1, 
1930, a total value of $10,842,713. On 
this value the Atlanta Gas Light Com- 
pany earned 4.3 per cent in 1930. 

To make an appraisal of the property 
of the Atlanta Gas Light Company 
would incur an expense of thousands of 
dollars and to enter into such an invest- 
tigation as petitioned for by the City 
of Atlanta would incur other heavy ex- 
penses on the part of the gas company, 
all of which would have to be allowed 
by the Commission in the operating ex- 
penses of the company and, therefore, 
would have to be paid for by the gas 
consumers. The investigation of the 
Commission, as indicated by the fore- 
going figures, shows clearly that the 
hearing and valuation petitioned for 
could not possibly ‘result in any reduc- 
tions in the present revenues of the At- 
lanta Gas Light Company, but, on the 
other hand, might possibly result in ma- 
terial increases which the Commission 


feels should be avoided, if possible, at} 


this time. It is therefore, 

Ordered: That the petition of the 
City of Atlanta for a revaluation of the 
property of the Atlanta Gas Light Com- 
pany and a general reduction of the 
rates of the Atlanta Gas Light Com- 
pany, and a hearing on same, be and 
the same is hereby denied. 


Higher Premium Tax Asked 
In South Carolina Bill 


State of South Carolina: 

Columbia, Feb. 14. 
A bill (H. 355) to impose an addi- 
tional tax of 1 per cent on insurance 
remiums has just been introduced in 
ee: South Carolina House by the Ways 
This is a dupli- 
1305) which 


nd Means Committee. 


cate of the measure (H. 


was passed by the last Legislature and| 


recently vetoed by former Governor John 
» G. Richards. The present Legislature 
sustained the veto. 

The bill has been referred back to the 
Ways and Means Committee at the re- 
quest of that group. 


Northern District of | 


the com- | 


Means of preventing and fighting fires 
on national Government properties were 
discussed and reported by various com- 
mittees of the Federal Fire Council, 
which recently held its third quarterly 
meeting at Washington, D, C., accord- 
ing to a statement just issued by the 
council, 

The meeting was attended by 30 rep- 
resentatives of Government depart- 
ments and establishment, it is stated. 

The council’s statement, outlining the 
activities of its various sections and giv- 
ing the proceedings of the meeting, fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Federal Fire Council recently held 
| the third quarterly meeting since its or- 
|ganization, attended by 30 representa- 
tives from Government departments and 
establishments. 

The Federal Fire Council was created 


ards in establishments belonging to the 
national Government. 

Dr. George K. Burgess, Director of 
the Bureau of Standards, and chairman 
of the council, reviewed some of the 
essentials of its scope and general ob- 
jects. He emphasized the need of rec- 
ognizing and applying sound conserva- 
tive principlyes of fire prevention and 
protection in the work of the. council 
and its committees and commended the 
progress that had been made in this 
respect. 


Group Must Function 


In Advisory Capacity 


He indicated that, irrespective of the 
extent to which it may aid in further- 
ing the fire prevention activities of other 
agencies of the Yovernment, according 
to the adopted scope, the organization 
must continue to function only in ad- 
visory and informative capacity. 

It has a field of activity even for Gov- 
ernment services whose buildings are un- 
der the control of agencies such as the 
Office of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks, since there are many fire hazard 
conditions that can be remedied only 


plete control. 


chairman, Mr. W. W. Dean, of the 
| Department. 
in part through six subcommittees, each 
charged with a different type’ of equip- 
ment concerned, such as manual fire ex- 
tinguishers, permanently installed fire 
extinguishing systems, fire alarm equip- 
ment, motor-driven fire-apparatus and 


fice furniture and equipment. 


and effectiveness of the devices con- 
cerned, together with approximate esti- 
mates of cost. Merkbers of the commit- 
tee had also assisted on several inspec- 
tion projects conducted jointly with the 
Fire Hazards Committee. 


One Inspection Project 


Already Completed 


For “the latter committee Mr. A. G. 
Thomas, of the Bureau of Efficieucy, re- 
ported completion of one major inspec- 
tion project with submission ,of report, 
jand progress on one other pfoject, the 
|report on which will be presented later. 
Through cooperation with the National 
Fire Protection Association, inspections 
are being made of a number of Govern- 
iment institutions located outside of 
Washington. 

Dr. H. C. Dickinson, of the Commerce 
Department, presented a report of the 
organization meeting of the Committee 
on Inspection and Interdepartmental Co- 
operation. The function of this com- 
mittee is to serve as a medium of con- 
tact between agencies in the different de- 
partments and establishments that are 
concerned with fire prevention and pro- 
tection or to assist in the establishment 
of such agencies where none now exist. 

At the meeting it was decided to en- 
|deavor to obtain statistics on the kind, 
}amount and value of Government prop- 
jerty subject to fire loss together with 
information on the fire prevention and 
protection measures taken. An outline 
for an inspection manual had been sub- 
mitted to members of the council in ad- 
vance of the meeting and comments 
thereon were requested. 

As the result of a discussion on pos- 
sible inclusion of safety matters in the 
work of the council it was decided that 
safety measures such as proper egress 
requirements for buildings and nonslip 
treads on stairways can be included as 
having a bearing on safety from fire, 
|but that other safety matters not re- 
lated to the fire hazard are outside of 
the scope of the organization. 

The fire prevention and protection ac- 
tivities of the War Department were 


This involves the protection of Govern- 
ment property worth in excess of $1,- 
600,000,000 and is directed by the fire 
prevention section of The Quartermas- 
ter General’s Office. 





Applications for broadcasting and 
wireless permits just received by the 
Federal Radio Commission have been 
announced by the Commission as fol- 
lows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

WEAN, Shepard Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Providence, R. I., license to cover construc- 
tion permit issued Oct, 17, 1930, to change 
equipment. 

WHOM, New Jersey Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Jersey City, N. J., modification of 
license application amended to request un- 
limited time instead of full time up to 
8 p. m. Station shares with WNJ, WKBO 
and WBMS. 


Hotel. Lincoln, New York, N. Y., modi- 
fication of license to change frequency 
from 600 ke. to 1,050 ke., increase power 
from 250 w. with an additional 250 w. 
day experimentally to 500 w|, and change 
hours of operation from sharing with 
WCAC to limited time. 

WCAJ, Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
Lincoln, Nebr., modification of construc- 
tion permit application amended as_ to 
equipment. 

Fintzel Electric Company, Miller, S. Dak., 
construction permit applieation amended to 
request 1,210 ke. instead of 1,500 ke. and 
unlimited hours instead of daytime hours. 
Also amended as to equipment (original 
request for 10 w. power). 





WGBS, General Broadcasting System, Inc., | 


in April, 1930, at the suggestion of Sec-| 
retary Lamont to reduce the fire haz-| 





The plans for new construction are 
reviewed and drawings and _ specifica- 
tions prepared for any needed fire pro- 
tection. equipment and water supply. 
Purchases for the annual requirements 
for fire protection equipment such as 
hand fire extinguishers and fire depart- 
ment supplies are mage on one pro- 


|posal, thereby securing more uniform 


equipment and lower prices. 

The statistical service reviews the re- 
ports of fires and makes special inves- 
tigations relative to fire losses when 
deemed necessary. 

At the close of the World War the De- 
partment had in usé a large amount of 
fire fighting equipment bought from 
many different concerns without stand- 
ardization of even such items as threads 
for hose couplings. 
| fire engines of several makes were in use, 
and the majority of them were too com- 
plicated for successful operation by the 
more or less inexperienced personnel 
| available. 


Standard Hose Coupling 
Adopted as First Step 


As a first step in the standardization 
the national standard hose coupling 
thread was adopted. In 1925 the Fire 
Prevention Section developed plans for 
the construction of a standardized pump- 
ing engine involving mounting of the 
pumping, hose-carrying and other fire 





by changes in occupancy, equipment and| 
similar matters, over which only the/and those for ships. 
|unit occupying the building has com-| crew is made familiar with the fire haz- 


The report of the Apparatus and Ap- extinguishment 
|pliance Committee was presented by its! means of lectures, slide films, and drills. 
. a War | Fire prevention is also made a part of 
This committee functions | the studies in which a man must be pro- 


outlined in a paper by Capt. E. C. Gere. | 


| 











4+WGBF, Evansville, Ind.; 


fighting equipment on the standard Army 
truck chassis. 

Over 80 of these pumping engines have 
been constructed, using surplus war 
stocks, at a cost of approximately one- 


third of what it would cost to buy similar | 


equipment. A considerable,stock of spare 
parts for the Army standard truck 
chassis is kept at practically all posts 
which makes possible their immediate re- 
pair and reduces very materially the 
maintenance cost of equipment. 


William P. Biggs gave an account of 
the fire prevention and protection ac- 
tivities of the Navy Department. These 
divide themselves into two main divi- 
sions—those for land establishments, 
On board ship the 


ards and methods of prevention and 
common to ships by 


| ficient for promotion. 
| Clearing Up of Waste 
Held to Be Essential 


At shore establishments all shops and 


terial and debris at the close of the day. 


These groups are preparing reports] Watchman service is maintained day | 
defining the useful scope of application|and night and men are detailed to in- 


spect and maintain first-aid equipment. 
Each shore station is equipped with 


modern fire fighting equipment that con- | 


sists of one or two combination pump- 
ers and ladder-and-hose truck. In ad- 


dition each shop has its own organiza- | 


tion that answers fire calls within the 
shop, using first-aid equipment pending 
the arrival of the regular force. 

As an indication of the effectiveness 
of the Navy’s pie presents and pro- 
tection work Mr. Biggs stated that on 
land property valued at about $600,- 


000,000 there had been a fire loss over | 


a period of three years of about $35,000 
annualiy, or .006 per cent.. Compared 
with the annual civil fire loss: of over 
$3 per capita, the Navy loss is 60 cents 
per capita, the latter as figured on the 
number of employes. 





Less Deviation From Waves 
By Radio Stations Reported 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
andoah, Iowa; KPO, San Francisco; WEAF, 
Bellmore, N. Y.; KFPM, Greenville, Tex.; 
KPOF, Denver; WEAO, Columbia, Ohio; 
KGEF, Los Angeles; KFRC, San Diego; 
KSD, St. Louis; WFI, Philadelphia; KGGF, 
|Picher, Okla.; KSEI, Pocatello, Idaho; 
KGIW, Trinidad, 
Colo.; KWEA, Shreveport, La.; WGN, El- 
gin, Ill.; KGO, Oakland, Calif.; KWJJ, Port- 
land, Oreg,; WIBW, Topeka, Kans.; KHJ, 
Los Angeles; WABC, New York; WIP, Phil- 
adelphia; KLS, Oakland, Calif.; WBAK, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; WJAX, Jacksonville, Fla.; 


KLZ, Denver; WBAL, Glen Morris, Md.; 
| WJZ, Bound Brook, N. J.;. KMBC, Inde- 


pendence, Mo.; WBBM, Glenview, Ill.; WKY, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; KMMJ, Clay Center, 
Nebr.; WCFL, Chicago; KOIL, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa; WCRW, Chicago; WKZO, Ber- 
rien Springs, Mich.; KOMO, Seattle, Wash.; 
WCSH, Portland, Me.; WLBF, Kansas City, 
Kans.; WNAX, Yankton, S; Dak.; WSAR, 
Fall River, Mass.; WLEX, Lexington, Mass.; 
WNYC, New York; WSB, Atlanta, Ga.; 
WLIT, Philadelphia; WODX, Springhill, 
Ala.; WSFA, Montgomery, Ala.; /LW, 
Mason, Ohio; WOKO, Mount Beacon, N. 
Y.; WSM, Nashville, Tenn.; WMAL, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; WOS, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
WSUI, Iowa City, Iowa; WMBI, Addison, 
Ill.; WOW, Omaha, Nebr.; WWNC, Ashe- 


Cliffside, N. J.; WMCA, Hoboken, N, J.; 
WNAC, Quincy, Mass.; WBIS, Quincy, 
Mass.; WPCH, Hoboken, N. J.; WRHM, 





Fridley, Minn. 
As only 339 out of the 613 broadcast- 





Applications for Radio Permits 
Announced by Federal Commission 


WWAE, Hammond-Calumet Broadcasting 
Corporation, Hammond, Ind., construction 
permit to change equipment. 

KGA, Northwest Broadcasting System, 
Inc., 1023 Riverside Avenue, Spokane, 
Wash,, construction permit to change an- 
tenna system, change frequency from 1,470 
ke. to 900 ke., and reduce power from 5 
kw, to 2% kw. day and 1 kw. night with 
unlimited hours. 

Inland Empire Broadcasting Corporation, 
Moscow, Idaho, construction permit to erect 
a new station to use 1,370 ke., 100 w., and 
daytime hours. 

Applications (other than broadcasting) : 

WPDP, Bureau of Police, Philadelphia, 
Pa., modification of construction permit for 
ceeeaenen of completion date to May 1 
1931. 

KWT, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 
Palo Alto, Calif., modification of license 
to cover corrections to equipment type 
numbers. 

W7XB, Montana State College, Bozeman, 
Mont., renewal of experimental license for 
1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 8,650, 12,850, 6,425, 
17,300 ke., 100 w. 

WPDW, Metropolitan Police Department, 
Washington, D, C., license covering con- 
struction permit for 2,410 ke., 300 w.; 
emergency police service. » 

WPDL, Police Department, Lansing, Mich., 
license covering construction permit for 
2,440 ke., 50 w.; emergency police service, 


Over 400 motorized | 


ville, N. C.; WMC, Memphis, Tenn.; WPAP, | 


Changes Sought 


Insurance Fund! 








Manager of Fire and Tor- 
nado Reserve Asks Lower 
Premium Rates and State 
Bond Investment 


State of North Dakota: 
Bismarck, Feb. 14. 


Recommendations of F. E. Tunell, man- 
ager of the State fire and tornado insur- 
ance fund, which, it is stated, will result 
in an average annual increase in saving 
and income of $70,000, have been incor- 
porated in bills introduced in the North 
Dakota legislature. 

Mr. Tunell proposed that premium 
rates of the fund be reduced 20 per cent, 
that the fund be permitted to invest in 
State bonds, that it be permitted to write 
hail insurance on public buildings, and 
that the classifications of public build- 
ings be changed, prescribing limitations 
placed on the amount of net lines to be 
carried by the fund on risks in each class. 

The financial condition of the fund as 
of Dec. 31, 1930, as reported by Mr. 
Tunell, showed a surplus of $1,137,720. 
A reserve of $103,163 has been set aside 
for the payment of losses arising out 


Text of Recommendations 

Mr. 
in full text: 

1. That the State Treasurer be au- 
thorized to invest the fund in North Da- 
kota bonds, retaining a sufficient amount 
on deposit to pay current expenses and 
losses. Investment of the fund in State 
bonds will increase the interest income 
nearly $20,000 annually; 

2. That the rate of premium be re- 
duced 20 per cent. Such a reduction will 
constitute an annual saving to the State 
and subdivisions of more than $50,000 
annually; 

3. That amounts in the fund exceeding 
$2,000,000 be refunded to the State and 
subdivisions in proportion to premiums 
paid by each assured. 

4. That the State fire and tornado 
fund be authorized to write insurance to 
;}cover public buildings against loss by 
hail in conjunction with tornado insur- 
ance. 

5. That the classifications of public 
buildings be increased from three to four 
classifications, and limitations for net 
lines carried by fire and tornado fund 
be fixed on the several classes as fol- 
lows: 1. A and AX (fire proof) fund to 
carry entire risk; 2, B and BX (brick, 
stone, concrete) fund to carr: all risks 
not to exceed $100,000; 3, E and EX (hol- 
low concrete block, concrete block, and 
hollow tile) fund to carry all risks not 
to exceed $75,000; 4, all other classes 
(frame, etc.) fund to carry not to ex- 
ceed $25,000; reinsurance or excess in- 
surance in accordance with the forego- 
ing limitations will cost approximately 
| $15,000 annually, whereas reinsurance or 
|excess insurance under the present law 
costs approximately $100,000 per year in 
accordance with the present board 
rates. According to past experiences the 
fund will save approximately $60,000 an- 
nually through this proposed change. 

More Favorable Risks 

Many of the best public buildings of 
the State outside the fire proof class are 
classified as E and EX on account of 
hollow tile construction. Such buildings 
are now included in Class Three. The 
fire hazard on this type is extremely 
‘less and such buildings constitute far 
more favorable risks that those of frame 
}construction. For the purpose of rein- 
surance, the E and EX buildings should 
be classified in a different division from 
those of frame construction. 

Under the foregoing proposed classifi- 
cation, reinsurance will be ‘required in 
the different classes as follows: 

Class I, none; Class II, 21 risks, $1,- 
021,808; Class III, 11 risks, $392,000; 
| Class IV, 15 risks, $239,690. 

A list of buildings of combustible con- 
struction with valuations exceeding $100,- 
000 will be found on page 44 of the 1929 
report. If the lines of reinsurance are 
|reduced as proposed the saving may be 
expected to offset the reduction of 20 per 
cent in premium rates and the growth 
of the fund will therefore not be retarded 
through such reductions. 

We are firmly convinced that the in- 
crease in income and saving through the 
foregoing recommendations would exceed 
$70,000 annual average over a period of 
years. 

OP OCOCCOOOOO@’O®O®’O”OOrmwr”vwl” 


ing stations in the United States and 
possessions were measured, it must be 
borne in mind that many of those not 
| measured undoubtedly are as efficient as 
those named above. 

A small, thin slab of quartz is the 
guiding hand which keeps the modern 
broadcasting station upon its assigned 
frequency. When associated with the 
proper apparatus, the quartz exhibits 
the remarkable phenomena of changing 
its thickness many thousands, even mil- 
lions of times a second. It is this oscil- 
llatory motion that controls the fre- 
quency of the broadcasting station. The 
thickness of the quartz bears a definite 
relation to the frequency at which it 
will oscillate; consequently, ‘a quartz 
crystal may be cut to oscillate at any 
frequency desired by making it of the 
| correct thickness. 

As is well known, heat causes an ex- 
pansion and cold a contraction in solids 
and so it is with a crystal. Since the 
frequency of the quartz depends upon 
its thickness, it is essential that the 
temperature of the quartz be kept con- 
stant at all times. Otherwise, the fre- 
quency will shift. Elaborate means are 
employed to keep the crystal at an even, 
unvarying temperature. Even so, it 
sometimes happens that the temperature 
of the crystal varies enough to change 
its frequency. By means of sensitive 
and precision measuring apparatus, any 
frequency shift is readily detected and 
| measured, 


Excess Earnings Reported 
For Oklahoma Railroad 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Feb. 13 made public a tentative re- 
capture report involving excess earnings 
of the Okmulgee Northern Railway, of 
Oklahoma, for the period Mar. 1 to Dec. 
81, 1920, and for the calendar years 1921 
to 1926, inclusive. (Finance Docket No. 
3874.) 

The Commission found that the road 
had excess earnings over 6 per cent of 
| $526,579.87 during the period under sur- 
vey, of which $263,289.70 was held to be 
recapturable under section 15a of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act. 








| of the recent State capitol building fire. | 


Tunell’s recommendations follow | 











Amendments Are Proposed 
To Ohio Compensation Law Insurance Blanks 


Measure Introduced in State Legislature Is Given Approval | 


Of Committee Representing Both Employers 
And Organized Labor 


State Senator Roy J. Gillen of Wells- 
ton, introduced in the Ohio Senate Feb. 
11 a bill (S. 186) to amend the workmen’s 
compensation law, approved by a com- 
mittee of representatives of employers 
and organized labor which has been en- 
gaged for several weeks in working out 
an agreement on proposed workmen’s 
compensation legislation. Among the 
changes proposed are the following: 

When neglect of an employer in fail- 
ing to take out compensation insurance is 
wilful, a penalty of imprisonment in addi- 
tion to the present fine would be pro- 





House Committee to Hold 


Hearing on Insurance Code | 


Representative Frank R. Reid (Rep.), | 
of Aurora, IIl., chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on insurance and banking of the 
House District of Columbia Committee, 
has announced that a hearing will be 
held at 11 a. m., Feb. 17, to consider} 
the bill (H. R. 3941) to provide a code 
of insurance law for the District of 
Columbia, 

At a meeting of the subcommittee 
Feb. 13 a favorable report to the House} 
District Committee was ordered on the! 
bill (S. 4325) to require life insurance 
companies doing business in the District 
of Columbia to maintain a legal reserve 
for the protection of policyholders. This 
i passed by the Senate June 2,| 





Kansas Auto Liability 
Bill Adversely Reported | 


State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Feb. 14. 
Adverse committee reports have been 
made. to the Kansas house on a bill (H. 
24) to provide for compulsory automobile 
liability insurance and another (H. 134) 
to enaet an automobile drivers’ financial 
responsibility law. 





State of Ohio: Columbus, Feb. 14. 


vided. It also is provided that injured 
employes of delinquent employers may 
receive compensation from the reserve 
fund as soon as awarded instead of wait- 
ing until after the Attorney General at- 
tempts to collect from the employer as at 
present. 


An amendment is proposed to provide | 
that when death occurs from injury, the| 
amount of compensation paid to the in-! 
jured person prior to death is to be de-| 
ducted from the total death award and| 


the balance paid to the dependents. 


An increase is sought in the perma-| 
nent partial disability award schedule. | 


No increase is proposed in the maximum 
weekly compensation benefits, but the 
maximum temporary total 
benefits would be increased from $3,750 
to $4,000. 


Among other changes proposed in the 


bill are an increase in funeral benefits | 


from $150 to $200, the addition of three 
more compensable occupational diseases 
and a provision that policemen and fire- 
men will receive the full amount of bene- 
fit provided by the compensation law, less 
the sum received from their pension fund. 





Illinois Receiver Named 


For Insurance Corporations 


State of Illinois: 

: Springfield, Feb. 14. 
Director Leo H. Lowe-of the State De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce has 
announced the appointment of Alvin S. 
Keys, head of the Illinois Liquidation Bu- 
reau, as receiver for the Chicago Fidelity 
& Casualty Co., Continental 
surance Underwriters and Continental 

Underwriters Co. 

The Chicago Fidelity & Casualty Co. 
was ordered liquidated recently by Judge 
William L. Lindsay of the Cook County 


Superior Court, while a similar order| 


for the latter concerns was signed by 
Judge Charles G. Briggle of the Sanga- 
mon County Circuit Court. 


disability | 


Auto In-| 


Rule on Revising 


To Be Enforced 


Suggested Changes Must Be 

| Submitted by March 15 

| Each Year, State Commis- 
sioners Are Reminded 





State of New York: 
Albany, Feb. 14. 


_ The committee on blanks of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners has just issued a notice calling 
attention to a rule requiring all sug- 
gested amendments and changes in the 
blanks to be submitted by Mar. 15 of 
each year for consideration during that 
| year. 

The notice, signed by the committee 
chairman, Walter A. Robinson, actuary 
of the Ohio insurance Department, was 
Issued by Charles C. Dubuar, actuary 
|of the New York Insurance Department 
and secretary of the committee. It fol- 
lows in full text: 

In order to avoid all possibility of mis- 
understanding, I would again call your 
particular attention to the rule adopted 
| by the committee on blanks several years 
|ago, to the effect that all changes and 
}amendments to any of the convention 
redition annual statement blanks there- 
after suggested or recommended should 
be filed with the chairman of the com- 
mittee not later than Mar. 15 of any 
year. (See paragraph 59 of the 1930 
report of the committee on blanks.) 
Suggestions received after that date can 
be considered at the current year’s 
meeting only with the unanimous con- 
sent of the members of the committee. 

The suggested changes and amend- 
ments and reasons therefor should be 
| Stated in a concise but complete form. 

Whenever convenient, 60 copies of the 
suggestions and reasons should be sub- 
mitted to the chairman of the commit- 
tee. This applies particularly to re- 
ports of conference committees and all 
lengthy memoranda. 

The various classes of insurance com- 
panies should appoint committees to con- 
fer with subcommittees of the commit- 
‘tee on blanks. 











THE 


with 


They were a charming 


daughter, and this was their holiday. It 
was planned as a very adventurous holi- 
day, too, for they were going to Europe 
and were decidedly excited about it. 

But somehow or other, in spite of all 
their hours of breathless talking about the 
ship and the days at sea, they completely 
misunderstood the hour of sailing. 

So there was despair in their room when 
calling for a porter at noon they said, “Our 
bags are ready to go to the Argonaut,” and 


the head porter answered, ‘““Ready? Why, 


Madam! That ship is 


“But wait!” he continued, when he 
heard their exclamations of dismay, “I’ll 


call the manager. Perhaps there is some- 


thing Ae can do.” 


. 
Now the manager knew that steamship 


companies usually cannot take passengers 


aboard in midstream. 
our people always try 


rect sailing hour on 


guests. Yet he wanted to help. So he called 
the officials at the pier and asked for a tug. 
And his request was’ so urgent that the 


officials relaxed their 


UR GUES 


couple, mother and 


adventurers to 


them down to 
raced away. 


came back to 


And we told 


sailing now! 


written 


in our 


HIP went sailing down the bay <a 


TS ABOARD 


happy word, “Send them down.” So one 


of our young men was called to rush the 


the dock. There he helped 
the deck. of the little boat 


and waved them “Bon Voyage” as it 


It caught their ship down the bay and 
put them aboard, and our young man 


Hotel Pennsylvania. And 


that is all there is to the story, except that 
they told us they were grateful. 


them, and meant it; that 


we were very happy to have been able to 
save their adventure. Service is our busi- 
ness. The giving of it is our creed. When 
the first Statler house was opened, it was 


“The 


commandments, 


guest must be served.” 


He knew also that 
to impress the cor- 


the minds of our 


rules and sent the _loyal friends. 


And we fancy you will agree that these 
guests were well served, and that the 
organization which led the way in the de- 
velopment of the modern hotel, which first 
provided a private bath, running ice 
water, morning paper and radio in every 
room, which built the present standard of 
hotel service, deserves its thousands of 


HOTELS STATLER 


BOSTON BUF 


FALO + CLEVELAND 


DETROIT ° 


ST.LOUIS 


in NEW YORK, Aofe/ Pennsylvania 
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Trade With Latin 
America Shows 
Upward Trend 


February Is Found to Be the 
First Month Since October 
Of 1929 to Experience an 
Increase in Values 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
men are largely basing their hopes for 
the future. 


Chile is the sole tmportant source of | 


natural sodium nitrate, and, until after 
the war, producers in that country main- 


tained a virtual monopoly on production 
and prices. The war, however, gave 1m- 
petus to the production of synthetic ni- 
trogen and this has subsequently been 
developed as a fertilizer basis which is 
competing more and more with the nat- 
ural product. The effects of competition 
may be judged, perhaps, from the fact 
that out of 125 oficinas in Chile only 29 
possibly fewer have been operating con- 
tinuously during the past year. With 
Government revenues seriously threat- 
ened by diminishing returns from nitrate 
taxes, ‘an arrangement was finally made 
between the Government and over 95 per 
cent of the producers whereby an entity 
to be known as the Compania de Salitre 
de Chile (Cosach) would take over all 
of the operations of the companies In- 


volved. The government is to have a 50 | 
= . | during the last fiscal year, according to 


per cent share in the profits (with a 
stated guaranteed income for the first 
four years) in return for a remission 
of all export duties, but control of oper- 
ations will remain in private hands. The 
final details of the arrangements have 
not been completed and will hinge upon 
the securing of a foreign loan. The new 
organization will exploit the caliche un- 
der the Guggenheim patents in five or six 
modern factories, and it is claimed that 
economies in production and distribution 


competition. 

It is evident, therefore, that any sub- 
stantial acceleration of Argentine busi- 
ness must depend upon world factors in 
the grain and other markets. 
present interest is centered upon three 


projects which, if carried to a successful | 


conclusion, should tend to reduce produc- 
tion costs and to place the country in a 
better position to meet world competi- | 
tion—namely, the building of grain ele- 
vators and necessary highways, and the 
establishment of a new banking system, 
possibly along the lines of the Federal 
reserve bank. 
Says Recovery Possible 

The future of our Latin American 
trade must depend largely upon future 
trends in market prices for their major 
exports. However, it might be pointed 
out that this does not necessarily mean 
that no recovery can be expected in Latin 
America until prices regain their erst- 
while levels. In many cases Latin Amer- 
ica can continue to produce profitably at 
present prices. During the boom period 
of 1928 and 1929, production costs in- 
creased enormously and many proper- 


years at exaggerated prices can not be 
expected to yield an adequate return 
upon the investment. At present costs, 
however, it is another question, and fu-: 
ture prices may prevail at current or} 
even at lower levels without necessarily 
implying a.continuance of the depres- 
sion. 

It will be more difficult for those na- 
tions, all of which are world debtors, to 
meet their foreign obligations with 10- 
cent coffee than with 25-cent coffee, but 
this implies merely a readjustment to 
new conditions which, while difficult, is 
by no means impossible and, in fact, 1s 
in some cases already taking place. 

Two years ago, with tangible and un- 
escapable evidence of overproduction in 
so many fields, it required no extraordi- 
nary prescience to predict an eventual 
decline in prices with a corresponding 
effect on Latin American exports to the 
world and United States exports to Latin 
America. Will it be possible to venture 
an equally authoritative prophecy at the 
present time? 

That the trend of Latin American ex- 
ports to the world and of United States 
exports to Latin America will to a large 
extent be determined by the course of 
world market prices for Latin American 
products is a foregone conclusion. The 
difficulty lies in the proper interpretation 
of current price trends, in the evaluation 
of their influence on the volume of trade, 
and in the determination, of the normal 
lag. 

Stocks Still Large 

Have prices reached bottom? Stocks 
of many of the more important products 
are still disproportionately large and will 
take some time to liquidate. It must be 
remembered that, although in economic 
theory low prices are the surest cor- 
rective for overproduction, there are cer- 
tain commodities which will continue to 
be produced, sometimes in increasing 
quantities, in spite of low prices. For 
example, tree crops, such as coffee and 
cacao, recuiring a number of years to 
reach maturity and continuing thereafter 
to yield crops for an indefinite period 
cannot be instantly discontinued. To a 
certain extent the harvesting will be cur- 
tailed, the trees will be neglected and the 
yield in the high cost regions will drop, 
but this may be offset by the fact that 
new areas which may have been ex- 
vloited during the past years of high 
prices will continue to come into bearing 
long after prices fall. 

In short, the reaction of such a crop 
to external price influences is much 
slower and far less apparent than in the 
case of the typical year to year com- 
modity. Then, too, there are important 
commodities which are merely by-prod- 
ucts of other industries, as for examp!e, 
hides or silver, which is mined largely 
as a by-product of other metals, chiefly 
copper, lead and zine. These secondary 
or by-products must be disposed of on 
the market so long as the demand for 
the major product is sustained, and this 
will be true regardless of prices for the 
by-products, excepting in so far as these 
reflect upon the profitable operation of 
the industry as a whole. ’ 

In the final analysis, an improvement 
in Latin America must be predicated 
upon a recovery in the United States, 
the chief customer of Latin America, 
and, in recert years, the chief investor 
in that part of the world. With the 
gradual acceleration of industry in the 
United States, there will come increas- 
ing demands for the raw maferials and 
crude foodstuffs of Latin America, Amer- 
ican capital will become increasingly 
available for productive enterprises and 
constructive loans, and Letin American 
commerce and industry 
consequence, 
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Change in'Status 
gale 
State Banks 


North Carolina: John Mitchell, Chief 
State Bank Examiner, has announced: Cit-| 
izens Bank, Bryson City; Citizens Bank of | 
| Yancey, Burnsville; Clayton Banking Com- 
pany, Clayton; Bank of Dallas, Dallas; 
Planters & Merchants Bank, Everetts; Bank 
of Fletcher, Fletcher; Merchants & Farm- 
ers Bank, Garrysburg; Bank of French 
Broad, Marshall; Bank of Mars Hill, Mars 
Hill, and Bank of Robeson, Maxton, re- 
opened. Tryon Bank & Trust Company, 
Tryon, new Bank opened. Bank of Candor, 
Candor; Farmers & Merchants Bank, Lit- | 
| tieton; Bank of Montgomery, Troy, and 
|Home Savings Bank, Wilmington, closed. 
Page Trust Company, Aberdeen, branch es- 
tablished at Troy. 


‘Small Loan Permits 
Increase in Illinois 


| 


'State Trade Department Re- 
ports Regular Examina- 
tions of Books and De- 
cline in Complaints 





However, | 
| June 30, 1930. 


will thrive in| 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Feb. 14. 
There were 415 licenses issued under 
the uniform small loan law in Illinois 


the annual report of the Department of | 
Trade and Commerce, just made public. 
“A splendid spirit of cooperation has 


| developed between the licensees and the 


officials whose duty it is to administer 


|the law,” the report declares, and con- 


tinues that “complaints of unjust treat- 
ment or unwarranted exactions practiced 
by licensees in their dealings with bor- 


|rowers are, we believe, becoming less 
mn | frequent.” 
will suffice to meet present synthetic | 


The section of the report dealing with 
small loans follows in full text: 

During the fiscal year covering this 
report there were 415 licenses issued un- 
der the Uniform Small Loan Law. This 
covers the period from July 1, 1929, to 


The number of licensees operating un- 
der this law shows a large increase in 
the last five years. The number of li- 
censes issued during the fiscal year July 
1, 1924, to June 30, 1925, was 171. The 
gradual increase in the number of li- 
censes issued each year and the greater | 
investment of capital reflect the need for 
a law under which the business may be 
supervised. This business is intended to 
provide in legitimate way for the needs 
of necessitous borrowers. Licensees 
serve borrowers who do not have col- 
lateral or credit which would be accept- 


|able to banks. 


Small Leans Only Made 

No loan under this law is permitted 
in excess of $300. 

While the report of the activities of , 
the division covers the fiscal year from 
July 1, 1929, to June 30, 1930, licenses 
are issued by the department for the cal- 


ties which were bought during those | dar year. All licenses expire on Jan. | 


1 following the date of issue. The li-| 
cense fee is $50 per year. Licenses, how- 
ever, are issued after July 1 of each 
year, to expire Jan. 1, for a fee of $25. 

It is the policy of this department to | 
examine the books of each licensee once | 
a year. Additional examinations are | 
made whenever conditions seem to de- 
mand such attention. The examinations|| 
are made by an official bearing the title 
of “Small Loan Examiner” working un- 
der the direction of the General Office. 

Complaints of unjust treatment or 
unwarranted exactions practiced by 
licensees in their dealings with borrow- 
ers are, we believe, becoming less fre-| 
quent than during the early years of | 
the operation of this law in Illinois, but 
when such complaints are made they are 
promptly investigated and the wrong, 
if any exists, is quickly corrected. In 
justice to the licensed lenders of Illinois 
we may say that they are quick to ac- 
quiesce to suggestions made by this de- 
partment for the regulation of their 
business, and for the adjustment of any 
inequalities that may be found in re- 
lations between themselves and _ their 
clients. 

The small-loan law has been in opera- 
tion in Illinois 12 years, and during that 
time a splendid spirit of cooperation 
has developed between the licensees and 
the officials whose duty it is to admin- 
ister the law. The total number of} 
licensees in the State is 415. Of this 
number 168 are in Cook County and 247| 
are in down-State counties. The total 
sum received in payment for licenses) 
during the fiscal year is $19,575. 


Foreign Exchange || 


New 


serve 


York, Feb. 14.—The 
Bank of New York t« 
to the Secretary of 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, 
with the conversion of currency 
for the purpose of the « ment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United State 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling) ... 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) . Re 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsm: 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

‘hina (Chefoo tael) 

“hina (Hankow tael) 

hina (Shanghai tzael) 

hina (Tientsin tael) a 

‘hina (Hongkong dollar) 

‘hina (Mexican dollar) 

‘hina (Tientsin dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 99.9687 
Cuba (peso) case 100.0364 
Mexico (peso) 45.9000 
Newfoundland (dollar) 25 
Argentina (peso, 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
| Colombia (peso) 


Federal Re- 
lay certified 
the Treasury the 


of sec- 
dealing 


f vit 
foreigr 


we have 


are as 


2.9600 
26.7265 


2.5180 
3.9174 
23.7501 
1.2948 
40.1193 
17.4605 
5.2342 


1.7644 
29.6041 
29.0468 
28,2678 
30.0625 
22.2678 
20.4062 
20.7500 
20,4583 
35.9050 
49.4000 
56.0625 


geld) 


12.0679 
68.8364 
96,5700 


In Last Five Years ‘ 


| Clev El [llum gen 5s A ’54 


|Clev U Ter gu Ist 5s B ’73 SF 
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Security Issues 


Bank Supervision 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


For Savings Bank Investment 


* 


New York Market Quotations 


* 


The State of New York: New York, Feb. 14 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


the State of New York. : 
States Sales 


in in 
Which Thous 
Legal ands 
Ala abedt 
Ala 
Ala 


Ala 


Gt S 1st cons A 5s "43.... 
Gt S Ist cons B 4s °43.. abcdf 
Power Ist & ref is ’5# . abd 

Power Ist ref 4%s ’67 abd 
la Pow Ist & ref 5s ’68. -. abd 

Alb & Sus RR Ist gu 3%s °46.. abcefg 
Alleg Vy gen Ist gu ds ’42 . wredetg 
Alleg & W Ry lst gu 4s 98 . c¢ 
Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s ’87....... 4 

Alum Co of Amer deb 5s ’52 SF d 

Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s °47.. u 

Amer T & T coll 5s 46 SF.... bedeg 
Amer T & T cv 4s '35..... g 

Amer T & T cv 44s 83 (exp’d) g 

Amer T & T deb 5%s ’43 SF.. g 

Amer T & T deb 5s ’60 SF oe 

Appal El Pow lst & r 5s '56 . d 

Ark & Mem Ist is ’64 abdf 

AT & SF gen 4s 95..... abedeg 17 
AT & SF Adj due Jul 1 4s ’95.. ab 
AT&SF Adj stpd d Ju! 1 4s ’95 ab 2 
AT&SF cv (exp’d of 09) 4s ’55 ab 
AT&SF ev (exp’d of '05) 4s ’55 ab 2 
AT&SF cv (exp’d of '10) 4s ’6C. ab 
AT&SF ev deb 4%s ‘48 ab 
AT&SF Rky Mt Div Ist A 4s '65 abcefg 

AT&SF Td Sh Lin 1st 4s ’58.. abcefg 

AT&SF Cal-Ar Ist r A 4%%s '62 abcf 
Atl Cit 1st cons gu 4s °51 . abfg 
Atl Cst L 1st cons 4s ’52 abcdefg 

Atl Cst L gen unif A 414s '64. abed 
Aust & NW guar Ist 5s 41... abf 


B & O Ist 4s d July 1 "48 
B & O lst 5s d Jly 1 °48..., 
B & O ev (exp’d) 4%s 33 
B & O ref & gen A 5s '95 
B & O ref gen C 6s '85.... 
B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000 .. abcd 14 
B & O SW Div Ist ext 5s '50.. ¢ 
B & O Pitts L Er WVa r 4s ’41 abcd 14 
Bangor & Aroos Ist 5s abcdefg 
Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s ’51 abedeg 
Bat Cr & Stur gu lst 3s ’89 .. ab 
Beech Cr ext Ist gu 3%s ’51.. abf 
Beech Cr Ist guar 4s ’36...... abcef 
Beech Cr 2nd guar 5s ’36 . ad 
Bell T of Can Ist 5s A ’55.... 8 
Bell T of Can Ist 5s B ’57...... 
Bell Tel Pa Ist r B ds °48.... 
Bell Tel Pa lst r C 5s ’60.... abcde 
Belvider Del cons gu 3's °43... abc 
Big Sandy Ist gu (asmd) 4s 44. abcdf 
30st & Alb imp gu 444s ’78..... abe 
Bost & Me RR ist 5s A C ’67. 
Bost & Me RR mtge 6s M ’33 
Bost & NY Air L RR Ist 4s ’5: 
BkIn Brgh Gas g & r A 5s '67 abcf 
BnCy RR Ist ens ds ‘41 (now Ist) d 
BkIn Edison gen A 5s ’49...... abcdef 
BkIn Un G Ist cons 5s ’45 abcdef 
BkIn Un G list & r A 6s °47.. abcdf 
3run & W RR Ist (asmd) 4s ’38 abcdefg 
Buff Gen El genyr 5s A ’56_— abed 
Buff Roch & Pitts Ry cns444s’57 c 
Buff Roch & Pitts Ry gen 5s "387 c 
Calif G & E uni & r 5s °37 SF d 
> N Ry Gvt gty 4%s ’54 d 
CN Ry Gvt gty 414s 57 
CN Ry Gvt gty 44s ’5 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4's 
CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul 
CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct. ’69.... 4 
C N Ry deb Gvt gty 7s ’40 d 
C N Ry 25 yr deb Gvt gty 624s 46 dg 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s ’35 dg 
Carbon & Shaw RR Ist 4s °32. abf 
Car P & L Ist & r 5s 56 oe 
Cart & Ad RR Ist gu 4s ’81... abcdefg 
Cen of Ga Ry cons bs 45 ..... d 
Cen of Ga Ry cons r 5s °45 
Cen of Ga Ryr&gen5%s B 59 d 
C of G Ry r & gen 5s C ’59 SF d 
C of G Ry Chat Div Pch My4s’51 d 
C of G Ry Md Ga At Dv 1st5s’47 d 
C of G Ry Ist 5s 45 due Nov 1 bedeg 
C of G Ry Mob Div Ist 5s ’46 bedeg 
C of G Ry Mac & Nor Div 5s ’46 bedeg 
C Hud G&E Ist&r 5s d Jan 1 ’57 abcde 
C Pac RR Ist r gu 4s ’49 abef 
C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s ’60 abef 
C Pac RR thru sht | Ist gu4s’54 abef 
Cent Ry N J gen 5s ’87........ abcdeg 
Cent Ry N J gen 4s ’87 . abedeg 
Cent Dist Tel Ist 5s ’43...... edg 
Cen N Eng Ry Ist 4s ’61 ee 
Charl & Sav Ry Ist 7s ’36..... abcedefg 
C & O Ry Ist cons 5s ’39 » abcde 
Cc abed 
y ref & imp A 4144s '93. abed 
tk O Ry ref & imp B 4%s '95. ab 
> & O Ri & Al div 1st cons 4s ’89 abcdf 
7&O Rich&Al div 2d cons 4s’89 abcd 
> & O Potts Cr Br Ist 4s ’46 . abedf 
O Craig Val Br Ist 5s ’40.. abcdf 
C & O Warm Sp Val Ist 5s ’41.. abedf 
Ch Bur & Q RRIII Div 3%s '49 abedefg 
Ch Bur & Q RR Ill Div 4s ’49... abcdefg 10 
Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s ’58.. abcdeg 10 
Bur & Q RR ist & r 5sA "71 abcd 10 
ur &Q RR lst & r 4448 B77 abed 
fast Ill RR Ist cons 6s ’34 d 
at & Coke 1Ist(asmd)5is ’37 abc 
: So RR 1st(asmd) 4s 56 abcdfg 
ou RR r6s A °47.... abd 
ou RR r ds B °47..., abd 
zou RR r 4s C °47.... abd 
RR ist & gen 5s A ’66. abd 
Ist &g6s Bd May 1 ’66 abd 
NW Ry gen 3%s °’87.. abedefg 2 
NW Ry gen 4s '87....... abcdefg 
NW Ry gen 4%s '87 abedefg 
NW Ry gen 5s ’87 abedefg 
NW Ry deb 5s '33 SF abcedefg 
NW Ry reg 5s ’33....... abcdeg 
NW Ry 15 yr sec 6%s '36 abcf 
NW Ry Ist&r 5s d My 1 2037 abcdefg 
eNW R Ist&r 4%s d My! 2037 abedefg 5 
Rk Is & P Ry gen 4s ’88.... abf 20 
Rk Is & P Ist & r 4s °34... ab 15 
StL & NOr RR cons gu 5s '51 abe 
StL & N RR eons gu 3%s '51 abceg 
tL&N RR Mem Div 1st 4s 51 abe 
> StL & P RR cons(asmd)5s °82 abce 
Sta gu Ist 4%s A ‘63 abdf 
} Sta gu Ist 5s B ’63. abdf 
J Sta gu Ist 6448 C ’63 abdf 
Jn Sta gu 5s '44 
’ Ind Ry gen 6s d Dee 1 
>I StL&eChRylst 4s d Aug 1 "36 abed 
i eb & N Ry Ist cons gu 4s 42 f 
J Ter Ist 444s A 2020.. 
Btm Cl Ist 4s (Int gu) 
& Mahon Ry Ist gu 5s 
nCh & StL Ry gen 48 A 
in Chi & StL g ds 


20 


£g 
abcde 


roororroeTS 


& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 


C 
C 
Cc 
C 
C 
( 
C 
( 
( 
( 
( 
C 
( 
c 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
r 
( 
( 


I 
h 
h 
h 
h 
h 
h 
h 
& 
& 
h 
h 
h 
h 


ab 
40 ¢ 
43 ¢ 
"93 abce 
; ts A 93 ated 
Cin Ch&StbL 20 yr deb4%4s'31 abd 
C & StL r & imp 6s C 41. aq 
C & StL r & imp 5s D '63... ang 
C & StL r & imp 4%s E "77 apg 
C & StL Cairo Div lst 4s °39 abdf 
Cc & StL C W&M Dv 1 4s '91 apa 
C&StL Spfid&C Div Ist 4s 40 apog 
"40 abcdf 
= abcdf 
°9 abcc 
& Mahon Val Ry cons 5s’38 nee 
& Mar Ry Ist gu4%s 35 SF ape 
& Pitts gen gud%es A '42.. abcefg 
& Pitt. gen gu4%s B ’42.. abcefg 
& Pitts gen gu 3%s B '42.. abcefg 
& Pitts gen gu 34es C ’48.. abcefg 
& Pitts gen gu 3%s D '50.. abeefg 
; - - abedf 
Clev El Ilium gen 5s B '61..... abedf 
Cl Sh Lin Ry Ist (asmd)4%%s '61 abcdefg 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 5%s A "TL... abef 
abet 
abef 


Clev U Ter gu Ist 4%%s C 77 


| Coal Riv Rv Ist (asmd) 48°45 SF abedf 


Col ¢ Hock Val Ry Ist 4s ’48... abed 
Col Ry P&L Ist & r 44s A 57 A 
Col & So Ry r & ext 4%s ‘35 bd 
Col & So Ry gen 4'2s A ’20.... ab 
Col & Tol RR Ist ext 4s ’55.... abed 
| Commwith Ed Ist coll 444s D ‘67 d 

| Conn L & P Ist &r 7s A "51 SF abcde 
' Conn & Pass Riv gu 1st 4s ’43.. beeg 


f 


High Low 
11-22-30 
10-8-30 
10-6-30 
10-6-30 
10-6-30 
11-15-30 
11-28-30 
10-23-30 
101% 101 
11-£-30 
102% 102% 
6 106 
2-13-31 
101% 
109 
1-31-31 
10-30-30 
10-18-30 
993, 9914 
2-2-31 
96 96 
2-10-31 
96 96 
11-14-30 
120119 
1-31-31 
2-13-31 
104% 103 
10-25-30 
2-11-31 
2-10-31 
12-26-30 
97% 97% 
1067, 106% 
10144 101% 
2-13-31 
109% 109% 
103% , 103% 
2-13-31 
97% 97 
1-13-31 
1-30-31 
9-15-20 
9-21-30 
12-26-30 
2-6-31 
10-3-30 
10-2-30 
10814 108% 


30 
99 
985g 

10145 


10-2-30 
10-6-30 
10-10-30 
2-11-31 
1-16-31 
2-13-31 


12-31-30 
1-6-31 
2-7-31 

11-28-30 

2-13-31 


10044 100% 
2-5-31 
92% 
12-10-30 
10-18-30 
1-20-31 
1-7-31 
1-24-31 
12-17-30 
11-15-30 
12-27-30 
9-6-30 
11-10-30 
4-29-30 
5-10-30 
1-2-31 
2-10-31 
2-11-31 
2-11-31 
102% 102% 
12-14-30 
12-16-30 
2-13-31 
101% 101% 
2-11-31 
11-20-30 
12-13-30 
12-16-30 
2-17-30 


86% 
102% 
103% 
109% 
107 
102% 
9914 
89 
96 
101% 
94% 
95% 
94% 
98% 
96% 


| D & H ist & r (asmd) 4s ’43 SF 


| Ill Bell T 1st & r 5s A '56 


} Ill Cen RR coll Tr 4s '52 





Tl 


| Interst Pub Serv Ist&r 5s D ’56 
| Int Pub Serv Ist&r 4%s F '58 


| Kal Alleg&Gr Rap RR Ist 5s ’38 
‘Kan C P & L Ist 58 A '52 .... 
| Kan C P & L Ist 4%s B 57 .. 
| K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s '36 
| Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s ’60 .. d 
| KC Sou Ry 1st 3s 60 ....... 

| KC Sou Ry r & imp 5s ’50 dAprl 





| Kings Co El P & L 1st 5s ’37.. 


| MGB & NW Ry Ist(asm)3%s "41 


| Mich Cent RR 1st 3%s 
| M C RR Det & Bay C Ist 5s '31 


Securities traded in today are indicated by the volume 

of sales in $1,000 lots, and high and low and last quota- 
tions for the day; those not traded in today are followed 
by the last recorded quotation and the date thereof in 
the high-low column. 
* The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 


States Sales 


in in 

Which Thous- 

Legal ands High Low 
2-5-31 
1-2-31 
10-4-30 
10-6-30 
9-10-30 
1-22-31 
12-12-30 
12-26-30 
10-6-30 

11-11-30 


2-13-31 
2-2-31 98 
5-20-30 97 

2-13-31 102% 
2-13-31 105 

2-13-31 105%, 

2-13-31 10654 

106% 106% 106%, 

2-13-31 106% 
101 


Last 
101% 

99 
107% 
105% 
10414 
104 
102% 
104% 
101%, 


Conn Ry 
Conn Ry 

Cons GE L& 
OmnsGEL&P 
ConsG EL&P Ist r4%s G 69 SF 
Cons G E L&P Ist r 4%s H ’70 
Consu G (Ch) Ist (asmd) 5s 36 
Consu P Ist & Uni 5s C ’52 
Consu P ist & Uni 4%s 58 SF 
Cumber T & T Ist & g 5s '37 


Ist & r 4%s '51 

Ist & r gu 4%s '5l c 
Pistrit%s E ’52 abdg 
Ist r 5s F 65 SF abdg 
abdg 
ab 

abe 
abdefg 
abdefg 
ab 


abedefg 
abcdef 
abedefg 
abd 

abd 

abd 

abd 

abd 3 
abd 

ab 

abd 


&L 
&L 


Del Riv RR & Bri 1st gu 4s ’36 
Des P1 Val Ry Ist(asmd)4%s °47 
Det Ed Ist & coll 5s ’33 

Det Ed Ist & r5s A “40d Jul 1 
Det Ed Ist & r 6s B "40 d Jul 1 
Det E71 gen & ref 58 A 49 .... 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s B '55.... 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s C ’62.... 
Det Ed gen & ref 414s ’61 D 
Det R Tun Det T&T ist 4%s '61 
Dul & Ir Ran RR Ist 5s '37.... 
Dul Missabe & N Ry g 5s ’41.. 
Duquesne Lt Ist 414s '67 


East Ry of Minn N Div 1st4s’48 abcdefg 11-19-30 
Ed El 111 Bkin Ist cons 4s 39 . abcdef 2-11-31 
Ed El Ill NY 1st cons 5s '95... abcedf 2-9-31 
Elg Jol & East Ry 1st 5s "41.. bedef 1-7-31 
Er & Pit RR g gu 3%s B '40.. abcde 12-11-30 
Er & Pit RR g gu 3%s C ’40.. abcde 11-4-29 
Flor E Cst Ry ist 4%%s °59 1-14-31 
Ftw & Den City 1st ext 5%s ’61 11-14-30 
F E&M V RR Ist(asmd)6s '33. 12-27-30 


GH&SA 2d ext M&P gu 5s ’31 2-10-31 
Gouv & Osweg RR Ist 5s ’42.... 9-9-29 
Gr Rap & Ind RR Ist 4%s ’41.. 2-5-31 
Grays Pt Term Ry Ist 5s ’47... 11-1-30 
Gt Nor Ry gen 7 36 2-3-31 
Gt Nor Ry reg 4 111% 111% 
Gt Nor Ry gen ; 1087, 108% 
Gt Nor Ry gen abed 10644 105% 
Gt Nor Ry 4%s D 76... abed 2-7-31 
Gt Nor Ry gen 4%s E '77.... abed 98% 985% 
Gt Nor Ry gen (new) 4%s E 77 abcd 12-5-30 
Gt Nor Ry Ist & ref 4%s '61 abcdeg 100% 100% 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s °40.. d 111 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s 86 SF d 2-13-5 
Greenb Ry Ist (asmd) 4s ’40... abedf 30-3 
Grn Mt Pow Ist 5s ’48 bef 
Gulf Mob & N RR Ist 5%s B '50 abf 
Gulf M & N RR Ist ds C ’50... abf 


é 9 
abdf 9-26 
abed 1035, 10354 


d 
abdf 
abcdefg 


ab 
abcdefg 
abeg 
abdf 
abed 
abed 
abed 


| Gulf Oil of Pa deb 5s ’37 d 


Gulf Oil of Pa deb 5s '47 SF... d 


Harl R & Pt Ches Ist 4s '54... df 
Hock Val Ry Ist cons 4%s’99SF abcd 
Housatonic RR cons 5s ’37 df 

H E& W T Ry Ist gu 5s (std) '33 abf 
abede 
abcdefg 


2-5-31 
105% 105% 
1-16-31 
1-10-31 
11-13-30 
2-11-: 


Till Cen RR list 4s ’51 
Ill Cen RR Ist 314s 51 abedefg 
Ill Cen RR Ist 3s '51......... abedefg 
Ill Cen RR ref 48 ’55........00. abcdefg 
Til Cen RR ref 5s '55.... - abcdefg 
be 
abcdefg 
ab 
ab 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcdefg 
abcdef,; 
RR StL S RR Ist 4s '31.. f . 
> RR Spgf Div Ist 3%s '51.. abcdefg 
RR West Ls Ist 4s ’51.... abcef 
C RR Cairo Br 4s ’50 abcdeg 
Ind Ill & Ia RR 1st(asmd)4s ’50 abedefg 
Ind Serv Ist & r 5s A ’63.....d 
Ind & Louis Ry Ist 4s '56 abdf 
Ind Un Ry g & r gu 5s A ’65.. abdf 
Ind Un Ry g & r gu 5s B ’65... abdf 
bdef 
bdef 
Jas Fran & Clef RRist gu 4s’59 abcdefg 
Jers C P&L Ist & r &%s A 45d 
Jers CP & L Ist & 


Ill Cen RR Pur Ls Ist 3%s '52 
IC RRC StL&N J Ist r5sA’63.. 
ICRRC StL&N J Ist r 414s C63 
> RR Litch Div 1st 3s 51 

RR L Div & Ter 1st 3%s '53 
> RR Omaha Div Ist 3s '51 SF 
RR StL Div & Ter 3s ‘51. 
> RR St L Div & Ter 3%s ’51 


AAD 


AAAAA 


-1-30 


11-22-30 
6-13-30 
11-19-30 
11-14-30 
11-6-30 
5-13-30 
10-6-30 


r 5s B 47d 
abcdef 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abd 


abd 

ab 

Kan Pow lst mtge 20 yr A 5s '47 f 

Ken & Ind T RR Ist 4%s '61 abdf 
K&I T RR Stl(stp)p in $ 4% '61 abd 
K&I T RR Sterl bonds 4%s '61 abd 
abcde 
Kings Co El P&L+Pr mny 6s '97 abcd 
Kings Co Ltg Ist r 5s ’54..... abe 
Kings Co Ltg lst r 6%s ’54.. abe 
LE & W RR Ist (asmd) 5s '37 abcdf 
LE & W RR 2d (asmd) 5s ’41 abcd 

L S&M S Ry Ist (asmd) 3%s ’97 abcdefg 
LS&M S Ry reg (asmd) 3%s '97 abcdeg 
LS &MS Ry deb (asmd) 4s ’31 abcdeg 
Leh & NY RR Ist gu 4s ’45.... abf 2 
Leh Val Harb T Ry Ist 5s °54 abd 

Leh Val Ry NY ist 4%s '40.... abcedfg 


105% 
2-11-31 
12-13-30 
9-29-30 
2-11-31 
12-29-30 
100% 100% 
13-31 


.Leh Val RR g cons 4%¢s 2003.. ab 


Leh Val RR g cons 4s 2003.... ab 

Leh Val RR g cons 5s 2003.... ab 

Leb Val T Ry 1st gu 5s ’41.... abf 

Lex & East Ry lst (asmd) 5s 65 abcdefg 

Ligg & My Tob deb 7s ’44 d 

Ligg & My Tob deb 5s ’51..... d 

Little Miami RR 1st 4s 62 (in gu) c 

Los AG & E Ist & g mtge 5s ’61 f 

Louis G & E 1st & r 58 A '52... & 

Louis & Jeff Bri 1st 4s ’45.... abdf 

L & N RR Ist 5s 37 abedefg 

& N RR unif 4s °40 abedeg 

N RR Ist coll 5s ’31 abcdeg 

: N RR Ist & r 5%s A 2003.. abcdeg 
N RR Ist & r 5s B 2008.... abcdeg 

; N RR ist & r 4%s C 2003.. abcdeg 

: N RR At Knx&CinDiv 4s 55 abcdeg 

abedeg 

abcdeg 

abedefg 

ab 


abcef 
abcdefg 
abd 

abd 
abcdeg 
abcedeg 
abcdeg 


1-20-31 
1-28-31 
120% 120% 
2-13-31 
11-12-30 
6-25-30 


N RR Lou Cin Lex g 4%s’31 
N RR Pad & Mem Dv Ist 43’46 

N RR Mob & Mont Ist 4%s '45 
L & Y RR So Monon Col Jt 4s 52 


Mahon Coal RR Ist gu 5s '34.. 


B BP Bp Bp Be Be RP 


L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 


Met Ed Ist & r 4%s D '68 SF.. 
Met Ed Ist & ~ 5s C '53 SF.... 
12-30-30 
2-10-31 
1-26-31 
10212 102% 
1-6-31 
12-18-30 
11-22-30 
1011, 101% 
12-18-30 
4-26-30 
10-9-30 
2-13-31 
11-15-30 
12-6-30 


Mich C RR Mich Air L Ist 4s '40 
Mich C RR r & imp 4%s 79 ab 
Mich C Jack Lan Sag 1st3'4s’61 abcedeg 
Mil El Ry & Lt r&ext 4%s ‘31 d 
MER&L¢g & r5s A ’31 (ord ’51) 4 

Mile R& Lr & Ist 5s,B ’61.. d 

Mil Spart & NW Ry Ist 4s °47 abedefg 
Mil & StL Ry Ist(asmd)3%os ‘41 abedefg 
Mil Gas L 1st 4%s '67 abd 

M StP & SS M RR Istcons4s’38 

M S8tP & S S M RR Istcons5s’38 

M StP & SS M RR 1stCT4s’41 

Miss Riv Pow ist 5s ‘51 SF. 8-26-30 
MK&TRRPrL5bs A ‘62 . 103% 103% 
MK &T RR Pr L 4s B 62 ... 2-9431 
MK &T RR PrLl4%sD "78... 2-6-31 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s A ’65 2-13-31 
Mo Pac RR list & r 5s F 77.. 94%, 94% 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s G '78.. 94% 94% 
Mob & O RR gen 4s '38 2 11-4-30 
Mob & O RR r & imp 4%s '77 12-20-30 
Mob & O RR Mont Div Ist 5s '47 2-9-31 
Moh & Mal Ry Ist(asmd)4s ’91 1-12-31 
Mont C Ry Ist{asmd) 6s °37 1-31-31 
Mont C Ry 1st(asmd)5s ’87.... 11-28-30 
Mor & Ess RR Ist r 3%s 2000 2-13-31 

M & E RR Constr mtge 5s A '55 2-10-31 

M & EF RR Cns mtge 4%s B ’55 2-5-31 
Mut Fuel G Ist (asmd) 5s '47., 2-6-31 
Nash Chat & StL Ry Ist 4sA '78 abcdefg 2-9-31 
Nash Flor & Shef Ry Ist 5s '37 abcefg 8-2 
Naugatuck RR Ist 4s ‘54.... df : 
N Eng T & T Ist 5s A '52..... abcde 
N Eng T & T Ist 4%s B ’61.. abcde 
N J Jt RR ist gu 4s '86...... abf 
N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 58 A '52 d 3 89% 
N Orl Pub Serv ist & r 5s B ‘55 d 2 88% 


[Continued on Page 18, Column 2.) 
{ . 


abcdefg 
ab 

ab 

abe 


1-2 
8-2 
2-1 
2 


"R914 
8844 


R914 
8844 


102% | 
96% | 


“|a@ preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 


, | All stores 


, | Chains (four or more units) ... 
5% | All other types of organization 6 


4 | Chains (four or more units) 
2 | All other types of organization 


| 

4 | 

| 
5'% | Single-store 


| All other types of organization 


\ 


‘Autnorizen STATEMENTS ONLY Art PRESENTED HEREIN, BeIne 
PustisHen WitHout CoMMENT BY THE UNitep States DaILy 


Foreign Trade 
United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 
of Business Feb. 12, 1931; Made Public Feb. 14, 1931 


Corresponding 
Period 
Last Year 
$14,511,500.01 
8,219,605.61 
16,412,296.92 


Corresponding 

Period 
Fiscal Year 1931 Fiscal Year 1930 
$240,983,363.37 .$358,003,274.09 
1,148,985,366.69 1,222,671,138.28 
354,583,105.33 388,481,531.03 


This Month 
seeeees $10,790,462.96 
11,613,098.71 
16,462,683.93 


Receipts 
Customs Wa8% 
Income tax 
Misc. intewrfal revenue ... 
Foreign obligations— 

Principal 
Interest 
Railroad securities 
All others shly 
Trust fund receipts (reap- 
propriated for invest- 
ment) ee 
Proceeds sale of surplus 
property 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. .. 
Other miscellaneous 


31,411,608.37 
92,370,597.85 
1,619,282.14 
6,226,191.41 


40,883,179.63 
80,520,597.15 
4,202,104.01 
2,173,604.30 


"4,732.52 
26,445.96 


2,744,711.15 1,846,578.67 36,402,802.16 25,945,133.54 
203,084.04 
1,044,485.79 


5,838,729.00 


337,689.11 
1,060,555.78 
5,178,637.98 


1,756,682.24 
17,376,708.35 
96 822,083.08 


5,204,577.74 
18,196,320.50 
130,969,285.77 


$48,725,434.06 $48,515,929.48 $2,028,537,790.99 





Total ordinary $2,277,250,746.04 


ee $67,022,866.32 3 $64,491,970.84 $302,089,842.20 


Excess of expenditures $169,003,269.42 


Expenditures 
General expenditures .. $98,163,800.86 
*Interest on public debt . 1,603,322.92 
Refund customs 685,106.69 
Refund internal revenue . 2,124,405.31 
Postal deficiency 5,000,000.00 
Panama Canal 306,170.87 
Oper. in special accounts: 
Railroads ‘ 
War Finance Corp. .. 
Shipping Board 
Agricultural marketing 
fund (net) es 
Alien property funds .. 
Adjusted-service certificate 
fund 
Civil-service retirement 
fund ? 
Investment of trust funds: 
Govt. life insurance ... 
Dist. of Col. teachers’ 
retirement Wiss 
For. Service retirement . 
Gen. railroad contingent . 


$90,610,406.53 $1,455,794,150.99 
1,526,238.68 327,175,552.31 
621,746.39 13,465,319.73 
2,459,530.60 43,428,917.45 
10,000,000.00 70,004,582.37 
397,547.24 6,702,189.61 


$1,366,947,881.39 
364,527,615.12 
12,573,823.06 
66,284,202.95 
45,000,000.00 
8,007,604.00 


3,268.99 
241.58 
686,431.95 


+600.00 
$3,141.38 
#130,290.94_ 


+67,648.92 
410,124.91 
15,268,283.07 


73,014,582.55 
464,316.17, 
16,373,117.) 


4,258,077.84 
357,126.65 


5,550,470.84 
215,651.73 


134,806,012.73 
1,028,065.88 


25,871,610.85 
1,353,967.38 


404,838.08 141,559.59 111,773,682.37 112,090,379.33 


7589,202.01 7264,797.63 20,234,619.14 20,078,593.74 


2,744,711.15 1,846,578.67 35,786,055.80 25,285,429.32 
421,395.17 
326,930.15 
195,351.19 


383,477.70 
336,582.15 
276,226.52 


$2,061,411,612.21 


. ++. $115,748,300.38 $112,970,900.32 $2,2 


Total ordinary 33,334.13 


= 96,6 


ERMA RONDA 65 6G) scicincs Cate st Ob ols shanties $65,000,000.00 
Purchases and retirements 
from foreign repayments ...... 
Received from foreign 
governments under debt 
settlements 2 
Received for estate taxes 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. 


$274,514,950.00 


29,235,000.00 418,000.00 


109,790,850.00 
rrr eee 58,100.00 
$37,000.00 60,503.25 


$37,000.00 $94,294,299.06 $384,842,403.25 


Total expenditures ..$116,748,300.38 $113,007,900.32 $2,330,627,633.19 $2,446,254,015.46 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 

*The figures for the month include $17,497.36 and for the fiscal year 1931 to date 
$265,225.55 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 
corresponding periods last year, the figures include $24,532.08 and $334,432.82, re- 
spectively. 

TtExcess of credits (deduct). 





Census of Distribution 


: | Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 
distribution is now being made available in city reports. The Bureau will issue 
A summary of 
each report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of 
stores, number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay 
roll, with this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple 
store organizations. Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 

Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net 


sales (1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and 
wages (including part-time employes), F: 


Huntington Park, Calif., 1930 Population, 24,591 
B Cc D E F 
| All stores ...... s 5 771 $11,797,077 100.00 $1,419,628 $1,218,911 
| Single-store independents 290 5,705,432 48.36 671,106 571,621 
| Chains (four or more units) 372 4,961,980 42.06 547,030 498,549 
) All other types of organization 109 1,129,665 9.58 201,492 148,741 * 


2 | Kewanee, II1,, 1930 Population, 17,093 
a A B Cc D E F 
ve | All stores 


4.9) Se 239 
| Single-store independents 192 520 
| Chains (four or more units) . 38 220 2,697,598 28.07 
All other types of organization ... 9 27 430,563 4.49 
Sterling, Ill., 1930 Population, 10,012 

A B Cc D E F 
190 501 $6,604,692 100.00 $1,012,655 $604,851 
161 385 5,302,690 80.29 859,591 474,874 
23 965,716 14.62 80,738 83,264 
336,286 5.09 72,326 46,713 
Rockford, Ill., 1930 Population, 85,864 

A B Cc D E F 
...1,161 4,699 $56,903,830 100.00 $7,550,976 $6,872,239 
878 2,950 37,043,317 65.10 5,093,611 4,482,931 
228 1,354 14,954,543 26.28 1,860,976 1,768,360 
55 395 4,905,970 8.62 596,389 620,948 
Blue Island, Ill., 1930 Population, 16,534 
A B C D Y F 
205 528 $9,364,072 100.00 $919,064 
173 400 6,950,172 74.22 713,590 
Chains (four or more units) 22 68 1,205,190 12.87 107,394 
All other types of organization 10 60 1,208,710 12,91 98,080 


Granite City, IL, 1930 Population, 25,130 


767 $9,609,707 


6,481,546 


100.00 
67.44 


$1,695,073 
1,260,117 
335,172 
99,784 


$974,982 
679,886 
248,782 
46,314 


| Single-st@re ‘independents ae! 


| All stores les aged : 
| Single-store independents 


All stores te eke 
Single-store independents 


111,008 


4 | A B c D E F 


$1,194,422 
845,878 
143,863 
204,681 


| All stores 342 
independents 296 
Chains (four or more units) . 18 120 1,588,738 
All other types of organization 28 129 2.149,692 18.41 
Connersville, Ind., 1930 Population, 12,795 
A B Cc D E F 
240 547 $7,967,602 100.00 $1,230,637 $766,244 
208 428 6,436,917 80.79 1,059,986 629,337 
19 80 1,095,555 13.75 118,509 98,652 
13 39 435,130 5.46 52,142 38,255 


$1,420,530 
1,025,462 
176,203 
218,865 


829 $11,677,867 
580 7,939,437 


100.00 
67.99 
13.60 


All stores ae warty 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) 
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Sound Utility Bonds 
Yielding 5% to G4% 


HE present market offers ex- 
eS opportunities. Sound 
utility bonds, available at prices 
to yield from 5% to 64%, include: 


Associated Electric . ; 414’s of 1953 
4\4’s of 1949 
5’s of 1950 
5’s of 1968 
5’s of 1947 
5’s of 1950 


GENERAL UTILITY SECURITIES 


Incorporated 


Associated Gas & Electric 
Associated Gas & Electric 
Associated Gas & Electric . 
New England Gas & Electric 
New England Gas & Electric 


61 Broadway, New York 


Please send me Circular B-19 regarding the Associated Gas 
and Electric System and Associated Securities. 
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Federal Finance 


Mr. Mellon Lists 


Reasons Against 
Bonus Loan Plan 


Letter to Mr. Hawley Ex- 
plains Fiscal Operations 
Facing Treasury in View 
Of Possible Deficit 


The Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon, in a letter to Repre- 
sentative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, 
Oreg.,.chairman of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, stated that the 
Treasury was in a difficult position finan- 
cially to approve the bill (H. R. 17054), 
providing for an increase to 50 per cent 
of the face value in the loan value of 
veterans’ compensation certificates. The 
bill, embracing this plan, has been ordered 
favorably reported to the House on that 
day by Mr. Hawley’s Committee. 

Secretary Mellon’s letter, explaining 

e attitude of the Treasury toward the 
proposal, follows in full text: 

My Dear Mr. Hawley: In response to 
your request that the Treasury on H. R. 
17054, with particular reference to the 
financial requirements which it creates 
and the probable effects on the Govern- 
ment finances and public debt operations, 
I submit the following: 

Loan Value Increased 

The bill amends the war adjusted com- 
pensation act by increasing the loan 
value of certificates up to 50 per cent of 
their face value. As the face value of 
these certificates is $3,440,000,000 in 
round numbers, this proposal estab- 
lishes a potential liability of $1,720,- 
000,000. 

What proportion of these loans will be 
demanded by the veterans cannot be de- 
termined. It will depend upon the cir- 
cumstances. The estimates run all the 
way from $550,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 
of loans beyond those already made. The 
suggested uses of the adjusted service 
certificate funds does not alter the situa- 
tion as these reserves are in Treasury 
obligations which will need to be con- 
verted into cash by means of sales of se- 
curities to the public in order to pay 
cash to veterans. 

In this connection I think I should call 
attention to the fact that the only funds 
made available for meeting these liabili- 
ties of $1,720,000,000 are those in 
the adjusted service certificate funds, 
amounting to $772,000,000, less $21,000,- 
000, which must be reserved for the pay- 
ment of death claims this year. 

Appropriation Necessary 


This would indicate that unless Con- 
gress is prepared to incur an obligation 
without providing means of meeting it 
an appropriation of approximately $1,- 
000,000,000 is necessary. 

Aside from the merit or demerit of 
the proposal, the important considera- 
tion is the amount of cash that can be 
obtained by the Treasury through 
borrowing ‘without disorganizing the 
finances of the Government and ad- 
versely affecting the security market to 
which the Government must resort to 


weover its obligations. 


> 





This question cannot be disassociated 
from the present financial situation of 
the Treasury. That position is, at best, 
a trying one at this time, and the diffi- 
culty of obtaining these additional great 
sums cannot be fairly appraised if con- 
sidered alone or as if times were nor- 
mal, but only if this consideration is 
made a part of the general picture and 
viewed against the background of the 
great financial problems already facing 
the Treasury. 

Deficit of Half Billion 

We are confronted with a probable 
deficit of not less than $500,000,000 for 
this fiscal year, which must also be made 
good by borrowing. The revenues of the 
Government are steadily falling behind 
not only the figures of last year but be- 
low what we reasonably expected to re- 
ceive at the beginning of this year. 

In addition to the normal expenditures 
of the Government we have been called 
upon to find funds for emergency pur- 
poses of various kinds, including relief 
measures and an increase in public works 
and construction activities of the Gov- 
ernment for purposes of increasing em- 
ployment. 

For construction work alone we will 
spend this year over $600,000,000, as 
compared with $275,000,000 in 1928. 

If the bill in its present form becomes 
law, the funds to be provided must be 
raised either in the first instance or at a 
comparatively early date by long-term 
bond issues. 

Public Debt Situation 

The Treasury, even without this bur- 
den, is already in a difficult position. A 
statement. of the public debt situation 
will make this entirely clear. There is 
at present outstanding a short-term debt 
of approximately $2,800,000,000, which, 

nder existing circumstances, is already 
too large. On Mar. 15 next, $1,109,000,- 
000 of old obligations mature. In June, 
1932, $1,933,000,000 of First Liberty loan 
bonds become callable, of which $536,- 
000,000 bear 4% per cent interest. In 
October, 1933, $6,268,000,000 of Fourth 
Liberty loan 4% per cent bonds become 
callable. 

Irrespective of the desirability of re- 
tiring the $536,000,000 First Liberty loan 
4% per cent bonds and the $6,268,000,000 
of Fourth 4% per cent Liberty loan bonds 
because of the high interest rate they 
bear, it is obvious that refunding opera- 
tions must be undertaken in 1933, since 
it is unthinkable that $6,268,000,000 of 
obligations should be allowed to mature 
in the single year 1938. It is evident, 
thereforey that important refunding op- 
erations must be undertaken both in the 
immediate and in the near future. 

On June 30 our short term debt 
amounted to something over $3,000,- 
000,000. At that time it was reasonable 
to anticipate that ordinary debt retire- 
ments through sinking fund, foreign re- 
payments and other smaller amounts 
would permit the reduction of the short 
term debt by about $1,800,000,000 ‘n the 
three-year period ending June 30, 1983. 

Additional Refunding Requirements 

Present indications are that there will 
be no decrease_in the public debt but 
rather an increase this fiscal year and a 
very material cut in the estimated debt 
retirement figures for 1932 and 1933. So 
that in the three-year paras the public 
debt will be reduced by probably not 
more than 4800,000,000 or $900,000,000, 
legving a short-term debt outstanding on 
a. 30, 1938, or approximately $2,200,- 
000,000. 

This is altogether too large an amount 
in view of the necessity of making pro- 
vision for the Fourth Liberty loan bonds 
in October, 1933. At least $1,000,000,000 
should be refunded some time before 
that date. 
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Individual Debits Show 
Decrease During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week ended 
Feb. 11, made public Feb. 14, aggregated 
$9,630,000,000 or 13 per cent below the 
total reported for the preceding week, 
and 17 per cent below the total reported 
for the corresponding week of last year, 
which includes only five business days in 
many of the reporting cities. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weelfty 
since January, 1919, amounted to $9,- 
004,000,000, as compared with $10,373,- 
000,000 for the preceding week and $10,- 
988,000,000 for the week ended Feb. 12 
of last year. 
ean nite ODED PLAID DEDLAL 
more required for loans on adjusted serv- 
ice certificates, it becomes apparent that, 
leaving out of consideration the first 4% 
per cent Liberty loan bonds, it will be- 
come necessary to undertake in the 
course of the next 28 months, exclusive 
of these of Mar. 28 next, refunding op- 
erations to the extent of $1,000,000,000 
and in addition to raise $700,000,000 
more or less of new money which di- 
rectly or indirectly must be obtained 
through the medium of long-term se- 
curities. 

Reconsideration Urged 


Coming to the operations that must be 
conducted next March, if the Treas- 
ury is obliged to borrow $400,000,000 to 
take care of the potential loans that 
have to be made until the June quarter 
day, the Treasury will be obliged to 
offer $1,500,000,000 of securities in a 
single month, ef which $1,100,000,000 
will be of a refunding character and 
$400,000,000 will have to be sold to new 
buyers to obtain additional funds. . 

The Treasury wishes earnestly to call 
the attention of the Committee to the 
cumulative effect of all these factors 
which make the problem of current 
financing extraordinarily difficult, par- 
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Fiscal Operations 


The’ total of foreign government, 


| municipal and industrial loans made in 


the United States since 1919 amounts to 
the enormous sum of $7,750,000,000, Rep- 
resentative McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, 
Pa., chairman of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, stated in a 
speech on foreign loans in the House Feb. 
14. He said that is exclusive of money 
invested in foreign countries by the 
United States directly as a government 
and does not include industrial corpora- 
tion loans in their own operations nor 
acceptances by the Federal reserve 
banks. 


Mr. McFadden said it is about time 
that Congress and the people of the 
United States begin to recognize what 
'the international bankers are doing and 
what is taking place. 


tive Dyer (Rep.), of St. Louis, Mo., 
asked: “The gentleman does not intend 
to pursue his attack on Eugene Meyer, 
of the Federal Reserve Board?” 





not making too great demands upon the 
investment market at this time. I re- 
gret that I can not, in view of the situa- 
tion explained above, approve of the 
Treasury assuming the obligations im- 
posed by this bill. 

I can not too urgently recommend that 
this measure should have reconsidera- 
tion, in order that it should be on a 
basis which will not damage our whole 





ticularly in view of the Government’s 





Bonds Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 





financial position. 


[Continued from Page 12.] 


International Loans Discussed | 
By Representative McFadden 





Practices of Bankers in Negotiating Foreign Government, 
Municipal, and Industrial Financing Since 1919 Are 
Reviewed by Chairman of House Committee 





As he started speaking, Representa- | 





| “I don’t think I shall mention Mr. 
Meyer,” Mr. McFadden <eplied. 

Mr. McFadden asked and was granted 
consent to insert in the Congressional ; 
Record certain supporting data on the 
subject. 

“Mr. Speaker, at various times during | 
the past year, I have discussed the ques- 
tion of foreign debts and the distribution | 
of foreign debts in the United States. 
Under the leave granted me this morn- | 
ing, not desiring to take up the time of 
the House unduly, I shall insert in the 
Record a compilation showing the total 
of the foreign government, municipal and 
jindustrial loans made in the United} 
States since 1919. It amounts to the 
enormous sum of over $7,750,000,000, 
and this amount does not include money 
|invested in foreign countries by the 
United States directly as a government, 
nor does it include industrial corpora- 
tion loans in their own operations, nor 
| does it include acceptances by the Fed- 
|} eral reserve banks,” Mr. McFadden said. 

Representative Sabath (Dem.), of 
Chicago, Ill.. asked: 


“Will not the gentleman also include 
| the names of the firms who negotiated | 
these loans and also at what price they 
have made them, and the discount they | 
have received?” 

Mr. McFadden replied: “I shall in- | 
clude ‘the names of the banking houses | 
that have floated these loans and show | 
the total loans by the countries to which 








| these loans have been made.” 
large 


“And the commissions 


‘international bankers are prepared to 


which | 


Bank Deposits 


Mr. 


these bankers have charged?” 
Sabath asked. < 

Mr. McFadden replied: “That is al- 
most an impossible thing to get. I call 
the attention of the House especially to 
these matters because they indicate the 
large extent of the domination and con- 
trol by international bankers of the 
finances of the country. I shall also in- 
clude a list of the interlocking directo- 
rates of the members of these firms, 
where they lead into other financial in- 
stitutions in the United States. I am 
doing this at this time because a serious 
situation has arisen in regard to a fur- 
ther exploitation by these people of 
American investors. I call attentien to 
an article appearing in a newspaper un- 
der date of Feb. 10, dated Havana, Cuba: 

“‘The consolidation of the Cuban debt 
for $300,000,000 by J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, New York financial house, was 
confirmed todey. Negotiations were con- 
ducted under the guidance of President 
Machado. Form of the consolidation has 
not been revealed and although negotia- 
tions have been going on for some time 
confirmation was lacking until last 
night.’ 

“That means that $300,000,000 of cer- 
tain of these New York bankers repre- 
sent debts that we all know amount to 
something over $600,000,000 in Cuba. 


Situation in Cuba 
Is Declared Serious 


“Cuba is on the verge of bankruptcy 
and the government of Cuba is now in 
a@ very serious situation. We find these 


unload their bad obligations on the inno- 
cent American investing public, and I, 
for one, am not going to stand for it and 
remain silent. 

“T call attention to the fact that the 
newspapers, under date of Feb. 3, indi- 
cate that Peru is requesting a mora- 
torium on foreign debts. Peru is also a 
heavy borrower in this country. Within 
the past two weeks, Thomas W. Lamont, 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., announced a 
moratorium. He was speaking as chair- 
man of the International Debt Committee 
for Mexico, where Mexico’s debts have 
| been juggled by these international fi- 
|nanciers for a period of years, and now 
|they are declaring a moratorium for 
another two years. Millions of dollars 
are involved in this juggle. 

“T say that it is about time that the 
Congress and the people of the United 
States began to recognize what these 
|people are doing and what is taking 
|place. I say to you Members of the 
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States Sales States Sales 
ht a Whi h Theos 
Which Thous- ic - 
lant ands High Low Last Legal ands High Low Last 
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«|New York City, asked: “Does the 


4%; Which prevail upon the Secretary 


| House, and I say it with knowledge, that 
| the financial operations being carried on 
|by the international bankers are tie- 
| ing this country absolutely. Not only 
jare they directing the affairs of finance 
|but I have repeatedly called your at- 
|tention to the domination of the State 
|Department by these international 


groups. 


“It is common knowledge that in the 
jcountries where they are carrying on 
their exploitations, they are using the 


|000,000 foreign debt will be sought by | 





representatives of the State Department 
as cat’s paws to carry on their diplomatic 
and financial operations. We have an 
ambassador in Cuba at this time who is 
representing these international finan- 
cial houses and has been negotiating 
this present $300,000,000 loan. Ever 
since he went to Cuba, he has had two 
expert accountants and possibly more, 
analyzing the financial affairs of Cuba. 
Now we have the announcement of this 
great financial operation.” 
Representative O’Connor (Dem.), of 


|in Nicaragua in the financial relations 
of | 
State to agree to take the marines out 
of there?” 

“I do not know about Nicaragua. I) 
|have not had a chance to go into it,”| 
Mr. McFadden replied. 


Later in the day Mr. McFadden is-| 
|}sued a supplemental statement, to be 
jincluded in his remarks. In it he de-| 
clared that “a thorough analysis of the 
Cuban situation will compel the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to soon 
|intervene in Cuba.” He also stated as} 
| his belief that the “Congress should take | 
immediate action looking toward a com- 
plete investigation and report on the 
;|most astounding situation in Mexico 
| which has developed under the present 
domination by these international bank- 
|ers of Mexican financial affairs.” 








| Mr. McFadden’s supplemental state- 
ment follows in full text: 

| Supplementing what I said on the floor 
of the House today, I am including in my | 


6% Cumulative 





Associated Gas and Electric 


dated January 16, 1931 (copies of which will be 
furnished upon request), has offered to holders of 
the above mentioned debentures and preferred 


stock the opportunity, subject 


Convertible 5% 
Associated Gas and Electric 


not overlapping. 


advised us, as shown by the 


Gentlemen: 


accompanying documents. 








stated in such letters, of exchanging their holdings 
of such debentures, on a par for par basis, for 
Gold Debentures, 


holdings of such preferred stock, on a share for 
share basis, for $6 Dividend Series Preferred Stock 
‘of Associated Gas and Electric Company. 
on the debentures and dividends on the preferred 
stock will be adjusted so as to be continuous and 


Manufacturers Trust Company, W. C. Langley 
& Co. and Bonbright & Company, Incorporated, 
the bankers who originally offered such securities 
of Rochester Central. Power Corporation, 
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Foreign Loans 


remarks the Universal Service report of | 
Feb. 10, 1931, from Havana, which read: | 

“The consolidation of the Cuban debt | 
up to $300,000,000 by J. P. Morgan & 
Co., New York finance house, was con- 
firmed today. Negotiations were con- 
ducted under the guidance of President | 
Gerardo Machado. 

“The form of the consolidation has 
not been revealed, and although the nego- 
tiations have been going on for some 
time, confirmation was lacking until late 
tonight.” 

I am also putting into the record a 
statement of the United Press from 
Lima, Peru, under date of Féb. 3, 1931, 
headed “Peru to Request Moratorium on 
Foreign Debts,” “Reorganization to Fol- 
low Report of Kemmerer’ Finance 
Board.” 

I call attention to the fact that inter- 
national bankers financed in the United 
States since 1919, $107,722,000 worth of | 
loans for Peru. This articie says: “A 
moratorium on payments on Peru’s $100,- 


the provisional government, Pedro Bus- 
tamente Santisteban, newly appointed | 





$5,000,000 in gold which was paid out 
of the Lamont-Monte de Oca agreement 
last July. So far as I am able to learn 
this payment has not as yet been made 
and its payment is being held up until 
the agreement, together with the modi- 
fication I have just referred to, has been 
signed and ratified by the Mexican Con- 
gress. 

An examination of the various schemes 
and plans in regard to the funding or re- 
financing of the Mexican debt situation 
will disclose a most appalling condition. 
It will show that during the period of 
these negotiations the value of these 
Mexican securities, which are held not 
only in this country, but in other coun- 
tries, have depreciated to a startling 
extent. Today there is practically no 
market for these securities at any price. 


Federal Department 
Said to Be Involved 


Further investigation of this situation 
will disclose the involvment of the State 
Department during the entire period of 
these negotiations. Particularly the 





Minister of Finance, has announced offi- 
cially.” 

The New York Times recently directed 
public attention to the fact that Bolivia 


postponed debt settlement, it having pre- | 
interest | 


viously announced default in 
payments. 

International banking houses, that I 
am referring to here, have sold to Amer- 
ican investors Bolivian bonds to the ex- 


tent of $58,128,500. 


Prediction Is Made 


Of Intervention in Cuba 


I wish to also emphasize the serious- 
ness of the Cuban situation. It is seri- 
ous, and yet the United States Govern- 
ment is under a solemn pledge to the 
people of Cuba, the Platt amendment. 
Instead of having Government officials 
in Cuba working under the direction of 
the American Minister, who is cooperat- 
ing with these international bankers for 
the purpose of exploiting Cuba by nego- 
tiating loans, the Government’s agents 
should be at work examining into the 
details of this situation only as it con- 
cerns the Platt amendment. (C. M. 
Jones, of the Bureau of Commerce and 
Finance, Department of Commerce, has 
just returned from his_ activities in 
Cuba. ) I am satisfied that a thorough 
analysis of the Cuban situation will com- 
pel the Government of the United States 
to soon intervene in Cuba, 

Certainly it is a fact that Cuban con- 
ditions are so serious that the bankers 
who are involved in the debt situation in 
Cuba should not be permitted at this 
time to hoodwink the American public 
into investing in from $300,000,000 to 
$600,000,000 worth of Cuban loans for 
the purpose of pulling the chestnuts out 
of the fire for certain New York bankers 
who have seen fit to make bad loans in 
Cuba. 

The proposed loan of $42,500,000, 
which is expected to be launched imme- | 
diately on the beginning of the opera-| 
tion of the so-called Chadbourne sugar | 
retrenchment plan, is another attempt| 
of these same banking interests to un-| 
load worthless securities on the Ameri- 
can investing public because over $37,- 
000,000 worth of that, I understam, is 
to be used to refund existing obligations 
of these financial interests. This situa- 
tion is so serious that I have felt it my 
duty to call it to the attention of the 
Congress. i 

In speeches which I have delivered 
during the last year and a half, I have 
emphasized the fact that the State De- 
partment (and this has been shown in 
hearings before the House Committee on 


gen-| Banking and Currency on the German} 
, |tleman know what could have happened | reparation bond investigation), was co-| 


operating with these international bank- 
ers whom I have named today. In the 
existing Cuban situation you have con- 
crete proof of this. 

It is important in this connection to 
know of the involvement of this same 


| banking group in the Mexican debt sit- | 


uation. Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, one of 
the heads of J. P. Morgan and Company, 
banking hoyse, is also chairman of the 
International Committee of Bankers on 
Mexican Debts, as was shown by the 
Christian Science Monitor of Jan. 31, 
1931, which stated that a fresh agree- 
ment has been entered into which was 


|supplemental to and intended to be a 


substitute for the debt agreement signed 

in New York City on July 25 last. 
Mr. Lamont is quoted as explaining 

that such an arrangement is necessary 


| because of the decline in the value of 


Mexican silver. In connection with this 
it is interesting to note that this so- 
called moratorium provides for the re- 
turn to the Mexican Government of 


To the Holders of 5% Gold Debentures, 
Series A, due September 1, 1953, and 


Preferred Stock of 


Company, by letters 


to certain conditions 


due 1950, of 


York, 11 Broad § 
Company and their re 


tary. 


and retained for p 


Interest’ when due. 


on April 16, 1931, 


days thereafter. 


have 
letter printed below 





ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
61 Broadway, New York City. 


Very truly yours, 


| present regime of the State Department’ 


has been involved through the fact that 
|a former high official of the State De- 
|partment is now Minister to Mexico. 
The former Undersecretary of State, 
Mr. Frank L. Polk, is now of the gen- 
eral counsel of J. P. Morgan and Com- 
|pany, as well as the present Secretary 
lof State, Mr. Henry L. Stimson. 

My study of this situation leads me to 
| believe that the Congress should take 
| immediate action looking toward a com- 
plete investigation, and report on the 
most astounding situation in Mexico 
which has developed under the present 
| domination bv these bankers of Mexican 
financial affairs. 

I have called these several situations 
to the attention of the House as further 
evidence of my previous statements that 
the people of this country are becoming 
deeply involved in them, and such poli- 
cies, not only financially, but diplomati- 
|cally, are being dictated by this group 
of international financiers. A _ close 
| perusal of the interlocking connection of 
| the banking houses involved in the flota- 
tion of all of these international loans 
shows clearly that the international finan- 
cial transactions I have referred to are 
carried on by 16 houses principally, and 
absolutely directed by two houses, that 
| of J. P. Morgan and Company and Kuhn, 
Loeb and Company. These two houses 
have important international connections 
and are the most potential influences in 
finance in the United States, 


Charge Made of 


| Corner in Gold 
I have been pointing out in the past 
|how the Bank for International Settle- 
ments was to serve the interests of these 
international financiers, and in this con- 
nection we are advised by the present 
head of the Bank for International Set- 
|tlements under date of Feb. 12, in a 
}speech that he made in Paris on that 
date, before the American Club, that 
more foreign loans are to be made. We 
read: “World Bank Head Would Reopen 
the Great Capital Markets to External 
Financing. Favors Long Term Credits.” 
In this article appears this most signifi- 
cant statement. I quote: “It is most 
appropriate that I should mention the 
subject before the American Club of the 
City of Paris because it is upon Paris 
and upon New York that owing to the 
special conditions now prevailing in Lon- 
don the opportunity and obligation fail 
to help themselves by helping others 
through making long-term investments.” 
In this connection, I have been re- 
peatedly pointing out the fact that over 
60 per cent of the world’s gold is at the 
present time under the control of Paris 
and New York. I have been constantly 
stressing how and te what extent the 
Federal Reserve System was being in- 
volved and dominated, both in the United 
|States as well as internationally, by 
'these two banking groups, J. P. Morgan 
}and Company and Kuhn, Loeb and Com- 
pany. I insist at this time that there is 
|nothing more important pending before 
the Congress and the people of the 
| United States than these particular 
|matters, although it is very obvious that 
|systematic propaganda and _ influences 
are working hard to conceal the real 
facts involving the situation which I 
| have just described. 


| 
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Rochester Central Power Corporation: 


(in reply to letters from the undersigned dated 
January 15, 1931), that they approve of these offers 
and will recommend to their customers the ex- 
changes thereunder. 


Holders desiring to accept these offers must 
deposit their debentures or their preferred stock 
with The Chase National Bank of the City of New 


treet, New York City, Deposi- 


Interest coupons maturing March 1, 1981, 
on debentures should be detached prior to deposit 


resentation in the usual course 


The offers will expire at the close of business 


unless extended by the under- 


signed for a period or periods not exceeding sixty 


Very truly yours, 
ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


By H. C. HOPSON, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 


January 15, 1981. 


We acknowledge receipt of your letters of January 15, 1931, notifying us that you propose te 
offer to the holders of 5% Gold Debentures, Series A, due September 1, 1953, and 6% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of Rochester Central Power Corporation the privilege of exchanging their holdings in such 
Debentures and Preferred Stock, respectively, for your Convertible 5% Gold Debentures, due 1950, on 
a par for par basis, and for your $6 Dividend Series Preferred Stock on a share for share basis, respec- 
tively, upon the terms,-subject to the conditions and based on the facts stated in your letters and 


As Bankers who participated in the original offering of the Debentures and the Preferred Stock 
of Rochester Central Power Corporation, we have given the question of the advisability. of these 
exchanges careful consideration, and this is to inform you that we approve the proposed offers and 
will recommend to our customers the exchange of their holdings of Debentures and Preferred Stock 
of Rochester Central Power Corporation under said offers. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY, 
By DARRAGH A. PARK, Vice-President 


W. C. LANGLEY & 


co. 


BONBRIGHT & COMPANY, INCORPORATED, 





By PEARSON WINSLOW, Vice-President 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


61 Broadway 
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| Avoiding Unwise Reductions 
in Governmental Budgets + - 
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State and Nation Should Make Adequate 


Provision for Meeting 


Demands of Modern 


Life, Says Attorney General of Florida 


By FRED H. DAVIS 
Attorney General, State of Florida 


State, National and local question 
for the people today is that of gov- 
ernmental economy. 

By economy I mean the literal and 
correct definition of the word, which 
means “the earning, distributing and 
using wealth or income, public or pri- 
vate” and not as is usually supposed 
when economy is referred to—the at- 
tempt to reduce public or private ex- 
penditures for the mere sake of dimin- 
ishing the volume thereof. 


T MY judgment, the most important 


Never before has there been such 
close relationship between governmen- 
tal affairs and those affairs which are 
usually regarded as strictly matters of 
private business. 

One hundred years ago most of the 
population was rural. Dwelling houses 
even in cities were far enough sepa- 
rated from each other to render matters 
of small consequence acts and conduct 
of the inhabitants which would now be 
deemed highly detrimental to the public 
welfare and even matters of public nui- 
sance. All of this has been brought 
about by the improved means of trans- 
portation and communication, which 
has. resulted in the herding together of 
most of our citizens. 

In fact, according to our last census 
report, nearly 60 per cent of all of the 
citizens of the United States may now 
be considered as urban in character. 

These rapid changes in our civil life 
have produced increased demands and 
necessities of government. Before the 
day of the automobile 25 or 30 police- 
men were adequate to take care of a 
city like Jacksonville, but now the force 
is several times that number because 
of the ability to go and come and be- 
cause of the increase in traffic, vehi@les 
and otherwise. 

The twentieth century has also made 
ever-increasing demands upon the indi- 
vidual, compelling him to become bet- 
ter qualified for citizenship by being 
more highly educated than was the gen- 
eral standard of years ago. There has 
consequently been a vast increase in 
required expenditures for the purposes 
of education. 


as 

Improved business methods, means of 

transportation and communication and 
the organization of scientific groups in 
the conduct of private business has 
made more governmental supervision 
of business necessary in order to pre- 
vent unwarranted aggressions by pow- 
erful business groups which if unre- 
strained would be inimical to the pub- 
lic welfare. As a result of the in- 
creased supervision required, more 
governmental expenditure has, of 
course, become necessary. 
_ From the days of pioneer individual 
initiative, enterprise and ihdependence 
in both civic and political matters, we 
have been transformed by circum- 
stances into a nation wherein organ- 
ized groups for civic and political pur- 
poses are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. 

The same conditions which have 
made it impossible for physicians, law- 
yers, professional men and the like to 
pursue an independent individualistic 
practice in our large cities has likewise 
brought about the formation of organ- 
ized groups of political leaders for po- 
litical purposes for the same reasons 
that doctors, lawyers and professional 
men have found it necessary to form 
groups of practitioners in order to be 
able to cope with conditions and accom- 
modate themselves to present-day re- 
quirements. 

It is not unreasonable, therefore, to 
expect that the spirit of organization 
should not have spread to the criminal 
element, many of whom have the high- 
est qualifications of education, leader- 
ship and business ability. 

In consequence of all this, govern- 
mental economy, as the term is prop- 
erly used, involves on the one hand the 
delicate adjustment among our citizens 
of legitimate relationships which must 
necessarily exist between various or- 
ganizations, both civie and _ political, 
and on the other hand also involves the 
levying and carrying on of a system of 
direct warfare against attempted or- 
ganizations which are illegal in charac- 
ter, or are in fact unfair and unwar- 
ranted in their purpose and practice, 
or which by force of power exerted in 
concert would subject the public wel- 
ee to prostitution for private inter- 
ests. 
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Incidentally and directly connected 
with this problem of adjustment is the 
problem of raising by taxation money 
required for the exertion of the powers 
of government in connection with these 
relationships, as well as making provi- 
sion\ for increase in public facilities 
which are indispensable to carry on 
our twentieth century governmental 
demands. 

It can be-readily seen, therefore, that 
the question of governmental economy 
embraces more than the mere attempt 
to cut down disbursements of public 
moneys, for the purpose of impressing 
the unthinking voter with the idea that 


the affairs of government are being 
well managed by a reduction of irre- 
ducible expenses, when on the contrary, 
it is a known fact that any reduction 
will be made up by increased taxation 
in the future, probably greater in 
amount than the reduction is supposed 
to have avoided. 
v 

Few citizens realize, or are willing 
to realize, that what is true of private 
business is true of governmental busi- 
ness, that is, that the main burden of 
expense is what is commonly referred 
to in business matters as fixed charges. 
These fixed charges in business repre- 
sent additions to the capital structure 
of the business, and in the State, rep- 
resent permanent improvements de- 
manded by and required for our pres- 
ent-day civilization, such as improved 
roads, schools and the like. 

Inseparably connected with the 
proper control of strictly governmental 
expenditures for strictly governmental 
expenses is the proper solution of the 
civic and individual problems created 
by changes wrought in the lives and 
affairs of the people by the develop- 
ment of organized production, organ- 
ized distribution, organized traffic and 
other organized efforts of a private 
nature. ; 

Governmental economy cannot fail 
to take into account and provide some 
solution for taking care of the ability 
to earn a means of livelihood by hun- 
dreds of thousands of the population 
who will, from time to time in tbe ad- 
vance of our rapidly changing civiliza- 
tion, find their old occupations no 
longer adapted to present-day needs, 
and who must of necessity be fitted into 
a new scheme of social, civic and indi- 
vidual existence. 

If chain stores and the like have be- 
come indispensable to the modern-day 
civilization, the government can hardly 
be expected to suppress such an indis- 
pensable requirement of modern-day 
existence merely because the individual 
merchant is eliminated theréby from 
the scheme of things. 

The most that the government can be 
expected to do is to supervise and con; 
trol the changing relationship of the 
two toward the general public while 
the change is being wrought, so that 
it will o¢cur in such manner as to 
properly adjust the old order of things 
to the new. 

We have een too prone to treat real 
governmental economy as being synony- 
mous with the passing of new statutes 
designed to act as nostrums for social, 
industrial and business ills by attempt- 
ing to regulate or suppress one class 
of human efforts and activities for the 
benefit of another, when as a matter of 
fact such ill-advised laws, if they suc- 
ceed at all can never give more than 
temporary relief. 

v 

Proper governmental economy will 
eliminate our present-day political 
spectacle of State and national admin- 
istrations being forced by expediency 
into making parsimonious expenditures 
In one administration, which necessi- 
tates profligate disbursements in a suc- 
ceeding one to provide quasi doles in 
the form of unusual public work ap- 
propriations in order that a portion of 
the population may find means to exist 
in times of acute distress caused by the 
necessity of employment to live. 
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HERE were no major mine disasters 

in Illinois last year, according to a 
review of the mine rescue and first-aid 
division records in the State Depart- 
ment of Mines and Minerals. 

The eight mine rescue stations, main- 
tained by the Department at LaSalle, 
Springfield, Benton; DuQuoin, Johnston 
City, Eldorado, Herrin ‘and Belleville, 
received but few calls for assistance 
during 1930. 

This has given the rescue station su- 
perintendents additional opportunities 
to train volunteers in rescue work and 
first-aid treatment. During the past 
two years, 10,600 people, in the mining 
communities, have received  instruc- 
tions in the technique of conducting 
rescue work and treating victims of 
mine accidents. 

The Department of Mines and Min- 
erals considers well trained local peo- 
ple as the best safeguard against avoid- 
able loss of human life and suffering 
in the event of mine disasters. Their 
value in such emergencies as under- 
ground explosions, fires and similar 
disasters, can hardly be overestimated 
because of their familiarity with.work- 
ings of the mines in which they are 
employed. 
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Importance of Work as Carried on Un- 


der Supervision of California Agency Described by Inspector 


By C. H. BEASLEY 
Shipping Point Inspector, Department of Agriculture, State of California 


neer fruit industries in California. 

It started about 1850 and has in- 
creased in acreage and volume until 
today there are approximately 60,000 
acres devoted to the production of this 
crop. This acreage yields annually be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 carloads; in addi- 
tion several thousand carloads are 
hauled to the local markets by auto 
trucks. : 

Apples are produced in more foreign 
countries and in more competing States 
in the United States than any other one 
fruit grown in California. The compe- 
tition, therefore, that the California 
growers and shippers are meeting from 
other States and foreign countries is 
becoming more acute each year. 5 

The California apple producer, is 
however, in a very enviable position 
because of the foresight of the early 
apple growers in the State. Due to 
their appreciation of the value of 
grades and standards there have been 
developed specific and detailed grade 
specifications under which all of our 
California grown apples are packed, 
shipped and sold. ; 

In the early days of the industry, 
when the seller and buyer were com- 
paratively a few miles apart and in 
many cases knew each other person- 
ally, all differences of opinion regards 
ing quality could be argued out on the 
spot. However, with the ever expand- 
ing markets, trading habits have 
changed. Large producing centers have 
been developed which are often far re- 
moved from the large buyer markets. 
In instances of this kind it is impossible 
for the California grower or shipper to 
know personally the ultimate buyer, so 
it has become necessary to build up 
some sort of a competent, neutral 
agency to render a report to the buyer 
of the exact condition and grade of the 
car he is to purchase. 

Such an agency must, of necessity, 
be composed of men who are competent 
and in no-way financially interested in 
the shipment. Subsequent to such a 
demand the United States Department 
of Agriculture in 1921 inaugurated, 
through its Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, a service known as the Federal 
Shipping Point Inspection Service. In 
a short time this was joined with the 
California State Inspection Service and 
now is known as the Federal-State In- 
spection Service. The men in this serv- 
ice, known throughout the State as 
Shipping Point Inspectors, are very 
carefully trained and understand ‘thor- 
oughly the requirements of each grade 
which has been established. 

They are paid by the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and are moved 
from one district to another as needed. 
Many are working continuously in the 
inspection of the apple crop. This gives 
them an experience which. together 
with the technical knowledge required, 
insures the competent reporting of the 
quality and condition of the various 
lots and loads examined. 

It might be of interest to know how 
this work is actually carried on. In 
the first place the service is voluntary 
and is enly performed upon request of 
the applicant who is generally the Cali- 
fornia shipper, buyer or ultimate re- 
ceiver. The fee for inspection is $5.00 
per carload, with less than carlots in 


Aiveer growing is one of the pio- 


proportion. The inspector is in the 
packing house or at grading tables al- 
most continuously in order that he may 
see as large a percentage of the fruit 
as possible. . Although this service is 
only performed upon requést, over 85 
per cent of apple shipments from Cali- 
fornia are inspected and certified. 


These certificates are backed up by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the California State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and are accepted 
in all courts of the State and in all 
Federal courts of the United States as 
prima facie evidence of the truth of 
statements therein contained. 

The certificate shows the following: 
Inspection point, date of inspection, 
name of applicant, car number and in- 
itials, car equipment and condition, type 
of container, label, sizes of the fruit 
and grade markings. It also describes 
manner of loading, condition of the 
pack, quality and condition of the ap- 
ples and, what is of most importance, 
the grade which they meet. The cer- 
tificate also carries the name of the 
inspector responsible for the inspection 
and description of the load. 

In order to make this service of world- 
wide value it must be sponsored and 
guaranteed, not only by the State De- 
partment of Agriculture but by the Fed- 
eral Department. Grade specifications 
are published and distributed through 
all marketing centers of the United 
States and in many foreign countries 
so that a buyer in London or San Fran- 
cisco, by being acquainted with the 
grade requirements, can tell exactly 
what the quality of the fruit at time of 
loading should be, providing the apples 
meet the grade specifications as pub- 
lished. If the distant buyer decides 
that apples packed under fancy specifi- 
cations meet his needs he has only to 
request a Federal State Inspection and 
the certificate will state in positive 
terms whether or not specifications are 
met. 

We have seen many orders for blocks 
of 20 to 50 cars which must meet the 
fancy grade requirements, each ship- 
ment to be accompanied by a Federal- 
State Inspection certificate showing the 
real quality of the fruit. This is an- 
other proof of the substantial reputa- 
tion of the certificate. The man who 
is using this service not only knows 
whether or not the car meets the grade, 
but is able to determine whether the 
apples were just within the grade, or 
whether the quality was far above the 
minimum allowed. 

So much for the value of the certifi- 
cate to the buyer. The grower is also 
protected. Often a car is sold to a dis- 
tant buyer at a certain price per box, 
but by the time the car reaches its 
destination, which ordinarily takes a 
week to 12 days, the market may have 
declined so that the apples at the time 
of delivery are of much lower value 
than at the time the car was loaded. 
An unscrupulous buyer may report, un- 
der such conditions, that the quality 
was not up to the specifications. Where 
the California grower or shipper holds 
one of these Federal-State certificates 
showing that the original specifications 
were conformed with, this type of 
dealer has no redress but must pay the 
agreed price if the shipper cares to 
force the issue. 
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Advantages of Providing Proper Environ- 
ment for Vocational Education Work Are 


Outlined by Federal Specialist 


By EDITH M. THOMAS 


Federal Agent, Home Economics Education, Southern Region, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 


efficiency of a vocational pro- 

gram is measured as set up by 
Wright and Allen in “Efficiency in Vo- 
cational Education” is: “The pupil 
while being trained should be placed 
in an occuvational atmosphere and en- 
vironment.” 

It goes without saying that an at- 
tractive little cottage furnished in good 
taste with the type of furniture which 
meets approved standards for thesviven 
community would provide an atmos- 
phere and environment similar to that 
of a well ordered home in that com- 
munity. 


O* OF THE factors by which the 
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There are now a number of States 
where this type of plant and equip- 
ment for teaching home economics is 
being promoted by the State supervisor 
of home economics, working in cooper- 
ation with the school architect. 

In Louisiana there are about 90 such 
cottages which have been built on the 
public school grounds and which fur- 
nish the laboratory or workshop for 
teaching girls the art of homemaking. 

In Texas there are approximately 60 
to 70 such cottages, in Virginia 50, and 
the State supervisor of home economics 
in Arkansas states that so popular has 
the cottage become in that State that 
it is difficult for the school architect 
to get out the plans and supervise the 
construction of them. There are other 
States which might also be listed in 
this group, in which the home econom- 
ics cottages are not so numerous. 

Recently the writer attended the for- 
mal opening of such a cottage in a rural 
community in Oklahoma. About a year 
ago it was decided that the rooms in the 
main school building in this community 
could no longer serve as a laboratory 
for teaching homemaking if this train- 
ing was really to function as vocational 
education, since the “atmosphere and 
environment” were far from being sim- 
ilar to that of the home and conse- 
quently the School Board decided to 
build a home economics cottage. 

A committee was appointed to make 
plans for this, which proved to be a 
community project. The State school 
architect, members of the local school 
board, the superintendent of “schools, 
the high school principal, the teacher 
of home economics and women in the 
community all worked diligently to de- 
velop plans which would give the most 
efficient cottage for the limited amount 
of money to be expended. 
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The superintendent of schools stated 
that they worked' many months on 
the plans, investigating prices and mak- 
ing decisions and then only a short time 
was needed to put these plans into exe- 
cution. On the afternoon of the formal 
opening more than 300 of the interested 
citizens of that community came to see 
the finished product, which in every 
way measured up to expectations. 

The layout of this cottage includes a 
combination living room and dining 
room, a bed room with an adjoining 
bath and because of the size of the 
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USINESS men are interested in gen- 
eral law enforcement, not only as 
law-abiding citizens interested in the 
suppression. of vice and crime, but 
from a purely economfe point of view. 
There is only a certain amount of 
money in every community to be spent. 
Assume that the pay roll and income 
from investments and rents in a com- 
munity amount to $25,000,000. If $5,- 
000,000 of this amount is expended on 
vice in its various forms, then there is 
$5,000,000 less in that community to be 
expended for shoes, clothes, automo- 
biles, electrical supplies, furniture, ra- 
dios, and so on. 

Business has the right to demand of 
the Government protection from unfair 
competition. Legitimate business loses 
annually millions of dollars because of 
the pernicious and unethical practices 
of a few business concerns. 

Unfair methods of competition in the 
channels of interstate trade are largely 
prevented by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. There is, however, no agency 
in Nebraska similar to the Federal 
Trade Commission to administer rules 
of business conduct. My experience in 
the office of Attorney General leads me 
to believe that a’ need exists along this 
line. 

I have suggested, therefore, that an 
agency be set up in Nebraska which 
shall have authority to order business 
concerns to cease and desist from trade 
practices which constitute unfair com- 
petition. The principal object would 
be to protect the public, not so much 
to punish any particular individual. 


school and the fact that only one 
teacher of home economics is employed, 
there is one combination laboratory or 
“work room” as the girls choose to call 
it. This work room is equipped at one 
end with stoves, kitchen cabinets and 
little tables for serving, set up in small 
units all contributing.to an attractive 
arrangement and a pleasing color 
scheme. At the other end of the room 
there are sewing machines and other 
necessary equipment for work in cloth- 
ing construction. 
v 


Adequate storage space is provided 
so that an atmosphere of neatness and 
order prevails. Window boxes with gay 
colored flowers and attractive window 
curtains add charm and atmosphere to 
this homey work room where skills for 
the carrying on of homemaking activ- 
ities are acquired, which are later car- 
ried over as habits into the girls’ lives. 

The combination living-dining room 
which serves many purposes furnishes 
the setting for class discussions of the 
various problems arising in. home and 
family life, such as the management of 
both personal and family incomes, the 
budgeting of one’s time; problems in 
human relationships which are of vital 
importance to the high school girl, prob- 
lems involving an understanding of the 
growth and development of young chil- 
dren and many other problems. 

The rooms in this cottage then pro- 
vide not only the equipment but the 
atmosphere and environment of a home 
as well, all of which lend themselves 
to the giving of instruction in a great 
variety of home activities which should 
function in the daily lives of the girls. 

One can appreciate that any compar- 
ison of the attitudes toward their home 
economics instruction of those high 
school girls at Rush Springs, Okla., who 
are enrolled in the home economics 
classes this year with those of a year 
ago, working in two ordinary class 
rooms in the main building, equipped 
with the formal laboratory type of 
equipment, would be favorable to the 
cottage plan. 
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Several State supervisors have stated 
their opinions as to the advantages of 
the cottage as a teaching situation over 
that of an apartment or group of rooms 
set aside in the main building and 
equipped for teaching home economics. 
They are as follows: 

1. The cottage is conducive to main- 
taining more of a spirit of homemaking 
because it is a separate unit from the 
school] building and the home economics 
students feel a pride in “their” cottage 
and assume more responsibility for 
problems which arise than they do when 
the department is located in the main 
building. 

2. In rural sections and small towns, 
the exterior appearance of the home has 
too frequently been neglected. The 
cottage situation sets a standard for 
planning the small home and stimulates 
interest in the care of the porch and 
yard. 

3. When the home economics depart- 
ment is housed in an apartment in the 
main building, the structural details 
must conform to standards for school- 
house construction rather than stand- 
ards for home construction. Good 
standards for home construction are 
needed, particularly in rural sections. 

4. We can build and equip a cottage 
for the same amount of money that it 
will take to provide two standard lab- 
oratories without equipment, in a 
school building. This is due to the 
difference in construction standards for 
schools and homes. 

5. Meetings are better attended in 
the cottages. Cottages are frequently 
used as community centers and in many 
of them the homemakers meet at least 
twice a month. These meetings give 
the home economics girls an opportu- 
nity to practice hospitality. and they 
frequently arrange demonstrations for 
their mothers and friends. 

6. The home economics cottage has 
a popular appeal and it contributes 
more to the community than does the 
department housed in the school 
building. 

7. Departmental budgeting and ac- 
counting seem to conform more readily 
to the scheme of things in a cottage. 
There are other important management 
problems that erise in connection with 


* the cottage which are not apparent 


when the department is located in the 
main building. 
v 


_While in the opinion of State super- 
visors of home economics in general 
the cottage furnishes a home atmos- 
phere and environment conducive to a 
better carryover into the home itself 
of the school instruction, there have 
been no scientific studies up to date 
which would prove conclusively that 
the cottage is superior in all respects 
as a type of plant and equipment for 
the teaching of home economics. It 
would be very helpful to the situation 
at the present time if such a study 
could be made. 
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